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INTRODUCTION. 



If great aclneyementS; important pii,blic services, and a 
life devoted to conferring benefits on his country and race, 
can render the biography of a living man, interesting to his 
cotemporaries, — ^if modest reluctance to jitrumpet his. own 
fame, or even vindicate himself from ' inJTB&tice -br dfii^rac- 
tion, impose oil his friends an obligation to perform that 
duty for him, — ^then we need oflFer no apology for this sketch 
of the life and services of Commodore Stockton. , 

We esteem it one of the most happy, eve4is in our life 
to have known Commodore Stockton intimately from* his 
youth. Educated and brought up in the same village .and 
academic institutions, — though often separated from him 
during some of the most active years of his life, — ^we neyer 
lost sight of him, nor failed to observe, with the greatest 
interest, every incident of nioment in his varied and re- 
markable bareer. :' 

It is therefore from our own knowledge from time to 
time, as the chief events of his life took place, as well as 
from information obtained from his companions on sea and 
shore, and from official documents, that we have derived 
the materials for the following narrative. 
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nrrROBucnoK. 



We preseut it to the public^ not without confidence that^ 
although imperfect and deficient, as it doubtless is, they will 
nevertheless find in it something worthy to be recorded and 
remembered^ — a contribution to American history which 
justice to a patriotio and meritorious Mlow-citizen has 
lonir demanded. 
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▲K0B8T0SS — BIOHABD BTOOKTOIT, TRI 0ION1E Of THB DBOLASATION Of IHDBPBKl)-. 
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y 

MoRB than a hundred years preyious to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the ancestors of Commodore Robert F. Stockton emigrated 
from England, and purchased a large tract of land, on which thej 
settled, in the central part of New Jersey. They belonged to the 
Society of Friends (or Quakers, as they are often called), and left 
their fatherland to escape from the persecution which all dissenters 
experienced from the restored dynasty of the Stuarts. They ob- 
tained a deed from the Pennsylvania lawgiver for all that land 
bounded by the Province line of New Jersey on the west, the Mill- 
ston on the east, and Rocky Hill on the north, embracing the pre- 
sent borough of Princeton and about six thousand acres. Upon 
this tract the Stocktons for several generations have continued to 
reside, and h.ere the subject of our narrative was born and now lives. 
The great-grandfather of the commodore was John Stockton, one 
of the first Presiding Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
County of Somerset. He was a man of education and influence in 
the early history of New Jersey, and universally respected. Hia 
eldest son Richard (grandfather of Commodore Stockton), who 
was educated with great care, was still more distinguished.'*' He 
adopted the profession of the law, and soon became successful in 
its pursuit. He married a sister of Elias Boudinot, one of the 



* See Fields*^ ProTinoial HiBtorj, p. 190. 
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^ Presidents of Congress under the old Confederation. Jhb Boudi- 
nots were of Hngtienot extraction. Thus, in the commodore's line- 
age was blended the blood of the Friends and the Huguenots, who 
were alike voluntary exiles from the land of their nativity for Con- 
science' sake — fugitives from the tyranny and oppression of the old 
country — ^pioneers of religion and liberty in the forest wilds of Ame- 
rica. Bichard Stockton attained the highest eminence as a lawyer 
in New Jersey. He was a Judge of the Supreme Court before the 
Revolution, and a member of the Kmg's Council for New Jersey* 
He was one of the principal benefactors of the College of New 
Jersey; and it was through his instrumentality, while on a visit to 
England and Scotland, that Dr. Witherspoon was induced to accept 
the presidency of that institution, and emigrate to New Jersey, 
The commanding talents and virtues of Mr. Stockton gave him great 
influence in the colony, and were exerted from the first in stern 
resistance to the tyranny of the mother country. He and all his 
family friends zealously united in defence of American liberty. 
Among these were Elias Boudinot, his brolher-in-law, and the cele- 
brated Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, his son-in-law. Mr. 
Stockton was elected to Congress in 1776, and bad the honour, 
together with his son-in-law. Dr. Rush, of subscribing the immortal 
Declaration of Independence of the 4th of July of that year. His 
life was shortened by the cruel treatment he received from the 
British in 1781, by whom he was captured and thrown into prison. 
From the hardships and sufferings to which he was then subjected 
he never recovered, but in a few months prematurely ended his 
brilliant career, universally lamented. Had he survived the Revo- 
lutionary War, his great abilities, purity of character, and patriotic 
services, would have given him a high position in the new republic. 
He was a devoted friend of Washington, and enjoyed bis confidence 
in a high degree.* 

The father of the commodore was Richard Stockton, the eldest 
son of the signer of the Declaration of Independence. At twenty- 
five years of age he stood at the head of the New Jersey Bar, and 
maintained that portion for forty years, and until his death in 1828. 
He ranked among the foremost lawyers of the United States. For 
profound learning, sound judgment, weight of character, and un- 
blemished integrity, his memory will long be cherished in New 
Jersey. Despising the arts of the politician and the demagogue, 
he stood aloof from all personal strifes for office or popular favour, 

* Fields's ProTinouJ Courts. 
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^ preferring the independence of the privatie citizen to any official post. 
In politics^ he was a Federalist of the Washington and Hamilton 
801^)01 ; bnt no one more freely condemned the factions and ultra' 

. designs of the Eastern or Hartford Convention Federalists than he. 
He was elected to the Senate of the United States during the admi- 
nistration of Washington, and, after a short period of service there, 
retired altogether from public life, which he re-entered again only 
to serve a single term in the House of Representatives of Congress 
daring the war of 1812. It was as a great common-law lawyer, 
however, that he was chiefly distinguished : as such, his reputation 
was co-exten^ive with the country, and his opinion constantly sought 
and consulted by eminent counsel from other states. 

9ttch were the immediate ancestors of Robert F. Stockton. Those 
who are best acquainted with him, and who have most frequently 
witnessed his grasp of mind when brought in conflict with subjects 
of importance, say that he much resembles his father in the vigour 
of bis intellectual faculties, and in that strong practical common 
sense for. which he was so remarkable. His boyhood furnished 
s^ong indications of the character by which he has since been dis- 
tinguished. All its principal features were displayed in his early 
youth. Personal courage, a high sense of honour, an intolerable 
hatred of injustice, united with unbounded generosity and devoted 
attachment to his friends, were traits of disposition which marked 
liim as an original and decided character while at school. Mag- 
nanimous and chivalric, he was always the champion of the weaker 
party, and the foe of every species of school-boy tyranny. Respect- 
ful and courteous to all, his high sense of honour was prompt to repel 
and punish insult or aggression. The legends of his youthful prowess 
and victerious qncpunters while a school-boy constitute a part of the 

. traditions of the Princeton schools, and are still often recited for 
the entertainment o.f bib juvenile successors. Intrepidity, an intui- 
tive perception of right and wrong in every difficulty, however unex- 
pected:— decision of character, and a cool and wary self-possession, 
by which he was always master of his own resources-— characterized 
the boy as they now characterize the man. These qualities bore 
him triumphantly through all the conflicts and difficulties of boyhood, 
with a reputation increased by every test to which he was subjecte.d. 
He entered college in the freshman class when in his thirteenth 
year, and was soon distinguished for his industry and proficiency. 
He stood among the first in bis class, exhibiting much aptitude both 
for the languages and the mathematics. ' In elocution he particukrly 
tacelled; and had he remained at college until he graduated, would 
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probably have reoeiyed the highest honours of his class. In a jear 
and a half he would have completed his whole collegiate coarse^ 
when the impending war with Great Britain excited hb patriotic 
sensibilities and inspired him with the desire to seek glory in the 
path of danger. The fame of Nelson was then in its zenith, and 
Stockton's young heart was fired with the hope of emulating the 
exploits of the great British Captain. Though fond of literary pur- 
suits, and with talents which would have enabled him to take a high 
rank at the bar, yet such was the ardour of his patriotism that he 
relinquished all the advantages irtiich he enjoyed for the acquisition 
of a finished education, and earnestly sought a position in the navy. 
His application for a midshipman's warrant was forwarded to 
Washington in the summer of 1811, and in due time he recetred 
his commbsion, bearing date September, 1811. 

Considering the immature age at which he ceased hb academic 
studies, and the fertility and r^ources of hb mind, as exhibited so 
soon as it was directed to civil and political affidrs, it must b^ seen that 
Mr. Stockton should be classed with those who are called setf-made 
men. Aided by the little elementary training which he enjoyed, his 
mind directed itself in its development. Guided by the instincts of 
good sense and a sound judgment, he pursued, at all intervala of 
lebure from active duty, such a course of reading and such studies 
as were calculated to b^ of the greatest practical utility .. Moral and 
ethical philosophy, the law of nations, and hbtory, constituted the 
principal subjects of his attention. The Bible, Cicero, Shakspeare, 
and Lord Bacon were hb favourite studies. Whatever subjects he 
investigated, he did so thoroughly. Not so much the details as the 
principles of knowledge engaged hb attention. An eminent pro- 
fessoY of Princeton College* a few years ago remarked to us, that 
Mr. Stockton, in some respects, was the most extraordinary and best 
informed man he had ever met; that there was no subject which 
could be started for discussion in hb presence, whether of law, reli- 
gion, morals, science or philosophy, on which he would not throw 
light by whatever he said, and hold a successful controversy with 
any one who had made .the particular subject in dbpute the chief 
object of his study. 

There can be no doubt that, as soon as he entered the navy, 

. Mr. Stockton formed for himself a very high standard of excellence, 

the attainment of which he persisted in reaching, without being 

diverted from hb object by any obstacle or exigency. He saw and 

* 9 

* ProiEi»8Sor Albert B. Ddd. 
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appreciated the defects as well as the merits of his superiors in com- 
mand, and soon learned that the cultivation and training of the 
intellectual faculties were the only proper means of insuring invari- 
able success. His energy and force of character enabled him, not- 
withstanding a keen relish for plei^suro and those amusements which 
so often entirely engross the time of the young officer, to persevere 
in the line of conduct which he had prescribed for himself. His 
love of pleasure or society never tempted him to neglect his duty, 
nor to trespass upon the rules of sobriety. To his habitual temper- 
ance, notwithstanding the seductions of naval life, he is indebted 
for a sound constitution and an adolescence of spirit and phytique 
characteristic of a man of thirty-five or forty years of age. Though 
now approaching his grand climacteric, his capacity for enduring 
fatigue and labour, whether of mind or body, was perhaps never 
greater at any period of his life than at present. 
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Soon after receiymg bis bommission, Mr. StKX^kton was ordered 
to join the frigate Preaidjeiit, in -command of Gdrnfiaodore Rodgera. 
He left his paternal riasidencjB ftt Princeton, February 14th, 1812, 
and repaired to his ^hip, then lying at Newport, Rhode Island. The 
President soon after:sfards sailed oh a cruise alon^^the coast,! wher^ 
a number of British frigates Were arroga,ntly hovering. She i-e- 
mained at Sea during the spring, gi^ving protection to our commerce, 
and retui^ned to !New York about the 1st of June. 

On the 21st of June, thre^ days after the declaration- of war" ^th ^ 
Oreat Britain, Commodore Bodgers sailed from Hew York in com- 
mand of a squJEtdron consisting of thd frigates ^re85;dent and Con- 
gress, tha ship-of-war Hornet, and the brig Argtis* On the-a^ond 
day after getting to sea, th^'PfeSident fell in with the Britj?(h frigate 
Belvidera, Captain Byron. .•Th^ President, by superiority of sail- 
ii^gj got within gunshot of tHe Belvideij^ between four and five 
o'clock, P.M., when, finding the breeze moderai^ng, <7ommodore 
Rddgers commenced firing with his bow-chase gunft, ^ith the design 
of crippling the enemy, and by this. Dieaps retai^ding her and bring- 
mg on an action. His very first shots killed several seamen on the 
Belvidera and wounded the captain. The ^aejopj. tept up a brisk 
discharge with her Stern guns, and iresorted to all tHe usual means 
of increasing her speed foi' the pur|H)R|6 of escape', by throwing over- 
board anchors, yawl and jolly boats, and starting wateir-casks ; and 
by this means her flight was. accelerated^ and she gained on her 
opponent The President then bore^ up kni fired her broadsides, ' 
but, owing. to the distance, without miiicn e^eot,. 6^xf ej^t on the sails '. 
and rigging of the Belvidera. Th^ running action between the two 
frigates continued, for thr^^rpr foul^ hoifts after night; and during ' 
the darkness the Belvidera succeeded in ehiding her adversary. 
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Three men on the President were killed by the shot of the Belvidere, 
and four by the bursting of a gun, and nineteen were wounded, 
principally by the accident. The enemy's loss, according to his 
own account, was two killed and four or five wounded, though it is 
believed that his loss was much greater. Thus, young Stockton had 
hardly breathed the salt-water air before he heard the whistle of the 
enemy'^ cannon-shot. During the action, his coolness and his fine 
military deportment attracted the particular attention of the Com- 
modore. The sagacious old sea-captain saw in the manly bearing 
of his young midshipman the true sort of stuff, — the enthusiasm 
which kindled with the roar of guns and tho undaunted self-pos- 
session which the tumult of battle only concentrated* 

One of the duties of the youngest aid (when the men were called to 
quarters or to man the batteries) was to bring the Commodore's belt 
and pistols. In performing this duty soon after his appointment, the 
young aid, on one occasion, was not so expert and i^eady as the Com- 
modore desired. On reproving him slightly for his deficiency, Stock- 
ton said he had "never before been accustomed to perform such 
services for a'gontleman." The Commodore, pleased with the frank- 
ness of his manner, laughed heartily and let it pass.. Rodgers 
entertained the most favourable opinion of Stockton's good quali- 
ties, and considered him an officer of the highest promise. 

His promptness to perform every duty, his alacrity to anticipate 
its requisitions, his fine spirits and joyous temper, his courteous and 
respectful but manly deportment, and his daring courage, made him 
the general favourite of the ship|s crew; from the old Commodore to 
the common sailor. . The enjoyment which he seemed to derive 
from the perils of battle^ as well as \he ardent hopes he evidently 
cherished of soon again participating in its excitement, won for him 
the signi&csLnt sobriquet of ^^ Fighting Bob;** an appellation by which 
he is yet remembered by many an old salt 

The President and Congress continued their cruise for eighty or 
ninety days^ capturing many British vessels, passing over a space 
* of not less than eight thousand miles, and hunting for an enemy 
wherever he was most likely to be found. In relation to this cruise, 
the editor of Niles'ei Register (vol. lii. p. 300) says r-r-" For such 
a cruise as this, were Rodgers and Sipith" (captain of the Con- 
gress) " Frenchmen, Bonaparte would have made them members of 
the Legion of Honour.". ^ - •■ 

After refitting with the utmost despatch, during a short stay in 
port, Comtnodore Rodgers again put to sea in seairch of a foe. He 
ran down near the outer line of the Gulf Stream, with the intention 
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of intercepting the con.Toj of the West Indian fleet, then supposed 
to be on its way to England. Failing to come up with them, he 
crossed over to the Banks of Newfoundland. Thence he shaped his 
course for the North Sea, cruising in the vicinity of the Shetland 
Isles and Orkneys, and almost within the « chops of the British 
Channel." It was reported in the English papers that he had 
landed for water and provision in Scotland; and the frightened 
islanders began to fear that another Paul Jones would pounce on 
their coast and burn their towns. , ^ 

The dismay and consternation with which this bold captain struck 
tlie British Isles may be seen by perusing the contemporary news- 
paper chronicles. 

Niles's Register of October 9, 1813, says :-*-" The British papers 
call Commodore Rodgers the Julius Csesar of America; and, on its 
being reported that he was captured by a seventy-four,, say (and we 
believe truly) that few events would give more satisfaction than a 
visit from the Commodore." 

The Register quotes also the following from the London Courier 
of July 20, 1813, to show what efforts to capture' Rodgers were mtid^ 
by the enemy : — " Several small squadrons have been detached in 
search of Commodore Rodgers. Lord A. Beaucl^rk sailed from St. 
Helens, on Thursday, with the Bayal Oak and Sea E4>r9e; the Hon. 
Captain Paget is gone from 'Plymouth with the Superb y MenelauSy 
and Fl;!/; and Admiral Toung has detached several frigates to go 
north about." 

It will be observed that, although it was known, from the nume- 
rous captures made by the President, that she was cruising in the 
neighbourhood alone, tbe British frigates detached in pursuit of her 
sailed in companies of two or more, and appeared by no means will- 
ing to encounter Rodgers, -unless with a force decidedly superior. 

Though diligently scouring the seas for five months, and frequently 
sailing in sight of the shores of Great Britain and Ireland^ the Pre- 
sident could not succeed in bringing any British frigatte to action. 
Wherever such a vessel was seen, she was always found under the 
protection of a seventy-four.* • 

The President, on the 5th of Decei^ber, after a few weeks' visit 
in port, again spread her sails on a w^lterV cruise to the West 
Indies. She was again unable to meet an adversary willing to 
engage her. Impatient and chafing with his ill luck, the ObminOf 
dore, as he was entering the harbour of New York, came across^ the 

• c '. '. 

* Commodore ILodgers's letter to Secretary of Navy, September 27, 1818. 
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British seyenty-fonr-guQ sbip Plantagenet, and offered her |)attle for 
five consecutiye hours, often approaching so near that an. engagemefit 
seemed inevitahle,* 

Daring the exciting preparations for the expected action, Mr« 
Stockton was stationed in the maintop, in command of twenty men, 
with rifles and two howitzers ; and at a period when the gnns were 
ordered to be manned, atid the Commodore supposed the engagement 
was about to commence, he hailed the maintop, saying, « Mr. Stoek- 
ton, I expect a great deal from your maintop to^ay." Stockton 
replied, « Only get near enough, Comtnodore, and we will give a 
good account of ourselves." 

Th^ excuse subsequently made by the British Commodore for 
declining to fight an American frigate was, that hitf crew had 
shown symptoms of mutiny. This excuse must be considered alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, when it is known that a British frigate wafi 
"virithin sight,, though not observed, at first, from the President. As 
soon as this additional enemy was discovered. Commodore Rodgers, 
having taken, a pilot, thought it his duty to enter the harbour of 
New York, t 

. Notwithstanding Commodore Bodgers was not so fortunate as to 
enjoy a fair encounter with a Brijtish frigate, ^no navalcommander 
stood higher in the esteem and confidence of his countrymen. The 



* Nnes*8 R^gifilter, March 12, 1814; August 18, 1814. 

t "The Saucy President" Extract of a letter dated February 22, inside the light, 
Sandy Hook, from an ofi^cer of the frigate President to his friend in ProTidenoe. 

'* Situations in which we haye been placed, this cndse, will, I think^ add lustre to 
the well-established character of. Oommodore Bodgcfrs. 

*' After passing the light, saw several sail, — ^one large sail to the windward. 
Backed our maintopsail ■ and cleared for action. The strange sail came down within 
gunshot; hauled her wii^d oil the larboard tack; We continued with our maintop- 
sail to the mast three hours^ and, seeing no probability of the seyenty-four-gun ship's 
Rearing down to engage the President, gave her a shot to windward and hoisted our 
colours,, when, she bore up for us reluctantly/. When within half-gunshot, backed his 
maintopsaH. At this moment all hands were called to muster aft, and the Commo- 
dore said a few but impressiye words, though it was unnecessary ; for what other sti- 
m^ilant could true'Amefipans w'ant than fighting gloriously in sight of their natiye 
shore, where hundreds were assembled to witness the engagement ? Wore ship to 
engage, but, at this moment, the cutter being discovered off, backed again to take in * 

the pilot; ^nd, the British seventy-four (strange as it may appear) making sail to the 
Bonthward and eastward, ordjsrs were given to haul aboard the fore and main taoks, * 
to run in, there being then in sight from our deck a frigate and a gxm-brig. 

<* The commander of the seventy-four had it in his power, for five hours^ to bring 
tu at «ny moment to an engagement,-'HOur maintopsi^l to the mast during that time." 
,— JVOw'i Register,' March 12, 1814. 

2 ' . ' ■ 
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terror with which he inspired the enemy proved his renown as a 
brave and skilful captain. ' Had the British commanders been as 
desirous as he was of a meeting on equal terms, he would doubtless • 
have given them a reception worthy of his fame. 

To have won the esteem and aJfection of such a. commander is 
evidence of good conduct and youthful promise in Stockton. 

Commodore Rodgers. was soon afterwards ordered to the new 
frigate Guerriere constructed at Philadelphia and nearly ready to 
proceed to sea. 

The war-cloud, however, which had. so often threatened, now burst 
with fury upon our coasts. Immense fleets with Wellington's 
invincibles, released by the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte froiQ 
European campaigns, hovered along the Atlantic shores, blockading 
our ports, and prepared to attack the most defeilceless. Washing- 
ton had been taken, the^public buildings burned, and Alexandria 
and Baltimore were both in danger. Alarm and apprehension 
pervaded the entire seaboard. Commodore Rodgers and his. crew 
wer^ sumn\oned to the defence of Baltimo;re, and thither they re- 
paired with the utmost promptitude. After his arrival at Balti- 
more, no immediate attack t>Qing apprehended, the Commodore 
went to Washington to advise with the Secretary, "Mr. Jones,' 
and took his young aid Stockton along with him. Being thrown 
for several days much in the company of the Secretary, Stockton 
became so much of a favourite with him that he insisted on* retain- ^ 
ing him as his aid. While acting* in this capacity, he was on one 
occasion summoned from his bed at Crawford's Hotel in George- 
town at midnight, in consequence of a brisk cannonade in the direc- 
tion of Alexandria. When coming into the presence of the Secre- 
tary and a number of ofiScers, who were astonished at wh^t, they 
heard and at a loss to assign a cause for it, Stockton at once 
remarked, "We make no discoveries by rethaining here ; give me a 
horse and I will sooh let you know what is going on down below." 
A Jiorse was furnished him, and he rode that night ipto Alexandria, 
which was in possession of the enemy. 

Returning from Alexandria, ')ie asked to be relieved from his 
-attendance as aid to the Secretary, and. resumed his post with Com-, 
modore Rodgers,. where he expected more active service, 

Commodore Rpdgers was immedis^tely despatched to Alexandria, 
in the vicinity of which several British frigates were ^anchored, 
and from which they had already exacted large contributiixi^. 
Immediately on his arrival there he fitted out .a flotilla of small 
vessels^ some of whicli were prepared as iSre-ships, for the pur- 
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pose of being^ floated down in contact with the enemy's ships. 
Barges were manned likewise, iritb the design of boarding- and 
capturing in a hand-to^band flght the British frigate. The gallant 
manner in which Rodgers and his crew defended Alexandria, and 
protected her from experiencing the fate of Hampton and Havre 
de Grace, may be seen in detail in his correspond^ce with the 
Jfavy Department,. September 9, 1814.* We insert the following 
extractV, to show the conspicnous part which young Stockton bore 
in this expedition : — ? 

"Having reconnoitred the . enemy, getting my cutters hauled up; 
placing the lighter in an advantageous position and my musket- 
mep on the top of the cliff overlooking the river, I was at 1 P. M. 
attacked by all the enemy's barges ; but, by. the cool intrepidity 
of Lieutenant 'Newcomb, having charge of the lighter, assisted by 
Lieutenant Gaunt, S, Master Ramage, and Master's Mate Stockton, 
and forty-five seamen, the enemy were not only repulsed, but in less 
thdn twenty.minutes thrown into the utmost confusion and driven 
back, to tlieir ships. '•' 

la another part of the same letter, Commodore Rodgers says:^- 

"Permit me at the same time to recommend to your attention 
Mr. Stockton-, master^s mate, who not. only rendered me essential 
service as acting aid-de-camp, but in every other situation mani- 
fested a zeal and intrepidity not tp be shaken." 

Baltimore was 'Uow threatened by the force under General Ross, 
flushed with his successful and Gothic foray* on Washington. The 
most serious apprehensions of the expected Mtack w'ere generally 
entertained. ]R.odgers Was directed to co-operate ^ijth the militia 
hastily collected for- the defence of th^t city. The authorities in 
cotifmalid received t^e Commodore and his crew with the greatest' 
cordiality, and posts of dangei;' and honour were generously assigned 
them.' > ' 

The important part performed by the oflScers and men of 
Commodore Rodgers, in repelling the combined attack of the British 
land and naval force on Baltimore, is recorded in contemporary 
document8.t In the report of the ^ssistantcAdjutant-General to 
Major-General Smith, he says : — 

« It is with peculiar satisfaction the commanding general seizes 
the opportunity of acknowledging the very great assistance he has 
received from the» counsel and active exertions of Commodore 
Rodgers. His exertions and those of his brave officers and seamen 



\ * ' 



*,Niles'8 Register, toI. xvii. p. 36. 

f Nile8*8 Register, September 24, VS14, vol. vii^ 
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have contributed in a very eminent degree to the safety of the city, 
and should be remembered with lively emotions of gratitude by 
every citizen." 

In Commodore Kodgefs's despatch to the Naval Departmeht of the 
23d September, 1814, (Nile's Rog., vol. vii.,) he sets forth in detail 
the services of his officers and men on that occasion. In this letter 
he says, <<Much praise is also due to Major Randal, commanding, 
a battalion of Pennsylvania riflemen, who was also placed under my 
commund, and whom I despatched^ with my aid, Mr. Stockton to dis-. 
lodge a party of men in the enemy's boats which it wa3 supposed 
intended landing near the Lazaretto to take possession of our little 
three-gun battery. Mr. Stockton, on his return, reported to me in 
very high terms the'zeal and gallantry displayed by the major and 
his corps on the occasion." ^ ' 

In anothe)* part of the same official despatch, Commodore Rod- 
gers says: — ' • * . 

" To Master' 9 Mate Stocktony my did^ L am greatly indebted for 
the zeal and promptitude with whieh he conveyed my orders' from 
post to poistj and wherever I had occasion to communicate^ although 
in some instances he had tct pass through showers of shells and 
rockets.'* • * ' 

It may not be without interest .to give some of the details respect- 
ing young Stockton's participation in. the defence of Baltimore, 
such as we heard them wh^n the particulars Were current. 

Stockton, with three hjindred toen, had marjched down below 
the city to assist in repelling the attack of the British on the 
Lazaretto. After the enemy had - fajiled in their attempt, he 
found himself on a narrow neck of land, with no boats with which 
to cross the bay, and an English force exceeding' hi^ own in num- 
bers SQ posted ks to be able to intercept his retreat. He made a 
forced march, and, before the enemy could take advantage of the 
ground to cut off his communication, extricated himaelf from that 
danger .and took a position betweefi the British and American force. 
He then rested, and sent a messenger to the Commodore, informing 
him of his situation. .His letter was returned to him with- an 
endorsement by the Commodore to this purpo^'t: — "It is desirable 
that the enemy should be induced to make his attack before night- 
fall. Meet them, and bring them on behind you." 

As soOn i^s he received .thesfe instrujctions, he. stationed about tWo 
hundred of his men oh each side of the road on which be intended 
to retreat, with directions not to fire a shot until they had^the 
enemy between them, and, taking the othei^ hundred, proceeded 
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to recODQoHre his opponents. On approaching, be discQvered the 
British encampment fianked hy a thick swamp^ As he wiis pro-* 
ceeding qmetly and cautiously in advance of his men, he was unex- 
pectedly fired upon from one of the enemy's, outppsts. Looking in 
the direction of the shot, he saw a British soldier reloading his 
musket for another trial. Stockton gave him a chance to exchange 
shotsj and when they had both fired it was &u|)posed to be the last 
shot which the Englishman ever made. This drew out the British, 
and a general skirmish took p)ace. .Stockton, retreating on hid 
ambush, was followed by the enemy until they came within sight of 
the sailors, who, having heard the fi^equent riepoFta of their com- 
rades* rifles,'could not repress their excitement. Shouting and hur- 
raing « Stockton has got them — he'll bring them along!" disclosed 
themselves, when- ' the enemy, suspecting a stratagem,' prudently 
checked th.eir advance and concluded to returta'. Stockton remained 
watching their movements till after night, and until he became satis- 
fied that they meditated a retreat to their ships. As soon 3iS he 
had formed this opinion, he sought the Commodore and fold him 
that he.beliisved the enemy intended to retreat that night, and re- 
quested to have the commamd of the sailors and marines, and <<he 
would board them in their camp." The Commodore was much 
pleased with Stockton's ccftiduct, and took him. to the head-quarters 

'. of General Smith, the commander-in-chief, to whopi^he repeated 
the expression of the opinion that the enemy would go to their 
ships that night, and offered, if the general, would give him one 
thousand men, to lead a night-atlTack upon the retreating foe. But 
the.general Baid there was an ancient saying, "Make a bridge for 
a retreating enemy,!' iti>hich he thought there was much wisdom; 
and that if jthe enemy were disposed to retreat, he would not inter- 
pose any obstacle to such « movement. • • • 

Cooper, in his uavaji history,- says of Stockton in his California 
campaigns that he seemed (o be everywhere. The same ubiquity 
seetos to have characterized his service on the waters of the Chesa- 
peake^ during the war of 1812^, alth<iugh acting in a subordinate" 
capacity^ -On his first arrival at Baltimore, his- first service was at 
night, lying down on the wharf watching the enemy's motions. 
Then he went with Conimodoi»e Rodgers- to Washington, who was 
summoned there for consultation with the Secretary, of the Navy. 

. There, for a few days-, we' find Stockton acting as aid to the secre- 
tary; then' riding at night to Alexandria, and returning to give 
the government intelligence' of the enemy's attack on that city. 
Next we hear of him engaging the enemy and aiding to^repulse 
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them on the banks of the Potomac ; then we find him soon after at 
Baltimore, towing vessels and sinking them in the channel near the 
fort, the enemy firing shot and shell over his head all the time. We 
next learn that he is in Fort Mi^Henrj, consulting with Oolonel 
Armstead ; then he is fonn'd down on the marine battery, aiding in 
driving the' British ships from their mooring. He then is seen as 
an express rider conveying information from the fort to the general 
over ground literally ploughed by the enemy's shells. For three 
days and three nights, including the time when the principal attack 
on Baltimore was made^ he had no repose^ When he first arrived at 
Baltimore he wore a straw hat, blue jacket, and linen trousera. When 
the enemy had retired, Gommodol'e Bodgers prdered him to the city 
for food, rest, and refreshment ; some one loaned him a hat. Com- 
modore Perry furnished }iim an overcoat, and from another he ofo^ 
tained a decent garment for the remainder of hb person* • * 

These details, imperfect as they are, nevertheless show the ardour, 
spirit, and gallantry of young Stockton in the performance of hi3 
duty. They show, too, how well he in4)reted every opportunity 
' which offered /or obtaining distinction. Though one of the youngest 
midshipmen under the Gommpdore, he was still thought worthy of 
being made his axd-de-camp. In this o'esponsible position his good 
conduct justified the disciernment which induced the Commodore . 
to make the appointment,, and drew from him the most decided 
commendatiqn. • He soon received from the -government that evi- 
dence of its consideration always the most* grateful to the yoUng 
officer, — promotion. On the 9th of December,. 1814, Mr. Stockton 
was commissioned as a lieutenant. 

The war terminate4, and th^navy having covered itself with laurels 
in every sea^ and wherever an enemy, c^uld be met, without a single 
defeatinvolving the slightest diminution of its glorjr, the most favour- 
able disposition was mapifested towards it by-the people and the go- 
' vernm6nt. Whatever may be thought of the few victories achieved 
by the army and the militia, there .can be no question that our naval 
achievements inflicted the most poignant wounds upon ou^ Stdver- 
sary. They touched the chords of his most exquisite sensibilities; 
they broke the charm of Old England's naval invincibility; they 
humbled her national pride and destroyed her boasted claim to 
wield the Trident of 'the seas. • * 

As it is within the scope of this narrative to vindicate the plaim3 
of the navy to some of the most brilliant acVevem^ts of the Mexi- 
can war, i( may be excused .if we here quote from the enemy, to 
show what were the, effects of our naval exploit;8 in the war of 181$. 
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In the London Times of December 30, 18l4, immediately after 
the preliminary articles of the Treaty of Qhent were signed, ap- 
peared ^n article of dolefal tenor, from which we quote i* 

<<The state of the fnnds may be said to afford a most striking 
comment on the text^of those who have the front to call' the Treaty 
of Gh^nt honourable to this country* The peace is like' that of 
Amiens, — a peace o(neees$ity; andnp^on what grounds? ^A lean- 
ing to certain point8y\ it seems, has been. * hinted* at the Con^ 
gress' of Vienna. Russia or Austria or Prussia has avowed an in- 
clination to support the innovations op, public law which Mr. Madi- 
son asserts. If any of the powers who have received our subsidies, 
or haVe been rescued from destruction by our cofirage or example, 
have had the baseness to turn agaiQst 'us, it is morally certain that 
the Treaty of Ghent will confirm them in their resolution. Thqy 
will reflect that we have endeavour^ to force our principles on 
America, and have failed; nay, that v^e have retired from the 
combat yfithfthe stripeg yet hleediryg on- our, backs. Even yet, how- 
ever, if we could but close the war vfith some great naval triumph^ 
. the reputation of our maritime greatness might be partially restored. 
But to say that it has not' hitherto suffered in the estimation of all 
Europe, and,'what is worse, of America herself, is to belie common 
sense and universal experience. < Two or three of our sliips have 
struck to a force, vastly inferior !' No; not two or three, but many 
on the ocean, and whole squadrons, on the lakes; and the numbers 
ure to be' viewed with relation .to the comparative magnitude of the 
two navies.- , ^ • 

^<Scarrcely is there an American ship of war which has not to 
boast a victory over the British flag. Scarcely one British ship in 
thirty or fo^ty that has beaten an American. With the. bravest sea- 
men jstnd the most powerful navy in the world, we retire from the 
contest when the balance of defeat is so heavy against tis. From 
that fatal moment when' the flag, of the Giierriere was struck, there 
has been quite a rage for building ships of war in the United States. 
Their navy has been nearly doubled, and' their vessels are of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. The people, naturally vain and boastful, have 
been filled with an absolute contempj; for our Xnaritime power and 
furious eagerness to beat down our maritime pretensions." 

These passages from the oracle of the British public show how 
humiliating to British arrogance were our naval victories during the 

war of 1812. And they prove also how. deserved was that poj>u- 

\ • 

♦ NUes'a E^a4er, -Febraftry IS, 1815, voL yii. 
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larity of our naval herpes, which was universal when their triumphs 
were still fresk in the remembfance of men. But when the army 
began to furnish Presidents, the glory of the ^ Amerhsan navy in- 
sensibly faded in the memori)^ of a hew generation. 

The whole policy of the country was, kowever, revolutionized by 
the success of the navy in thtf second war with Great Britain*. It 
was looked upon , as the primary means of defence with any mari- 
time power. The people, with general unanimity,' demanded that it 
should be placed- upon a footing of greater efficiency. The govern- 
ment promptly responded to the national wishes, by making liberal 
appropriations for the gradual increase o( the navy. One of the 
first results of this change of {Policy was the maintenance of a re-^ 
spectable s<][uadron in the Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER in. 

I 

tfTOeXTOV SAILS WITH OOMXODOM JftOATVlL TO OHASTISft- THE ALGEBINE8 — AFFAIR 
VfTH ALQBBUfB rBIQATB— CAFTU&B OF ALOKBIKK iBBIG — BITU&HS TO THE UNITED 
STATE^B— APPLIES FOB. 8EBVI0E IE MSDITEB&AHBAN 8QUADB0N — BAILS WITH COM- 
MODOBB OHAUMOEY — ^TBANSFEBBBD TO BLOOP-OF-WAB ERIE — AFFAIB WITH A MID- 
SHIPMAN — INSOLENCE OF BBITI8E[ OEFICBRS — STOCKTON BESENT8 IT— MEETINQ AT 
HAPLtS— DIFFICULTIES AT GlisBALTAB — NAftBOW ESCAPE OF STOCKTON — BETUBNS 
IN< OHABOB OF^ILBESTED CAPTAINS — ^ENOOTTNTEB WITH SPA)nSH FBIGATE — TBBAT- 

KENT OF HIS PiCsSBfraBBS. 

, • • • i 

Sooi( after the restoration of peace with Great Britain, war was 
declared by the United States against the«Dey of Algiers, In con- 
formity with the policy which governed the relations of the chief 
maritime nations of Europe ^ith the \B«rfoary powers, the United 
States had formeyi treaties with th^m providiiig for the annual pay- 
ment of subsidies in consideration of their forbearing to prey on 
the commerce of American citizend. No sooner h)id war between 
the United States and Great Britain commeilced, than the Dey of < 
Algiers, well knowing, that oij^r national ships would be fully em- 
ployed yrHCti the British, violated the subsisting treaty, and pro- 
CQ^ed to .capture Americah .vessela -and reduce to slavery those 
American captives' who had be6n taken prisoners. The United 
States had discovered that.it was th^ policy of the larger maritime 
states of Europe, especially of England, to' tolerate the Barbary 
powers, for the purpose of checking the growth of the commercial 
enterprise of the smaller European states* In Lord Sheffield's 
work entitled (^ Observations on the Commerce of the American 
States,'' he reqomniends. this policy without disguise. He says, 
(p. 204,) «Ji5 18 not probable the American States will have a very 
free trade m the Mediterranean; it wiU. riot be the interest qfany 
of the great maritime /powers to protect them from the Barbary 
States. If they knouf their interests^ they will not encourage the 
Americans to be \carri&rs. That- the JBarbary States are advan- 
tdgeous to the maritime powers is certain. If they were suppiressedy 
the little Stoites of Italy, ^c* would have much more cf the carrying 
trade.*'', ^^The armed neutrality would be cut huriftikl to the great 
maritime powers as the Barbary States qre useful. The Americans 
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eanndt protect themselves from the latter; they cannot pretend to a 
navy.'' ^ ; 

This IsQguage, held by a. prominent British statesman, did not 
escape the attention of the American government. The ratification 
of the Treaty of Ghent had net been exchanged when, on the 2d 
of March, 1815, Congress declared war against Algiers., 

On the 18th of May following, Commodore Decatur" sailed for 
the Mediterranean with a squadron composed ef the frigates Guer^ 
riere, (the flag-ship, v Macedonian,- Constitution, sloop-of-war Ontatio, 
brigs Epervier, Firefly, Flambeau, Spark, and aohopn/ers Spitfire 
and Torch. . . 

Mr. Stockton sailed in this squadron as junior lieuteiiant, oh the 
Guerriere, but was transferred, soon • after to t^e Spitfire, Com- 
mander Dallas, in which vessel he acted a9 first lieutenant. The 
squadron had been but a few days in the Mediterranean, when the 
Guerriere, in company with the Spitfire, fell in with the Algerine . 
frigate Mishouri, of forty-four guns. Jn the chase, the Spitfire, 
being an excellent sailer, kept side-by-side with the Guerriere as 
she approached the corsait ; when, to avoid, getting between the 
Guerriere and the enemy, the Spitfire ran cjose up ujidet the stcirn 
of the Algerine. While the . (jruerriere was ranging mp. broadside 
and broajiside, at the moment when the action was commencing, . 
Lieutenant .Stocktoi^ suggested to Captain Dallad. thai t^ey 
Would never, perhaps, have so good an opportunity to observe 
the efiect of a frigate's broadside, and asked leave, .before the 
Spitfire took part; in the action, to gQ out on the. bowsprit and 
watch the efiect t)f the Guerriere's first broadside. . He inlmediately 
went out on the exti:emity of the bowsprit, and, after the. second 
broadside of the Guerriere,. returned, and said, to Dallxts, <«The 
Guerriere is shooting very wild ; let us go to work and knock in 
the cabio-windows Of the pirate." . During the remainder of the 
action, which lasted a- hajf hodr, the Spitfire, whh her lon^ thirty- 
two-pound gun, poured .in a raking fire until the enemy's guns 
were silenced, ' and her men, after striking their flag, pan below. 
She proved to be the flag-ship of the Algerine admiral, who was 
killed, together with thirty ef his crew. No one on the Spitfire 
was injured, and the only damage sustained by the Guerriere was 
'four men wounded* * The* commodore fUt th prize crew on the 
Algerine frigate, and sent her into Carthagena. 

Two days afterwards, the American squadron fell in with an 
Algerine brig of tWenty-two guns and two hundred men, which, in 
the chase, ran ashore on the coast of Spain, in such shallow water • 
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that noae Imt the smaller vessels of the squadron could approach 
her. The Spitfire was among the first to commence the action ; 
but, while it was raging, some of the other smaller vessels got in 
between the Spitfire and the enemy. Immediately on perceiving 
this, .Lieutenant Stockton asked permission of Captain Dallas 
to take the boats and go in and board the, pirate, as the only 
chance -of having an equal sh^re in the . victory. Leave being 
granted, Stockton put off for the stranded vessel. As soon as this 
movement Was perceived, boats were manned from the other vessels 
and followed the crew of the Spitfire. Stockton kept ahead, and 
first led his* men on the enemy's deck, through the port-holes% 
They found the* deck of the Algerine brig literally coveted with • 
the. d^d and dying. - The brig wa^ subsequently lightened and got 
off^hore^ and sent into a Spanish port. 

Commodore Decatur now sailed for Algiers, ifnd dictated peace 
to the humbled Dey. Full reparation was exacted for previous 
depredations, and th,e treslty expressly provided, that thenceforward 
the United States commerce should suffer no* molestation, without 
any tribute of any sort being paid for . such exemption. From 
Algiers the Como^odore went to Tunis apd Tripoli, and obtained 
from those powers compensation for injuries sustained. 

Commodore Decatur was soon after relieved by Commodore Bain- 
bridge, who took command of the squadron,. Comn^odore Decatur 
returning home. . • • ' » ■ ' 

The fbllowing year, Commodore Bainbridge, with his squadron, 
returned to the United States; Lieutenant Stockton, in' the S])it- . 
fire, accon^panied him. ^ ' ' 

. Ahother squadron^ under Commodore Ohanncey, was soon de- 
spatched to the Mediterranean. The Spitfire being' .ordered to. be 
laid up,' Lieutenant Stockton applied to be detached from her and 
to be transferred to the squadron of Commodore Chaimcey. He 
was ordered to join the. flag-ship of the Commodore, and sailed as 
seventh lieutenant on the Washington, seventy-four guns,' for the 
Mediterranean, in February, 1816. ^ • 

The cruise of this squadron, which (continued several years, was 
memorable on many accounts, and will long be celebrated in our 
naval annals. ' * ' • 

In a period of profound peace, occasions do not often happen 
when naval officers of suboi^dinate rank can increase their reputa- 
tion. Their duties, when on service, consist of an ordinary routine 
with little variety of circumstance or ftdion* * Any failure- t6 
observe the, rules prescribed for the government of the liavy, may 
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prove fatal to the joiug officer; while scarcely any opportunity is 
offered for the display of talents, however brilliant. It could hardly 
be Expected, therefore, that Lieutenant Stockton, during his four 
years' cruise in the Mediterranean^ would have been able to augment 
to any great extent his rising reputation. 

But it is the property of genius to create opportunities in which 
,to acquire fame, as well as to use them to the best advantage. 
Lieutenant Stockton, during these few years of service in the 
Mediterranean, not only augmented his high standing as- a naval 
officer^ but acquired a reputation for chivalry and courage* 'which 
gave him a name throughout Europe as well as America^ 

Among the occurrences which will always make the cruise of the 
squadron at this time stationed in the Mediterranean deserving of 
no]te in our naval history, were those many serious difficplties wV<^ 
grew out of the extraordinary powers claimed and exercised by the 
commanders of the different vessels over their crews and officers. 

* _ _ / 

During this cruise it was that Gommodpre Perry struck Captain 
Heath, and a duel ensued between them. Then, ts>Oy the firist effort 
for reform in the discipline of the navy*itiay be said to have com- 
menced with the famous memorial subscribed by the juqior officers 
of the squadron, denouncing in manly but respectful language the 
arbitrary assumptions, tyranny, and injustice of the commanders. 

During all these exciting eventSj^ Lieutenant Stockton still main- 
tained his standing as a cool, reflecting,' dispassionate, but firm re* 
former. He signed the. celebrated memorial to Congress of the 
Jipior officers of the fleet, ^nd placed himself as a ^m, unyielding 
opponent jo( the indiscriminate use of -the Cat,, and of the unofficer- 
like and harsh and unjust treatment of Subaltern officers of all 
grades. 

In the course of this 'cruise, on the application of the commander 
of tHe Erie, Captain Gamble, Lieutenant Stockton was ordered as 
secoud lieutenant to that ship.' A short time afterwards, the first 
lieutenant of the Erie having obtained leave to return home, Stock- 
ton became tha first lieutenant. 

It was on board of the Erie, while Lieutenant Stockton occupied 
this position, that an event took place which, perhaps, as much .as 
any other event of his life, 'marks the. decided character of the man. 
Owing to the difficulties to which we have referred,, the discipline 
.of the squadron had by this time become seriously demoralized. 
Many of the superior, officers were held in contempt by the subaltern 
Officers, who did not hesitate to express frequently, in unguarded 
language, their hostile feelings and opinions. The Erie Vas officered 
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by a higb-spirited, gallant set of young gentlemen, jealoos of tbeir 
rigbts andf as inflammable as gunpowder. 

Captain Gamble was a good officer and disciplinarian, and Lieu- 
tenant Stockton was determined to do bi3 part in reforming the 
discipline of the squadron, and teaching the judior officers the first 
principle of military' life, — that of respect for and obedience to 
their superiors in command. He has alwftys held, however, that it 
. was obligatory on the commander to inspire his officers Hot only 
with a sense of deference to his official dignity^ but to impress them 
likewise with a conviction of his own high sense of honour and his 
punctilious regard for the principles of justice in all his intercourse 
with them ; in fact, that»it is his dutyto convince his officers that he 
isa gentleman who will neither do wrong*himself, or suffer it to be 
done by others i^ith impunity. Onci of the first lessons which he 
endeavoured to teach those under his command was that of remain- 
ing cool and preserving their self-possession under all citcum- 
stances. He would say, (to use his own words, which we have often 
hearcl repeated,) <<i^etnember) gentlemep, that there is always time 
enough to fight 4 keep cool ; never get in a passion, under the grossest 
provocation." • 

The^e principles and views being entertained by him, it is quite 
natijdral that he should consider the event which we are now about 
to relate as ope of *the moat trying and difficult of all others which 
on any occasion happened to him while he was ^n^he service of the 
country. He was uhdoubtedly goverped. in his conduct in thiB affair 
by a *sen8e of duty to the service, and not 'by personal considera- 
tions. Indeed, from the b^t information we have been* able to ob- 
tain, he never had a serious personal alter.cation on his own account 
with any officer of the navy. All the 'difficulties in which he was 
ever involved were producelu by his devotion to the country Bnd th^ 
hoiiour of the service. And in aU cases of personal difference be- 
tween others, whether officers or citizens, in which he was induced 
as a friend to act for one of the parties, never in any ona instance 
did he permit them to proceed to the final resort, but invariably suc- 
ceeded in effecting -an amicable arrangement. 

Returning one evening to his state-room, Lieutenant Stockton 
overheard one' of the midshipmen of the Erie in the steerage, which 
was only separated by a thin partition from the «tate-room, say, 
among other unpleasant things, that << Lieutenant Stockton would 
not have dared do" what he had been referring to before,, (but which 
was not heard,) << unless he had taken advantage of his superior 
rank.*^* i 
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Stockton retired without any notice of the I'emark. In the morn- 
ing, however, he commnnicated what he had heard to a marine 
officer. The marine officer said to him <<that he was under no obli- 
gation to take any notice of the midshipman's observation, because 
he was not supposed to have heard it." • 

Stockton replied, << that it was a very easy thing, to get out of the 
difficulty if he could reconcile himself to consider it only as a per- 
sonal matter." But he said, << That is.a clever you^g mai^ : - 1 enter- 
tain ^ high opinion of him as a- good and gallant t)fficer; and if he 
really 'believes that I am that sort of person, as his remark imports 
me to be, he will imprestf others, with the same opinion, and my use- 
fulness in the service ifUl be at i^n end. % see po way to prevent 
the evil consequences of such impressions among' the officers but tt> 
offer myself a sacrifice, to check the disposition on the part of the 
young officers to speak disparagingly of their superiors without 
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He then told the marine officer that he .wished him to invite the 
midshipman on shore, and there say to him that « Lieutenant 
Stockton understands that you consider yourself as having beep 
grossly insulted by him,, and that you have said (that he would not 
have dared to have &cted as you allege he did had h^ not taken 
advantage of his rank." Stockton told the marine officer that he 
had no idea how or when he had insulted the midshipman. <« But if 
he asks whether I intended to insult him, you mu^t-copsider your 
lips sealed on that subject, and reply that you have con^dered 
yourself insulted, which CQpstrains Lieutenant Stockton to direct 
me to inform you that you have very much mistaken his charac- 
ter, and that he wishes you, as well ad all. others, to understand 
that his rank need never §tand between him and the just indigna- 
tion of any honourable man." ^ . . 

The result was, that the midshipman challenged the lieutenant ; 
that they went on dhore and siood at eight paces, and were to fiie 
as they pleased after the word "FIRb" had been given. As 
soon as the word was given, the youn^ midshipman fired and 
missed. Stockton then sai,d that << perhaps that was a mistake, and 
that the opposite party had better reload, as Lieutenant Stockton 
waived his right to take deadly aim and fire at an unarmed man.". 
But with great gallantry the young midshipman said that he had 
had his fire, and that if Lieutenant Stockton would shoot, and he 
was able afterwards, he would reload. Whereupon Stockton dis- 
charged his pistol in the air^ The young officer, however, refused 
to oonsider that as the fire which Stockton had the right to. make^ 
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and persisted, together witlu his friend, in. refusing to load again 
until Stockton had shot at him.- 

Thus the partifis stood in an attitude towards each other which it 
seemed at fiilst very difficult to alter. The seconds, after a short 
. consultation^ referred to the principals. I^ieutenant Stockton said 
he thought « there was Ho difficulty in the case ; that he had come 
to giv-e those gentlcfman satisfaction, and if thej were satisfied, he 
"was-^perf^ctly." The second of the midshipman, as chivalrous as 
any man, observed that they must be satisfied; and thus the affair 
terminated. And all those gentlemen, principal and seconds, be- 
came and continued ever afterwairdd firm and admiring friends of 
Stockton.' The midshipmaix remained on the Erie precisely as if 
nolhing had occurred, only there was no one aboard moice zealous 
and prompt to preserve the discipline! of the ship than he. 

During the four .years which Lieutenant StpCkton spent on the 
Erie, many changes took place in hiiv personnel. At last there was 
no ship in the squadron which could' boast a superior company of 
officers. They were kll gentlemen of a high sense of honour, couf- 
'teous, hospitable, intellectual, and brave, and were in fact the Slite 
of our service, If any could be so called. The leisure time of the 
officers' of the Erie was not' devoted to dissipation or wasted in 
idlenesd. Lieutenant Stockton, pa^ticulairly applied himself with 
assidiiityto hia nautical studies. He esteemed it to be one of his 
fii;st duties to become perfect master of his profession. Th6 law of 
nations likewise, as w«ll as the common law and the law martial^ 
were objects or hig special study. 

His aptitude for qujestions of law, and the forensic talents which 

he displayed^ induced, his brother oflSqerS' to call on' him to act as 

. their counsel before courts-martial ; and we have been told that, 

whether owing to the, justicQ of his caused or to his ownlngenuity 

and ability in such efforts^ he was invariably successful. 

On the first appearanoe of the American squadron in the Medi- 
terranean as part of out regular peabe establishment, the American 
uniform was ^ comparative. stranger in the principal ports of that 
sea. The British naval gentlemen had been long accustomed to the 
assertion of supetiority or precedence over the officers of other 
flags. They hectored and bullied the officers of other nations with 
impunity ; at places of public tesort, on publio occasions, at hotels, 
and even at private entertainments, their arrogance and insolence 
' were displayed without restraint. Chafed and mortified by the bril- 
liant naval victories of the United States during the' recent war, 
"they seemed disposed to manifest a particular animosity towards 
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the American uniform. Notwithstanding this bad state of feeling, 
the American officers were determined to give, no just cause of 
offence ; nor did they ever do so. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the provocation which led to 
the celebrated encounters in which Stockton was engaged in the 
Mediterranean were national in their origin. Their object was not 
the gratification of personal pique or resentment, but the discharge 
of a patriotic duty, implicating the defence of American honour. 

On the arrival of the squadron on one occasion in the Bay of 
Naples, while 4 British fleet was at anchor there, the following 
occurrence took place : — 

It is the custom at that rendezvous of the fleets of diferent na- 
tions, for the/officers who employ th^ natives on shore to work for 
them or to supply ,them with fresh provision^, to give them certifi- 
cates in a book carried by them, tind whici) they exhibit as evidence 
of their honesty and skill. ^ On the arrival of the Erie, she was 
boarded by one of these Neapolitans, who exhibited hi^ book of 
certificates and solicited employment. On opening the book, Mr. 
Stockton observed a recommendation given in -the usual form by an 
American officer, who had returned tQ the United States, and imme- 
diately under it a remark, subscribed by a Britjsh officer, expressing 
in very insulting language a contemptuous reflection on the <^ Yan- 
kees.*' The author of this needless intojilt was known to be op a 
British, ship of the line then at anchor in the bay. The insult 
was addressed to every American, and liable to the observation, of 
^the officers of every flag which might visit Naples. Lieutenant 
Stockton accordingly determined to exact- an apology or a fight 
from the ofiender. He despatched a friend with a note addressed 
to' the Britbh officer who had been guilty of thd offence, demanding 
an« apology or satisfaction. The latter alternative ipras conceded, 
and a meeting agreed on. After some delay the parties met on 
shore* The Ameidcans found that the Englishmen were very shy of 
exchanging shots at close quarters. They desired to fight at long 
di3tances, and would only consent to the combatants shooting in the 
time that a haildkerchief held to the chin of one of the seconds, on 
being dropped, would reach the ground. They desired to fight duels 
without any risk of being hit. Stockton, however,^ shot his oppo- 
neni on the first trial in the leg, when^ picking up his Wounded 
limb in his hand, he commenced crying, «< I am hit ! I am hit ! Are 
you satisfied? are you satisfied?"' Stockton replied that he was 
not . satisfied, and demanded another trial. But nothing could 
induce the Englishman to make another such experiment. 
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The next affair of this nature occurred at Gibraltar, and originated ' 
in the ^ircumatances which we shall now brieBy narrate. 

The Erie arrived at Gibraltar,- on one occasion, alone, no other 
American ehip-of-war being in company. As soon as she arrived, a 
. very respectable captain of a Boston merchantmaD came aboard and 
complained of the outrageous treatment to which he had been recently 
subjected. The captain was evidently « gentleman keenly anscep- 
tible of any indignity, personal or national, whichconld be offered 
to him. ' It at>peared that it was a regulation at Gibraltar that every 
one in the streets after a certain hour at night should carry a light 
in a lantern with him. .The American captain was ignorant of this 
regulation, and, returning home after the prescribed hoar from 
aupper with a friend, onlj^ji fewiloors from his hoarding-house was 
arreated by the guard. He offered to satisfy the guard ifho he was 
if be would only go with him a few dooi 
The guard refused this reasonable! teque 
the officer of the station. To liini the A 
his excuse. The offic^F' affected to diacrci 
him to be detalned> The American capta 
British officer abused him in opprobrious 
him iaa dungeon in which the vilest crin 
was there detained' until liberated at the 

consul, but 'no redress was tenderet^ - The American capiain inen 
challenged the British officer of the station, who'ieceiwd bis'chaU 
lenge'with the contemptuous Ipquiry whether he was.fool enough to . 
suppose that a British officer would fight the* captain of a *' damned 
Yankee merchantman." 

After satisfying himself of the facts of the ca^^ every effort wag 
made to obtain some redress from the .British captain by Lieutenant 
'er^ snch bttempt'was repelled In 'such & mannei 
} original offence. In consequence of this outrage 
in citizen, a hostile meeting was arranged to take 
ientenant .Stockton and the captain of the guard, 
stipulation that, whatever- might be the result, the 
. should have afree passqge to their sliip. 
;ook place, and much dispute arose respecting the 
les to be agreed upon. The British officers desired, 
distances, and on the dropping ot a handkerchief, 
anted the distance shortened, and to fire when they 
ritish officer was wounded, and his second would not 
permit another exchange of shots at that time. Lieutenant Stock- 
ton told thom pretty plainly that he did not approve their conduct, 
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ifhich indicated, in his opinion, nothing hut cowardice. They then 
said that, unless the affair was soon settled, Stockton would have to 
fight all the captains of the regiment. Assuming this communica- 
tion to be a challenge from all the captains of the regiment, Stock- 
ton promptly accepted it, adding that, as they had differed about 
the distance, thej might choose it for themselves at any point 
between eight paces and two inches. The' difficulties increased with 
every negotiation; and, after several meetings, . the governor of 
Gibraltar interposed, and, at \iia suggestion, the Commodore of the 
American squadron forbid the officers of the Erie to. go ashore. 

The particulars of these hostile meetings we have never been 
able to obtain ; or, if we have heard them, it has been so long ago 
that we cannot trust our memory for a correat description. 

But there was a meeting between Stoc)cton and a British officer . 
of the garrison of .Gibraltar, the account of which, at the time, 
made such a lively impression that we shall venture to relate it 
according to our remembrance. 

Some time after the first affair at Gibraltar referred to on the 
previous page, the Erie returned from a criiise of a month or two, 
to Gibraltar. Soon after her arrivel. Lieutenant Stoekton received 
a message from tho British captain with whom the unsettled diffi- 
culty was pending, that he was ready- to give Stockton the meet- 
ing agreed upon at the neutral ground, and that he might depend 
upon their not being tnolested by the military police. • 
. . At the apppinted. time, Stockton, accompanied by Purser Bowen 
and Dr. Peace, proceeded to the gi:ound at 12 o'clock. yHib British, 
parties were again unwilling to fight on the terms and at the dis- 
tance proposed by th^ Americans, and would only fight on their 
own terms. So many difficulties were raised by them that at last 
Stockton told them they only wanted to prolong the negotiations 
until they should be dbcQvered by the authorities of Gibraltar and 
interrupted. He had hardly made this remark when a guard waS' 
seen coniing out of Gibraltar in the direction of the neutral ground, 
and it became apparent that the guaranty by which they had 
been lured ashore was worthless, and that^ iinless the terms 
dictated by the Englishijaen Vere accepted, no conflict would take 
. place. Stockton told his second to have/done with negotiation, and 
let him fight on jthe terms of liis adversary. Having wounded his 
opponent^ upon going up to him to. inqT]^re into his condition, 
the British officer advised him ,to. save himself, by immediately 
lefvVtqg the ground, if he wished to escape being arrested^ After 
denouncing their treachery^ and. defying them for any future en- 
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counter they might dare to risk, Stockton turned into the road 
leading to the shore, where his boat was awaiting his arrival. The 
road was rough and strewn with rocks, and at the foot of the hill 
could be seen a strong .detachment approaching for hb arrest.' In 
descending the eminence, the road forked, and Stockton took the 
route on which he saw the guard consisted of but two men. In his 
descent he fell, and rose with his eyes filled with dui^t, and his face 
streaming with blood from the wounds received in his fall. He Wad 
in his shirt sleeves, and had his he^d bound up in a red bandanna 
handkerchief, and could see out of the corner of but one eye. In 
this plight, covered with dust and blood, he pushed on, visible to 
all the inhabitants of Gibraltar, who soon became apprised of what 
was going .on, and who covered, the tops of the houses to witness 
the scene. As h^ approached the gufi>rd of two mjsn, they presented 
their bayonets and' ocdered hi;n to stand. He approached them, 
apparently with the intention of surrendering, until they had 
shouldered their guns; when, seizing each of them by the collar, 
he dashed them to the ground, and rushed on with all the speed he 
could make. After proceeding about one hundred yards farther, 
he met a man on horseback, whom he surprised, and, pitching him 
from bis saddle, mounted his horse, and^ on full gallop through the 
main street of Gibraltar, eluding every attempt to stop him, held 
his way until he reached the spot where his sailors were anxiously 
waiting his appearance. They received him in their arms with a 
shout which sounded over the whole^ bay, and which was responded 
to with three cheers fronpi "the Aj^erican squadron, as Well as the 
vessels of many other flags, whose crews had been spectators of the 
exciting scenes which we haVe en^eayour.ed to relate. 

Governor Don now issued his proclamation forbidding anj inter- 
course, for hostile purposes, between the American and British 
officers, and applied himself seriously to the task of effecting a 
final settlement of all differences between them« ..fi[e had frequent 
conferences for that end with Commodore Stewart, the commander- 
in-chief of the* American squadron. Through these exertions^ of 
the governor and the Commodore, terms of amjty were agreed upon ; 
and some months afterwards, upon the return of the Erie, pro- 
posals for peace were accepted and a general pacification concluded* 
Governor Don gave a grand ball, in celebration of the treaty of 
peace, at which the English and American officers .<5ame together 
with good-will and complete harmony. 

It w()uld be unjust to Stockton for the reader to infer, from these 
personal rencontres in the first years of his naval li^, that he is 
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wbat is called a professional duelHst. So far h this from being the 
case, that it b well known that he has uniformly discouraged the 
practice among those over whom he exercised any influence, and 
that he has been the means of compromising more difficulties between 
officers in the American service, and' of averting more duels, than 
toy other officer in the navy. No x)ne, while he was in the service, 
was more frequently called upon to. arbitrate personal difficulties, 
and no one*sadvice on affairs of honour was more generhlly approved. 

We have been told that he hjis been often heard to express the 
opinion thai a Case can tarely happep in which it is necessary for 
gentlemen t to fight a dtiel; because the aggressor, if a gentleman, 
will always be; willing to make proper explanations, and the offend- 
ing party, if likewise a gentleman, will be equally disposed to accept 
as satisfactory such honourable atonemeht. We believe that Mr. 
Stockton, • except on the single occasion whict we have before 
related, was never engaged^ as principal or secbnd;. in. any duel 
between American officers/ 

The personal combats in ithe Mediterranean, fortunately, were 
attended with no loss of life. Their efiects, however, were very 
important and useful. They taught the British naval and pailitary 
gentlemen a salutary lesson. Their deportment thenceforwiird was 
extremely circumspect and respectful towards all Americans. The 
American character for courage, sensibility, and honour, was esta- 
blished. Siuce this period, no difficultfes of a p^r^onal nature have 
ever occurred of any serious importance between the American and' 
British officers. 

3oon after thisf some unfortiinate difflctilties took place in the 
squadron, which led to' numerous courts-martial^ Several post-cap- 
tains were suspended from their pommands and placed under arrest 
by Commodore Stewart, for the purposd of being seht home. Mr. 
Stockton, having command, of the Erie in consequence of the arrest 
of the captain, was selected for the performance of this delicate duty. 
He was on6 of the. youngest lieutenants in the squadron; and his 
appointment to this charge may properly be considered as evidence 
oi his high standing, and 6f the cpnfidence reposed in his discretion 
by the commander-in-chief. 

On his way honvB he ran down ihe Aft-Jcan coast, i^ith'the view 
of 'falling in with some of the numerous vessels then engaged, under 
the American flag, in* the slave-trade, which he was instructed to 
capture if possible. While in the track, of those vessels prosecuting 
this illegal traffic, a vessel resembling those usually engaged in this 
trade made her appearance. When first discovered, her course w^ 
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nearly at right angles t<y that of the Erie. Instead of pursuing her 
course, she lay to in the path of the Erie, and acted so Suspiciously 
that Stockton took her to be a pirate. Towards evening she" altered 
her course-several points, so as to keep the Erie in sight, Stockton 
determined to overhaul her and ascertain her character. Late at 
night, which was quite darkj he got wittin hearing distance and 
hailed her; The stratige vessel made no reply, though repeatedly 
hailed, but was evidently preparing for fiction, and in appearance 
seamed to be much larger than the Etie^ ■ Stockton nOw called bis 
toardiers, had his guns loaded and prim«dji and ran under the stem 
of the stratiger, directing his Xaen at the proper signal to grapple 
and make fast both vessels together. He now hailed again: 
<tWhi^t ship is that?-' and "repeated the words "What ship i& 
*thet?'.' three times. On the vthirxi* interrogatory, the stranger 
replied, in good English, "What ship' is that?** At this moment 
one of the arrested captains came to SWclcton, and, presuming on 
his seniority, said, "Mr. Stockton, we hate consulted together, and • 
see no impropriety in your* replying tp the stranger and informing 
him of the character of your vessel." Stockton replied to him:-*— 
«Sir, if you desire to take part in the action which ipaynow occur, • 
you .can furnish yourselves vith- arms; otherwise, you can retire' 
below. No vessel on the high, seas can threaten any ^hip under my 
.connnand without .disclosing, her .nauie,. character, and purpose." 
He then ordered' the covers 4:o be -removed from the lights, and re- 

• vec^led his crew of- boarders armed to thfe teeth, their sabres reflect- 
ing thd blazing .torches j and eVery thing prepared to board his adver- 

■ sary. He then hiilQd'liim"fo|r the last .time, and said that unless he' 
. inimediately disclosed his chfci'acter he would board him and ascerr 
tain it for himself. This br()tfght the stranger to his sen6es, and he 
immediately stated that the strange vessel \vas a Spanish frigate. 
She carriied anj^armament nearly double that of the Erie. Stockton 
sent Lieutenant McCawley aboard, of her to Verify this report, with 
directionSjc if he found it to be true, that h^ neied not be very par- 
iicular in his examination. The report was ascertained to be true, 
and the Erie pursued her way uninolested. . . 

On his way home with the arrested captains', the commander of 
the Erie extended to them- every mark of respect. He gave up to 

* them his cabin, and messed with his own officers, excepting at- 
dinner. ^ . 

His instructions directed, him to take them to? the United States 
and r&pott them to the Secretary of the Navy. A^ they came near 
their destination, lie found. that the captains expected to go ashore 
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as passengers, free from all restraint. In the most respectful man- 
ner he informed them that they were mistaken ; that he had no ob- 
jections to their going ashore, but that they must give their word 
of honour to hold themselves subject to respond to the. summons of 
the Kayy Department at some specified place. The captains re- 
ceived this information with Apparent astonishment, and bristled 
up with great indignation, and declared their determination to land 
wheti they pleased and go where they thought proper. * Stockton 
again, in a mild but resolute manner, gave, th^m to understand that 
they should not go unless on the terms .prescribed.^ He promptly 
told them that any uttempt on their part to leave the ship without 
hb permission should be frustrated at all hazards, even to death. 
The captains ultimately acquiesced, and. they parted from the young 
lieutenant with feelings of augmented respect. 
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CHAPTER rV. 



STOOKTOM BOLIOITBB BT *THB FEIXirDS OF THB OpLONIZATION 800ISTT TO AID THSX — 
APPLIM FOR ONK Ot THB NEW SOHOOMEKS — 8AIL8 Uff THB AtUOATQE fOE THE 
'WESTERN COAST OF AFRIOA — INTERVIEW WITH SIR QEOROB HeOARTT — VISIT TO 

CAPE HESURADO-— INTSROOURSE WITH' NA'^VES KINO PETER AGREES TO TREAT — 

DANGEROUS PALAVER — ^A OftSSION OF TERRITORY OBTAINED BT TREATY — ^LIBBRIAII 
REPUBLIC^ 

Soon after the arrival of LieateAant Stoekton at New York, he 
visited Washington on official business. While there, several of the 
prominent friends of the Ameritsan Colonization Society — particu- 
larly Judge Washington, president of the Society, and Francis Key, 
Esq., one of the managers— called upon him to express their wishes 
that, in case he could procure a suitable vessel, he would consent, 
with permission from the government, to make an effort to obtain 
for the Society some territory op the western coast of Africa better 
adapted to the purposes of coloniKation tfa^m that which they had 
previotlsly obtained. He agreed, provided he could obtain one of 
the new s<Aoonera thefi being built, that he would endeavour, with 
the approbation of the Navy Department, to do something for the 
Colonization Society. 

Lieutenant Stockton (lad now (1821) been ten years in the ser- 
vice without any furlough, leave of absence, or relaxation on shore. 
It might be. supposed that he would feel borne inclination for a little 
repose from the privations and fatigues of the service, and some dis- 
position to enjoy the society of his friends and family at home. But, 
while the p&th of honoijprable. service w-as open, such enjoyment did 
not come within the scope of his ambition. Accordingly, he applied 
for one of th^ new schooners. At first he was informed that it was 
impossible to accede to his request, because ihany of his senior officers 
were also applying for these vessels.. But, having set his heart on 
obtaining One of them, he stuck to the Secretary (Thompson) with 
such pertinacity, and assigned so many ^obd reasons why his appli- 
cation should be granted, thai the Secretary at last yielded tt> his 
importunities, and gave him the command of the Alligator. 

Having obtained a vessel, Lieutenant Stockton now held several 
eohferences with Judge Washington and the managers of the Colo- 
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nizatioQ Society in relation to his proposed mission to Africa in 
their behalf. Their colony at Sherbro, where first located, had 
proved' unfortunate : it was an unhealthy part pf the coast, and the 
first colonists had nearly all perished from the effects of the dele- 
terious climate, the few survivors having returned to the United 
States or sought refuge elsewhere. Unless isome more favourable 
country could be obtained, the plan of African colonization would 
have to be relinquished, and the benevolent designs of the founders 
of the Society altogether abandoned. Lieutenant Stockton, with 
the consent of the Navy Dcj^artment, cordially acceded to the wishes 
of the Colonization Society, and agreed to undertake the acquisition 
of some more eligible site on the African coast better adapted' to the 
settlement. of colonists from America. But he stipulated with the 
managers of the Society that he should be left to the exercise of his 
best discretion^ without being eml^arrassed and controlled by minute 
instructions ; and„ with thia understanding, amounting to a carte 
blanche to pursue his own cours^^ he sailed on this expedition in. the 
fall of 1821. ' . ^ 

We may here remark that Stockton remained several years in 
command of the schooner Alligator, cruising during that time on 
different coasts, and perfprming a variety of important duties in the 
service; aiid, while no vessel wad under better discipline and no 
crew mpre obedient, the use of .the lasl^ was altogether abolished. 
Stockton had always maintained that the lash was n^t necessary to 
enforce good government on a vessel when the commander was pro- 
perly qualified to govern men. • He determined to make a practical 
experiment of his bpinions on this subject on the first suitable occa- 
sion. For this ][)urpose, while the Alligator was still in sight of 
shore,. he ordered the "Cat" pitched overboard, and informed his 
men that he intended to exact obedience from them by other means* 
The records of the Navy Department will show that the lash was 
never used by order of the commander of the Alligator while she 
sailed under* Stockton. His experience on tl^e Alligator confirmed 
him in the opinions wJiich he had previously entertained respecting 
the inutility of the lash on a man-of-war, and he has been ever since 
the. uniform advocate of its abolition. 

Mr. Stockton was a sincere believer in the practicability and im- 
portance of the scheme of colonizing. Africa with colonists from 
America — the educated and civilized .descendants of the ignorant 
barbarians originally torn by rapine and piracy from their native 
country. He had a high respect for Dr. Samuel Finlcv, the origihal 
founder and projector of the American Colonization Society, under 
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whose tuition he spent sotne time at Baskingridge, in New Jersey, 
and with whom he had frequently discussed the subject. He entered 
with zeal into the objects of the Society, aijd devoted all his energies 
to the successful accomplishment of the expedition. Dr. Ayres, the 
agent of the Colonization Society, waS a passenger on the Alligator ; . 
and to his pen we are indebted for the only narrative of Stockton's 
exertions to carry out the objects, of' this mission with which the 
public has been favoured. 

It waS thought expedient in the first instance to visit Sien'a 
Leone, the British cplony on the western coast of Africa, to obtain 
what information could be had ther6 respecting that coast. Upon 
his arrival at that place, Mr. Stockton sought an interview with Sir 
George McCarty, the governor of the colony, and apprised him of 
his objects, and was received in ^ friendly and hospitable manner. 
The governor informed him. that, several hundred miles from Sierra 
LeoAe, there waS a 'fine country, high and healthy, and better^ 
adapted than any other known portion, of 4;he coast for purposes of 
colonization. B.ut the governor declared that he thought it would 
be impossible to obtain it by peaceable cession from the natives. 
They were ampng the most ferocious, warlike, and depraved, of all 
the tribes on the coast. They sublsiajbed entirely on the slave-trade 
and its incidents. " They were constantly engaged in wars of rapine 
and invasion with the feeble nations of the' interior, from whom the 
captives were obtained with which they supplied the* slave-ships. 
Many efforts had been made during the previous century, both by 
the British, FreAch, and Porttiguese, to phr chase this country from 
the chiefs and head-men ; but they, had uniformly refused to 
negotiate for a sale of any part of* it, or listen to any propositions 
for such a purpose from any quarter. Messrs; Andrews and Bacon, 
former agents of the Colonization Society, were repulsed with 
severity a year previous, in their e&brts to enter into negotiations 
' with the savage chiefs. . . 

These representations were. not. very-flattering; but Stockton de- 
termined he would take a look at this desirable region, and judge for 
himself whether it was worth the apparen.tly-hopeless task of making 
an attempt for its" acquisition. \If it were what it was represented 
to be, the diflSculties to be encountered were not so appalling as to 
deter him from some, exertion t6 overoonie them. He thought it 
best not to permit his national ch&racter to be known on the coast, 
lest the native chiefs should suppose that he entertained some 
designs, of establishing an American station in the neighbourhood, 
and thus distrust hi^ overtures.' Accordingly, ^ -small vessel, called' 
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the Augusta, was hired, and Mr. Stockton and Dr. Ajres sailed on 
a voyage of exploration, and ostensibly for the purposes of traffic. 
As soon as Stockton and Dr. Ayres came in the vicinity of Cape 
Mesurado, they saw that this was the country which they had heard 
described ; and that it wi^s admirably suited for. the purposes of the 
Colonization Society. The surface of the territory was high and 
undulating^ the soil evidently fertile and well-watered, and every 
. appearance indicated a. salubrious climate for that latitude. 

Having resolved to make an effort for the purchase of this 
country, Stockton determined to proceed with caution, and become 
acquainted with'tjhe inhabitants and th.eir chiefs, and, if possible, 
acquire their confidence before he disclosed the object of his visit. 
He went ashore, and proposed to trade with them; he exchanged 
tobacco and other a^rticles of traffic with them, and soon ingratiated 
himself with their head-men by his judicious and prudent deport- 
ment'. Availing himself of the aid of interpreters,, he conversed 
freely with all^ and established himself upon terms of familiar 
social intercourse with them. On. every suitable opportunity, he? 
descanted on the advantages they would derive from a settleibent 
of civilized Africans on their coast^ — ^the important commerce which 
would spring up, the arts which would be introduced among them, 
and the improveil cultivation of the soil which would be the certain 
result of such a colony. Gradually he unfolded the scheme of the 
Colonization Society, and all the benefits which would be conferred 
on the native tribes by its 0ucce8$. . Without alluding to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, he at last created in the minds of many 
of their chiefs a sincere dedire to realize all the advantages which 
he had enumerated. 

After thts p):eparing the minds of the principal men among 
them, and especially of King Peter, as he was called, — the chief 
who exercised the ^eateBt influence over them, — Stockton at last 
proposed directly to King Peter the cession of a certain districtof 
country around Cape Mesurado. The proposition was not pressed 
at first with much effort, lest, by the exhibition of any eagerness o^ 
his part, the say^es might suppose that he had come there at first 
for the purpose of purchasing their land. He let. it operate on 
their. cupidity for some time, app«^rently indifferent whether they 
agreed to sell or not. At last King Peter, completely won over by 
the attentions and frank, open deportment of Stockton, agreed to 
the proposition as made; A day was appointed when the treaty 
should be consummated, and a place designated where they would 
meet. 
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At the appointed time, Stockton, accompanied by Dr. Ayres, a 
Croo interpreter, and on© seaman, Mr. Nicholson, of New Jersey, 
all apparently xmarmedj repaired to the ground selected for the in- 
terview. But when they arrived no Peter was visible ; * not a trace 
of him could be discovered in the neighbourhood, nor any of his 
people. Finally, if was ascertained that he had gone, with all his 
people, twenty miles into the interior^ This failure to keep his 
appointment, and his abrupt departure, wore the appearance of 
King Peter's having. been operated upon by some malign influenpe^ 
and that his views had been entirely changed. A mulatto, who had 
seen Stockton at Sierra. Leone, was suspected to be the agent who 
had thus influenced Peter, ihe mulatto was a professional slave- 
trader, and had the sagacity to iee that if the Colonization Society 
succeeded in purchasing th^ country, it would break up his traffic 
in slaves. The mulatto, it was understood, had recently been with 
Peter, and followed him into the interior. After some deliberation, 
Stockton resolved to pursue Peter and hold him to his agreement 
at. all hazards. Unless he succeeded now, by reason of Peter's pre* 
vious agreement to sell, he foresaw that it would be impossible at 
any future time to acquire any hold upon him. The adventurous 
Anglo-Saton, when he obtain^ a foothold, seldom takes « any step 
backwards.'* 

Peter had left word for Stockton to follow him to his retreat in 
the interior " if he dare." It Was doubtless an enterprise of great 
rbk. The route to it lay through swamps -and jungles, where the 
white man had never penetrated before, ^here wild beasts fre- 
quented, and where savages m6re dangerous, habituated to every 
atrodty, were the only inhabitants. There was no absolute certainty 
that their reception would be friendly, or that it would lead to any 
useful result; They would place themselves completely in the power 
of a savage noted for his treachery, ferocity, and hatred of white . 
men. Notwithstanding these obvious suggestions of the peril and 
objections to the eicursion, Stockton thought it was his duty to ; 
proceed while there existed the least hope of success. 

Accordingly they struck boldly into the wilderness, and, after a 
tedious and fa^tiguing march, came to the village where, from the 
numbers Qollected, they believed that Peter' wotild be found. Nu- 
merous groups of naked negroes, generally pretty well ari^ied, were 
lounging in the shade of the palm-trees, or collected in groups, and 
apparently discussing the subject which had brought them together. 
They gazed on the strangers with evident indications of ^urprise^ 
as if astonished at their presun>pti04 and temerity, and seemed 
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undetermined whether to greet them as friends or foes. The prin- 
cipal men were soon apprised, however, of the object of the new 
comers and their desire to confer with the king in council. After 
some senseless ceremonials, the concourse of negroes, exceedii^g 
five hundred in number, upon a signal assembled in a large palaver- 
hall, which seemed appropriated for the use of such convocations. 
Plae^ were assigned and mats spread for the strangers. After 
they were seated, one of the head-men came forward and shook 
them by the hands formally. But when Peter entered, he took no 
notice of them, but proceeded to a seat farthest renjoved from them 
and s^t down — frowning and scowling, and evidently prepared to 
treat the intruding negotiators with indignity, if not outrage. 

After an interval, one of the chiefs, with whob Stockton had been 
previously acquainted, arose and formally presented Stockton lo 
Peter. His reception was the reverse of being cordial or gracious. 
Jfevertheless he assumed- the appeaicance of being much pleased^ 
and with great coolness seated himself on th^ throne alongside of 
Peter. Peter seemed, however, much disturbed, aqd was evidently 
in an ill humour. At last, unable to contain himself longer, he 
demanded, in an angry tone, the business of th^ strangers, and how 
they dared penetrate tbua far into his dominions, where white men 
had never before been seen. . Stockton was now cohvinced that 
Peter had been incensed against hlin by some enemy, and, seeing 
the mulatto in the crowd to whom- we have before referred, was 
satisfied that he was the calumniator^ Through the mulatto, Peter 
must have ascertained. i((ll about thejQbject of his visit. He there- 
fore determined boldly to avow bis real character f^nd design, and 
convince Peter, that ie had p6t deceived him. Peter, he supposed, 
had heen, told by the mulatto that Stockton was an officer of .the 
United Stated, atid he naturally concluded that, in purchasing land 
in Africa, the United States, intended to establish a colonial sta- 
tion similar to that in Sierra. Leone, and that the cession of land 
was not sought for the humane purposes represented by Stockton, 
but. for those of national aggraijdizement. ^ 

In a calm but decided manner he adpaittod that he was a naval 
. officer, but insisted that,' notwithstanding the suspicions which this 
fact might excitb, his real objects were isuch as he originally repre-. 
sented. He was prpceeding to explain the advantages which the 
natives would gain by such, a settlement of their civilized tjountry, 
in their neighbourhood, as he had- frequently before described, when 
the paulatto suddenly rushed up, and,, clenchiug his fist before 
himy denounced him as an enemy of the slave-trade, and as having 
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already cftptured several slave-traders. At this instant the whole 
multitude of armed negroes rpse, and with an awful jell clanged 
their instruments of w^ar together, and seemed prepared, with any 
encouragement from their chiefs, to rush upon Stockton and his 
party and cut them to pieces. It appeared to Dr. Ayres that the 
hour for martyrdom had arrived, and he meekly prepared in his own 
mind to suhmit to the fate which menaced them, and in silent prayer 
lifted up his thoughts to heaven. But a few seconds elapsed while 
the hostile diemonstrations were made which it has required so much 
longer to relate. But instantly thereafter, almost with the celerity 
of intuition, Stockton, appreciating the danger which encompassed 
them, decided on the action necessary to avert the impending catas- 
trophe. With that clear, ringing, and overpowering tone pf voice 
for which, it is sard, ho is singularly remarkable,* he commanded 
silence. " Tho tntopet-sound of his voice rose ascendant over the 
ttimult around. The multitude* were hdshed as if by a thuuderbolt 

* We are indebted to the late Professor Albert B. Dod, of Princeton College, for 
ihe following anecdote, iUostratire of the peculiar and commanding tones of Commo- 
dore Stockton's Toice;-— 

A serious quarrel existed between the ^etpdents of the college and the mechanics 
and labouring young men of Prinoeton. One evening, after twilight, a collision took 
place between some 'of the parties, which called out the entire force on both sidesJ 
Thej were mai;shalled in opposing ranks in the public highway, in front of the college 
edifice, and, in ^ high state of excitement, were preparing for a desperate battle. The 
ciril authorities tod the college faculty in Tain interposed to restore peace and avert 
the apparently-incYitable conflict, which must have had a bloody issue, as many on 
each side Were armed with pistols, guns, and dirks. The numbers about to engage in 
the fight were not less than one hundred and fifty on each side. (Eheir passions were 
roused, and the most implacable and deadly animosity wa^ manifested towards each 
other. As the riot had reached that point when blows were abont to be exchanged, 
the Commodojre appeared on the "grpund, (haTing been sent for by the Professors. ) The 
combatants were drawn up on each side of the turnpike, and were stretched along a 
space of about eighty yards. The rdar of thtee hundred tmgfy voices produced a con- 
fused clamour, which seemed to defy all possibility of any single voice rising so predo- 
minant ineound as to be audible, 'Tet suddenly .the well-known clarioh tones of the 
Cominodore's voice were heard, piercing with startling pungency every ear and com- 
manding the attention of every tearer. He seemed to throw liis voice to the farthest 
extremity of the crowd with as much distinctness as to those close by him. EVery 
nian on the ground seemed to hear it as addressed to himself. It mrested at once 
the parties on both sides, and brought them to a parley. The Commodore passed 
down through the file of young ipen, reinonstrating with each one personally on his 
conduct, and insisting upon the preservation of peace. With that happy faculty 
which he possesses of influenciilg others whenever he makes a serious effort for- that 
porpose, he toon ^iucceeded, aft^r ascertaining the original cause of the quarrel, in 
pca'suading them to settle and conjpromiae their whole difilculUes on terms honourable 
and acceptable to eflich party* ' ■ . | * 
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falling among them, and every eye was turned upon the speaker. 
Deliberately drawing a pistol from his breast and cockitig it, he gave 
it to Dr. Ayres, saying, while he pointed to the mulatto, " Shoot 
that villain if he opens his lips again !'^ Then, with the same delibe- 
ration, drawing another pistol and levelling it at the head of King 
Peter, and directing him to sit silent until he heard what was to be 
said, he proceeded to say, in the piost solemn manner, appealing 
with uplifted hand to God in heaven to witness the truth of what he 
said, that in all the previous conferences with King Peter and the 
other chiefs be had told them nothing but the truth; that they came 
there as their benefactors, and not as their enemies, to do them good 
and not evil ; that their mission was not to defraud or cheat them, 
but to confer on them and their country inestimable blessings ; that 
King Peter might now murder them, but that, if he did So, God on 
high, who Was now looking down on them, would punish their guilt 
with almighty vengeance ;* that tho price demanded for their cession 
of territory had been conceded without abatenfent; that they had 
entered into a treaty already ; its particulars were agreed upon, and 
the form of its execution only remained to be complied with ; that, 
well knowing, from the dispositions manifested, that if they did not 
agree to execute the treaty that they intended to kill him and his 
partyj he had determined that King Peter himself shbuld be the first 
victim, and that unless he agreed to execute the treaty on the follow- 
ing day his fate was fixed ; and, moreover, if he again agreed to 
ratify the treaty and failed to perform his.duty, he might expect the 
worst punishment which an angry God could inflict on him and his 
people. 

•During this harangue, delivered through an interpreter, the whole 
throng, horror-struck with the danger of their king and awed by 
the majesty of an. i^scendant mind, 4Sjlnk gradually, cowering pros- 
trate to the ground. If they had believed Stockton to be an imme- 
diate messenger from heaven, they, could not have quailed and 
shrunk and humbled themselves. to more humiliating postures, nor 
have seemed more imploringly submissive. Like true savages, the 
transition in their minds from ferocity to abject cowardice was sud- 
den and involuntary. King Peter was quite as much overcome with 
fear as any of the crowd ; and. Stockton, as he perceived the effect 



^ At this instft^t, when ^ the reference to God was made, the snn, which had pre- 
▼ionslj been VeUed with a d^k doad, Imrst forth Sn Aill radiance; i^nd, we are told^ 
as the savages obserred it, the/ appeared to be convinced that Stockton waa reallj 
inTCsted with divine authoritj/. . ' 
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of his own intrepidity, pressed the yielding mood of the king only 
with more sternness and vehemence. 

King Peter, with all the chiefs and head-men, agreed and pledged 
themselves, with the utmost sincerity, that they would repair to the 
place originally designated for the execution of the treaty, on the 
following day, and execute it. 

This time the negroes were as good as their word. At the ap- 
pointed time and place the treaty was duly executed, with all the 
usual formalities. 

The territory thus acquired by Lieutenant Stockton is now the 
* flourishing republic of Liberia. The American Colonization Society, 
as soon as practicable after the cession, took possession of the . 
country, and established their settlement of colonists near the 
Cape Mesurado, on St. Paul's River. The colony, under the discreet. 
. management of the parent society, has annually increased by immi- 
gration, and spread over additional territory several hundred miles 
along the coast. The ultimate success of the scheme can no longer 
be questioned. The republic of Liberia-^the ofispring of the infant 
colony at Mesurado — now embraces a population pf 200,000 people 
subject to its free and Christianizing influences. 

The dark and hidden mysteries of the vast continent of Africa 

may yet, through the agency of th^ Liberians, be revealed, and the 

blessings of true religion and civilization be extended to the 

* benighted millions known to swarm in. primeval ignorance and 

barbarity throughout its sequestered interior. 

The name of Stockton will be associated in history with the 
names of the founders of this prosperous State,, for to his courage, 
prudence, and valour, its origipal acquiaition must be ascribed;'*' 



* See speeches of Commodore Stockton op Colonizatton, Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BTOCETON SAILS FOR THE UNITED STATES— CAPTURES. THE MARRIANA TLOEA — PRO* 
CKEDINQS 15 COURT — SUPREME COURT SUSTAINS THE CAPTURE — ST0CKT0N*8 IlC- 
8TRUCTIOK8 RESPECTING THE SLAVE-TRADE — HIS OPINIONS AS TO THERE BBDfO 
HO LEGAL PROPERTY IN NEW-MADE SLATES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA — CAPTURES 

THE JEUNE EUGENIE — PROCEEDINGS IN COURT CELEBRATED OPINION OF JUDQM 

STQRT, SU8TAINi;<G THE CAPTURE ON GROUNDS OF UNIVERSAL JUSTICE AND THM 
LAW OF NATURE AND NATIONS — FONDNESS FOR THE SPORTS OF THE TURF. 

Soon after the purchase of the territory of Liberia, Lieutenant 
Stockton Bailed for the United States. 

While on the coast of Africa, or going from or returning home, 
he captjured several vessels. As important principles of /the law of 
nations were involved in the justification of these captures, and as 
they well illustrate the moral intrepidity, sagaxrity, and other dis- 
tinguishing traits of Stockton, they will merit the careful considera- 
tion of the reader. On thfe 6th of November, 1821, as the Alligator 
was pursuing her course with a favourable breeze, a strange sail was 
observed, whose course when "first seen, if continued, would have 
crossed that of the Alligator nearly at right angles, long before the 
Alligator hdd arrived at the point jof intersection. The stranger, 
instead of continuing her course, lay to at that point, and awaited 
the approach of the American schootier. She showed no national . 
colours, but had a flag hoisted in the usual position of signals of. 
distress. Stockton, supposing the stranger to be some merchant- 
man short of water or' provifeions, or else desirous of comparing 
longitude, directed la barrel of pork and several casks of water to 
be got up in readiness, so that no unnecessary delay might be 
incurred. Having given these orders, he went below to the cabin 
and sat down to work up his longitude to that moment of time. 
While thus engaged, he heard a shot pass through his maineail. 
Immediately dropping his pen, he returned to his deck, and found 
the Alligator within gunshot of a vessel evidently larger, and, judging 
from the size of the shot whicji had perforated the mainsail, carry- 
ing a much heavier armament than the Alligator. 

, Stockton told his men to put the provisions and water they had on 
deck below, and bring up the shot, which he said was bettet adapted 
to' the occasion, and then ordered them to quarters.. The AUi- 
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gator's guns 'were of no use at the distance at Trhich she was when 
tha sttanger commenced the attack. Stockton, having shotted his 
gnnid, to avoid the raking shot of the enemy made all his men lie 
flat on deck. Having thns secured his men, Stockton, in full tmi* 
form, took his seat on the hamoiock-cloths and guided the vessel, 
and in this manner approached his adversary withouik firing a shot. 

The wind was light and baffling, sometimes entirely dying away 
and then again slightly breezing np. For several hours he .was 
thus the target of the stranger, who kept up an unlnterrhpted firje, 
cutting the sails ^nd rigging of the Alligator a^d Wounding several 
men. 

Just as the Alligator had got within pistol-shot, the purser of th^ 
ship ran up to Stockton, and said that the strange y^sseL had 
hoisted Portuguese colours. "Very well," said Stockton; «tben 
we'll make her haul them down again." And now^ having got 
Buffioiently near for the guns of the Alligator to do the required 
work, and having reached a position in which they could rake the 
enemy's di&ck, they poured forth a volley which swept out. of sight 
ievery living object on the stranger's upper- works^-^ her men wl^o 
.were unhurt quitting their guns and running below. The Alligator 
then, luffing^ round, delivered. her whole broadside, repeating broad- 
side after broadside, until, after twenty minutes, the flag of the 
itranger was struck. , 

: On b^ing hailed, her captain camQ On^deck and informed Stockton 
that his prize was the I^ortuguese letter-of-tnarque Marrianna 
Flora, of twenty-two guns. Being ordered aboard the Alligator, he 
sard, in expense for his att^k, that iie supposed her to be a pirate; 
Stockton asked him why- he had not. taken the trouble to infbihn 
himself of the character of th^ Alligator,. ^ and jvrhy he showed 
colours of distress? To these- que9tk>ns the ; Portuguese captain 
could give no satisfactory reply* Stockton, was of opinion, upon a 
full consideration of all the circumstances, that t^e Portuguese had 
intended to commit an act of piracy, and thai if the Alligator had 
been an unarmed merchantman she would hbve.beej[i captured and 
plundered. He determined, therefore/ to put a prize crew on the 
Marrianna Flora and send her to the United States. 

We may here state that, when the casi?: came before the District 
Court of the United States at Boston, Stockton not being there to 

a've. the suit his attention, the capture w^ declared illegal, the 
arrianna Flora ordered to be surrendered to the representatives 
of her owner, and damages awarded, to a large amount. . As soon 
as Stockton heard of this result, he appealed to the Circuit Court 
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of the United States, and engaged Mr. Webster to condact his 
cause. The judgment of the District Court was reversed. The 
ease was then taken up to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the decision of the Circuit Court sustained. The report of the 
oase will be found in 11 WheatoA. The Marrianna Flora was, 
howeyer, ultimately given up on application' from the Portuguese 
government. She was surrendered from comity^ and not on the 
ground that her capture was not legal or proper. 

Judge Story, delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court in re- 
lation to the case of the Marrianna Flora, says, (11 Wheaton, p. 50,) 
"Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Stockton, in approaching and ultimately in subduing the 
Marrianna Flora, was entirely justifiable. The first wrong was done 
by her; and his own subsequent acts were a just defence and vindi- 
cation of the rights and honour of his country.'* « If, (p^ 52,) Lieu- 
tenant Stockton had acted with gross negligence' oi^ malignity, and 
with a wanton abuse of power, iixert might be strong grounds on 
which to rest this claim of damages.. But it is Conceded on all 
sides, atid in this opinion the court concurs, that he acted with 
honourable motives and from a sense of duty to .'his government. 
He thought the aggression, was piratical, and that it was an indig- 
nity to the national flag utterly inexcusable. 

" We are then* to consider the real difficulties of Lieutenant 
Stockton's situation. An attack had been^ made upon a national 
ship under his command, without cailse. Jt was a hostile act,-^-an 
indignity to the nation and ^espass upon its rights and sovereignty. 
It was not oxi accidental, but a meditated act, not necessarily ci^rry- . 
ing its own excuse along witt it, but susceptible of difierent inter- 
pretations. It was not an affair in which he was at liberty to Qon- 
eult his own wishes br honour merely ; although a brave and distin- 
guished officer might naturally feel some solicitude to preserve his 
high reputation untarnished in the eyes of his government. He 
-was bound tp look to the rights of his country. He might well 
hesitate in assuming the arbitration* of national wrongs. He might 
well feel J8k scrupulous delicacy in undertaking to waive any claim 
which the government had authority to enforce; or to defeat any 
redress which it might choose to seek ; or to prevent any in({uiries 
which, thirough its established tribunals, it might think fit to institute 
in respect to his conduct or that of the offending vessel. *Considera- 
tions of this nature could not ^ut> weigh heavily upon the ijcdnd of 
a gallant officer; and they are not unfit to be entertained by this 
court in forming its own ^^dgment. 
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c< It is, also, further to be observed that the case was confessedly 
new in its character and circumstances. The researches of counsel, 
throughout the progress of this protracted controversy, have, not 
discovered any case which, in point of law, can govern this. If it 
is new here, it may well be deemed to have been new and Embarrass- 
ing to Lieutenant Stockton ^ In ^uch a case, it is not matter of 
. surprise that he should come to the conclusion that it was not proper 
to take upon himself the responsibility of a final decision, biit to 
confide the honour of the nation, as well ad the rights of the other 
party, to judicial decision. No inferencJe is attempted to be drawn 
that his acts were intentionally oppressive and harsh ; and it would 
be going a gi'eat way to declare that an exercise of honest discre- 
tion, in a case of "wrong on the other side, ought to draw after it the 
penalty of damages." 

On a subsequent cruise in the Alligator on the coast of Africa, 
Stockton captured ihe Jeune Uttgeniey dk French slaver.; His in- 
structions directed him to capture all velBsels, sailing under the 
American fiag^ found engaged in prosecuting the slave-trade. 
But he discovered that, if he confined himself to the letter of his 
instructions, his presence there was of no sort of use; as every 
slaver, as soon as the Alligatpr was seen, was sure to exhibit any 
other colour but the American. Upon full reflection, he came to the 
conclusion that slaves on that <^oast, found on any vessel bound to 
the several slavi3-n>arkets, could not be lawfully claimed as property 
by those who held them in c^ustpdy. • They were held in durante in 
violation of the law of nature and of the civilized world : and the 
vessel which held them couldbe protected by the flag of no country 
^hich had prohibited the felave-trade. A vessel with white men in 
• their situation, forcibly torn from their country, and, against their 
. consent, being transported to be sold as slaves,- no matter by what 
flag covered, would, in his eetimatiop, be.lawful prize to any ship-of- 
war belonging to any civilized nation which cheri&hed or respected 
the laws of God and humanity. The fact of the slaves on this coast, 
thus borne away by rapine and violence, being African negroes, in. 
no degree modified the fundamental principles of justice applicable 
ib the circupastances of. the case. Firmly believing the sound- 
ness of these principles, he wfis determined that they should be 
tested in the courts of the Upited States. The Jeune Eiigenie was 
captuired, therefore, though not sailing under the Americaji flag. 
Sh'e was captured on the ground that her cargo and her voyage 
made her, ip9o fadoy a pirate. The nation whose flag she bore 
had interdicted. the skve- trade ^ and that flag, therefore, could not 
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protect her in a trade declared to be illegal by the govelrnment of 
the country to which she belonged. At the time he sent the Jeunt 
Eugenie to the United States, Stockton wrote a letter to Mr. Web- 
ster, in which he set forth briefly the principles of law by virtue 
of which he believed the capture justifiable. We have been informed 
that Mr. Webster has said that he argued the case of the Jeune Eu- 
genie from this letter as his brief. The opinion of the Circuit 
Court of the United States, sustaining the capture of this vessel, . 
has long been celebrated for the-broad and enlightened doctrines of 
humanity and justice which it declared and vindicated. It will be 
found in 2 Mason's C. C. Reports. Judge Story, who delivered the 
Opinion of the court, thus enunciates those broad principle^ of na- 
tional la^ on which Lieutenant Stockton justified the capture of the 
Jeune Eugenie: — 

« Now, in respect to the African slavf^-trade, — «uch as it has been 
described to be, and in fact is, in its origin, progress, and consum- 
mation,-^it cannot admit of serious question that it is founded in 
a violation of some of the first principled wliich ought to govern 
nations. It is repugnant to the great prinoiples of Christian duty, 
the dictates of nktural religion, the obligations of good faith and 
morality, and the eternal msjtxims of social justice. When any 
trade can be truly said to have these i]lgredient3, il is impossible 
that it can be consbtent with any system of law that purports to 
rest on the authority of reason or revelation ; and it is sufficient to 
stamp any trade ad interdicted by public law, when it can be justly 
affirmed that it is repugnant to the general principles of justice and 
humanity. * ' • ' i 

^< It is of this traffic, thus carried on and necessarily carried on, 
beginning in lawless wars and rapine and kidnapping, and ending 
in disease and death and. slavery — it is of this traffic, in' the aggre- * 
gate of its accumulated wroi)gSy that I would ask if it be consistent 
with the laW of nations^ It is not by breaking up the elements of 
the case into fragments, and detaching them' one from another,, that 
ite are to be asked of each separately if the law of nations prohibits '. 
it. We are not to be' told that war is lawful, and slavery lawful, 
and plunder lawful, and the taking away of life is lawful, and the 
selling of human beings is lawful. Assuming that the^ are so ui^der 
circumstances, it establiBhes nothing ; it does not adviince, one jot 
to the support of the proposition that a traffic that involves them 
all, that b unnecessary, unjust and inhuman, is countenanced by 
the eternal law of nature on which rests the law of nations. 

i<I think, therefore, that I am justified in saying that at the 
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present moment the traflSc is vindicated by no nation, and is ad- 
mitted by almost all -commercial nations as incurably unjost and 
. inhuman. It appears to me, therefore, that, in an American court 
(ff judicature, I am bound to consider the trade ^n offence against 
the universal law of society, and, in all cases where it is not pro- 
tected by a foreign government, to deal with it as an offence carry- 
ing with it the penalty of confiscation. 

« After listening to the very able, eloquent, and learned argu- 
ments delivered at the bar on this occasion, — after weighing the 
authorities which bear on the case with mature deliberation, — aft^r 
reflecting anxiously and carefully upon the general principles which 
may be drawn from the law of nations to illustrate or confirm them, 
I have come to the concluaion that the slave-trade is a trade pro- 
hibited by universal law and by the Taw of France; and that, 
therefore, the claim of the asserted French dwners, must be de- 
jected.*' 

. Lieutenant Stockt6n was the first in the United States who ever 
asserted and acted upon these broad and fundamental principles 
of natural law. It was a bold and decided assumption of responsi- 
bility, whicli was as creditable to his moral courage as to the^ accu- 
racy of his perceptions of justice. 

On his return, from his second cruise on the coast of Africa, 

Stockton was ordered .to the West Indies, to check the depredations 

of the numerous pirate^ then cruising in the neighbouring seas. 

Thi^ duty be performed with all the ardour, vigour, and enterprise 

• by which his character w&s distinguished. 

The. pirates, whose residence was on the coast of Cuba, would lie 
i^ wait along-shore for their prey, and, whenever a vessel was dis- 
covered upon which they coqld bring to bear superior numbers, 
they would put off in: t^eir boats, surprise and murder the crew, 
and take possession of the ship. Stockton believed that the only 
.true course to contend with such outlaws Was to pursue them on 
shore and extirpate them wherever found. If the Spanish authori- 
ties were unable to restrain the inhabitants of Cuba from such 
atrocities, they had no reason to .complain if, in hot pursuit, their 
shores were invaded for the purpose of chastising the enemies of 
• all mankind. 

Stockton, accordingly, Whenever he discovered a piracy to be com- 
mitted, and had made pursuit of the |>erpetrators, invariably followed 
thein ashore, and hunted them down to their diens and hiding-places. 
In this way he gave a serious check to their nefarious depredations, 
and inspired them with a salutary terror of American retribution. 
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Returning to the. United States, he was ordered South, with » 
party to survey the Southern Coast, in 1823-4. While thus en- 
gaged, he was married, at Charleston, South' Carolina, to Miss Maria 
Potter^ only daughter of the late John Potter. 

In 1826, after continuing in service for near sixteen years with 
out furlough or leaV€^of absence, he considered himself entitled to 
some repose. He accordingly settled fit Princeton, New Jersey, 
and, in consideration of his long-c6ntinued apd arduous services, 
was suffered by the Department to remain at home for some time, 
though not actually on furlough. 

One of his first acts upon his return to New Jersey was the 
organization of the New Jersey Colonization Society, of which be 
was the first president. This Society still exists in flourishing con* 
dition, and has bc^en the means of great usefulness to the colony of 
Liberia. It has recently received liberal assistance from the Legis- 
lature of the State ; and it may be said, without exaggeration, that 
there is no State in which the coloxu^ation cause has warmer friends, 
or where it is more popular. 

At this period of his life Captain Stockton ipdulged in the plea- 
sures of the turf. He imported frotn England some of the finest 
stoqk of blooded horsed which have been introduced into the country. 
Their progeny still maintain by their general success the reputation, 
and value of their sires* Among the most celebrated t)f his importa- 
tions, it is only necessary to name Trustee, L&ngfbrd, and Diana. 
Captain Stockton is supposed to have been quite successful on the 
turf. 

Langford, one of his favourite horses, won a produce-stake of ten 
thousand dollars, on the Washington course, over & good field of 
horses, among which was said to be a famous racer of General Jack: 
son while he was President, though he was known as the owner only 
to a few of the initiated. 

The sportsmen, familiar with the merits of General Jackson's 
horse, were confident of succj^sd, and bet high in his favour. A few 
days before the race. Captain Stockton's, trainer fell sick, and, un- 
able to supply his place, the captain came on himself and took the 
place of the trainer, superintending minutely the grooming of his 
horse until the day of the race. A day or two before the race, 
Langford had the HI luck to fiill lame suddenly while galloping 
around the course. These incidents inspired the friends of his 
competitors with additional' confidence ; and, though the lameness 
disappeared immediately after its cause was ascertained, (a piece of 
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gravel,) and was removed, the jockeys pretty generally bet on the 
General's horse. 

An immense concourse of people assembled on the race-cenrse on 
the day of trial. The Presideiit's horse was the general favourite, 
and odds were freely given, by those who bet on the field. So con- 
fident were those who bet on the General's horse of his success, that 
the floor of the ballroom, where the annual Iball of the season was 
given, was ornamented with a full-length portrait of the horse. To 
the astonishment of the crowd, however, Captain Stookton'a horse 
proved to be the winner. 

After Stockton's sudden and unexpected departure for the Pacific 
in 1845, and during his absence in California, his stud was broken 
up and all his racers sold, and, we believe, ever since he has en- 
tirely relinquished the sports of the turf. 
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BBomOAinxATioH. or PAXTns m 1826-7 — iin>iPBin>«NY Acnoir-or n. trrccrton^f ' 

HIS KBOTITVDB AS A POLITICIAH — ^T?^ rB0KBAUST8 — ^HIS OPIRIOHS t>P THBI& PmO^ 
SQBIFTlOjr — m. ADAMS PLSDOIS KOT TO PBOifQ&IQK— OBHBRAL JACK80K*8 AJWICM 
TO MK. MOXBOB — STATS OP PABTIBS III MBW JBBSBT — 8TATB DBHOCBATlC COirVBH- 
T^OB — MB. STOOKTOB APPOIBTBD A DBLBQATB^^IS PBOMPT PUNISHMENT OP AX 
IBSULT— COMTBMTIOjr DISSOLTBD — SUCCESS Ot T^B ADAMS TICCBT — ME. ADAMS'S 
inOLATION OP HIS PLBDOBS — MK. STOCKTOIf DBNOUNCBS HIM— S0PPOETS GBBEKAk 
JAOKSOB IB 18|S8— OOHSTBUCTIOB OP DELAWARB AKD a/lRITAV CABAL — PIXABOtAL ! 
DIPr^OULTIBS — MB. STOCKTOB OOBS TO LORDOX AKD SBCUBBS A LOAM — M&. STOCK- 

Am am amti-momopolist— camal jdomplbtev — -rri matiomal importancb — kbw 

JBRSBT-IMTBBMAL IMP&OfBMBMTS — TBAMSIT DUTIXS-^MO TAX ON CITIZENS OP OTHER 
STATiS — ^PARALLBL BXTWBBH MR. STOCKTOB AJIP DB WITT CUMTOlf — LBT^ER O^ 
PUBLIO WORKi. 

« • ■ ■ 

Thb years 1826-7 were di8tl]igai8h.6c[ Igr the inoiplent reorgani^ 
tion of parties on a. basis somewhat different frpm that ok which 
they had previQiisIj' stood. ANiiew er4 iu the political history of 
the United States now comoienQed. From the administration of 
General Washington to the^Treaty of Ghent, the Federal and Demo- 
cratic parties were at issue chiefly in relation to onr foreign policyr' • 
But, after the restoration of peace in 181S, new questions arose, apd | . 
in afew years the old Unes of political ciiffiprence^ere in a great mea- 
su^e obliterated. . As it respects these new questions — relating to ^ 
the encouragement of domestic manuTi^ttiires and the proseoution ' 
of Jbitemal improvements — ^Federalists and Democrats concurred or 
differed without reference to party. The representatives of the / 
commercial interests of the ^orth acted in <io-aperation with the 
South ; while the great body of politicians who represented the in- > 
terior districts of the Northern and .Mi4dle States, togetheir witb 
those from the West) sustained the policy of protection and that of . i . 
the pro^ecutioiji of internal improvements. During the whole of • 
Mr. Monroe's eight jears' administration, notwithstanding this state 
.of things, and notwithstanding the Federal party had ceased all 
opposition to the government, and. had entirely relinquished its 
national or^nization, nevertheless Fedfiralists continued to be ex- 
cluded from o£Sce^ and were as rigidly proscribed by the State 
governments which were eontroUed- by the Democrats, as if they. ' 
were still acting in open hostility to the Democratic party. • 
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l^ev cbn6eqiience of the dissolution of national parties then was 
the same as that which ha^ followed the dissolution of national 
parties in our own times< Geogra;phical preferences and sectional 
animositiek soon divided politicians who had before acted in concert. 
' ; The succession ta the Presidency, in the letter part of Mr. Monroe's 
admiiiistrationy became the absorbing subject of political attention. 
The candidates for the Presidency in 1824 were all members of the 
Democratic partj/distinguished^for talents and their public serviccfd ; 
but ih^j were all cax^didates supported principally by that section 
■ r :of country Itl whicjh they had resided. The presidential coiitest of 
y " iL824 was, with some slight exceptions, a sectional contest, in which 
the recent differences' l)etween Federalists and Democrats were to- 
tally disregarded. T^ife North presented Mr. Adams; the South 
brought forward Mn' Crawford and Mr. Calhoun, though the latter 
soon retired from the controvef sjjr In favour of General Jackson, who 
^as a native of the same Stat^ as Mr. Calhoun. The Southwest 
aird Vest' were divided between 'G^eral ' Jactson and Mr. Clary, 
^he proneness of the .people to geographical divisions is, therefore, 
strikiDgly Ulustafted bythis portit)n of our political history. 

Mr. AdQ^m's, althjoiigh extremely obnoxious to tho Federal party, 

which be left Jaoon after it fell itito tl)e minority, notwithstanding, 

' derived Iris chief suppimt from those verjr States of New England 

in. which >« the Federal party had always been most powerful; and 

the <;auoa3 nou^it^ation of the Democratic party, though made in 

, jatriot conformity with Dempcraticrusages, wasti^eated wijth contempt 

' ' by a large majority of thoso who had always been recognised as 

the leaders and o^'acled of that party. The caucus nominee, Mr. 

Crawford, received the smallest number ^f votes of any candidate 

who' was returned to Congr^ to be voted' for by that body. The 

sectional preference^ of the pei^le Over rod^all other considerations, 

atod ehtirely ignored the ottigations'of' i),arty. As we have ob- 

"serviedy we istre witnessing thi& p(]i:;trcf 1 {phenomenon in our day, 

Mr. Adamp received in th^ Ne\K; Bngla^d States the united sup- 
port of Federalists and Democrats.: In t];ie Middle States, however, 
especially in New Jersey, a large numbei" of Federalists supported . 
General Jackson. The grounds for this preference of the Federal- 
ists (there beihg no candidate .for .the. Presidency residing in* any of 
. t^ose States) was the celebrated letter of General Jackson to Mr. 
M^niroe,^ advising him to appoint a. Federalist as a member' of his 
•cabinet, and, as .the Federalists were no logger organized as an oppo- 
sition party, to receive iuto hii confidence meritorious statesmen * 
who had formerly belongejd 4o the Federal party. This ^ vice of 
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General Jackson, far in advance of the public sentiment of his 
partj) iras dictated by those enlarged, patriotic, and magnanimous 
feelings which have contributed quite as much as his achievements 
in the field to exalt our estimate of his abilities and virtues. 

In order to secure his election by tho House of Representatives, 
it became necessary for Mr. Adams to give pledges that he would 
abolish the proscription of the Federalists. The balance of power 
in Congress wa9 held in the representation of three States by Fed^ 
ralists. The votes of these gentlemen could have elected General 
Jackson as well as Mr. Adams. ' Mr. Adam^ it is charged^ gave the 
necessary pledges, and was elected. 

An opposition was immediately organiied against the administnu* 
tion of Mr. Adams, and a disposition manifested to oppose it with- 
out regard to its measures or principles. 

It became obvious to all who irere acquainted with Captain 
Stockton, as he was then called,, that a man of his activity of mind, 
decision, and force of character^ would soon obtain weight and 
consideration aiDong the people when he became known to them. . 
Efforts were very naturally made, therefore, by leading politicians, 
to enlist him in their respective parties. ^ 

Th6 conduct of Stockton at this period of his life, when called 
upon for the first time to act with reference to politics by ]the soli- 
citations of distinguished politiciai^, strikingly illustrates one re- 
markable feature of his -character, and that is, his complete inde- 
pendence. If there is a man who invariably decides all important 
.questions respecting his own course of action for himself, it is Com* 
modore Stockton. He is influenced neither by friend nor foe, nor 
by his' interests, and much less hj his fear of con9equences, in 
making up his nrind to do what be considers proper. When called 
upon to act, he is only solicitous to know what is right, what is Con- 
sistent with honour, duty, and patriotism) and he decides without . 
reference to the consequences as. they may affect himself, whether 
for .good or for evil. 

He had never participated in the fierce conflicts so acrimoniously 
conducted between the Federalists and Democrats. He had entered 
the navy at a period of life which precluded the indulgence of any 
sympathy with political parties^ When he returned to his country^ 
he found, that, although the Federalists had ceased all opposition to 
successive Democratic administrations, they were still pposcribeci as 
if they Were aliens; all ofSces of distinction were closed upon 
thejm. In New Jersey, the effect was the proscription of the most 
ti^ented and patriotic men in the State. In the Sta^e of New 
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Jersej, the course of the Federalists during the war of 1812 had 
not been factious. Many of them had volunteered and nobly 
stepped into the ranks of the army or militia at the first appearance 
of danger. He thought that. the continued proscription of such 
men was unjust and injurious to the country. Accordingly, when 
solicited to espouse the cause of Mr. Adams, his first response was 
that he would support no administration which would not raise the 
ban of that odious proscription which ostracized from the public 
service the men who were among the founders and fathers of the 
republic. He was inform^d by gentlemen in the confidence of the 
President that it was his intention no }onger to recognise the dis- 
tinction of Federalist and Democrat. Mr. Adams, he was informed, 
owed his election to his having given such a distinct pledge. It 
wa9 said in the cotemporary papers that a letter containing in black 
and white that pledge"^, of Mr. Adams was submitted to Captain 
Stockton. 

He had the sagacity, howev/er, to perceive that, though Mr. Adams 
had given such a pledge, it was by na means certain that he had the 
moral courage to* redeem it. He had called 'no Federalist into his 
cabinet, nor had he in any way given any evidence of tis disposition 

• to observe it by any of his appointments. Jt was eyidetit that par- 
ties were in a state of transition, and no peeuli&r principles had yet 
(in the spring of 1826) been developed, either by the administration 
of Mr. Adams or by his opponents, which would justify, in the 
opinion .of Stockton, bis attaching himself to one or the other pre- 
maturely. He would not, therefore, enlist in favour of Mt. Adams's 
re-election nor for the election-of Oeneral Jackson. He took the 
position that Mr. Adams's administration should be tested by its 
mefrits, and explicitly protested that any support he might give his 
administration should not preclude his opposing the re-election of the 
incumbent if his measures or principles should prove justly obnoxious 
to censure. 

In order that his peculiar position might be vindicated, if ne» 
cessary, he established a newspaper at Princetou, iu the columns of 
which he declared that his support .of Mrl Adams was contingent on 
his good behaviour in office. Many of the leading editorial articles 
in that paper were written by Captain Stockion, and exercised an 
important influence on publicopihion in New Jersey. 

For many years a Democratic -State convention had assembled 

•b^iennially at Trenton, for.the'purpose of nominating, candidates for 
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Congress, to be voted for on a general ticket. - The ticket thus nomi- 
nated was always sure to be elected, such was the decided prepon- 
derance of the Democratic party. 

In the year 1826, this convention assembled in August, and the 
supporters of Adams and of Jackfeon respectively made great exer- 
tions to elect delegates to it Whichever party obtained control of 
this convention would have ostensibly^the prestige of the Democratic 
party in its favour. The effort was, in the first instance, to acquire 
the ascendency in the Democratic county conventions, which selected 
the delegates to the State convention. In some of the counties, 
double delegations were returned, each claiming to be the pure. 
Democratic representatives. They assembled at Trenton on the 
20th day of September. The Adams and tho Jackson party were 
both nearly equal in strength. ' , 

Captain Stockton was, elected a delegate from the county of So* 
merset, in which he resided. On th^ evening previous to the con- 
vention, an. informal ii^eeting of the Adams delegates was hjeld. At 
that meeting it became apparent to the Adams men that they had 
in Stockton a leader in whom entire confidence could be placed, and 
it was agreed that he should be supported, in every move, with the 
whole strength of the party. He perceived, from the spirit of over- 
bearing and impetuous determinatioii exhibited by the Jackson 
party, that they would probably put all rules and precedents. at 
defiance,^ and attempt to carry tlieir measures by mere numerical 
force, without regard td justice or usage. He therefore defer- 
*tnined to give them every facility for the indulgence of this spirit, 
well knoyring that it would result either ^n breaking up the con- 
vention in confusion, or else in a reaction among tho people 
fatal to those who should violate the usages of the Democratic 
p*rty. 

As soon as the convention assembled, Captain Stockton nomi- 
nated as president of t^e convention a leading Jackson delegate, 
and subsequently another .Jackson delegate as secretary, who were 
elected without opposition. This rather Surprised the Adams men 
who Were not in the secret. Stockton voted also ih favour of re- 
ceiving the Jackson delegate?^ whose seats were disputed, from 
several counties, until the reception of the delegates from Cumb^. 
land became the question. ' 

The Adams delegates from this county, according to Democratic 
usage, were the regularly-appointed delegates, and should have been 
received. But the Jackson men, now feeling strong enough to defy 
their opponents without, any respect for their. rights, rejected the 
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Adams delegation from Cumberland and received tbe Jackson dele- 
gates. 

A flagrant act of injustice had now been perpetrated ; and Captain 
Stpckton determined that upon this act he would make a case for 
the {lissoliition of the convention which the people would justify 
and vindicate, or that he would compel his opponents to rescind 
their vote and retrace their steps. He accordingly proceeded to 
address* them in a bold and exciting manner, denouncing their vio- 
lation of Democratic usages^ and stigmatizing their exercise'of power ' 
as arbitrary and tyrannical. 

Several of the most prominent. Jackson leaders were in the lobby, 
at this time, and some of them saiil audibly to their partisans that 
Stockton must be stopped and put down, or that he would break up 
the convention. While he was thus haranguing the convention, lie 
saw one of the delegates who had been in conference with the Jack- 
son leaders in the lobby leave them and enter the area in front of 
the President's chair, immediately opposite his. own position. This 
delegate had, on the previous day, used offensive language in pre- 
sence of CaptaiQ Stockton, which l^e did not resent^ iCt the time, 
partly because the offender was visibly intoxicated, and partly be- 
cause he was ignorant that Captain Stockton was |)resent. The 
delegate approached, as we said, the speaker,- until within a few feet 
of him, and then, in a loud and violent tone, sai^d, <(What right has 
that damned rascal here with th^ government's commission in his 
pocket? Turn him out." 

With that intuitive sagacity for which he is so distinguished oa* . 
emergencies of importanc,e. Captain Stockton saw that this public 
insult was designed to confuse and. arrest him.' Those who had 
prompted it calculated that Stockton would sit down and wait till 
after the convention should call.the offender to account ; in the mean 
time, having silenced the chief chapapion of the Adams men, they 
would have every thing their own wav. But t;hey were entirely igno- 
rant of the man upon whom they experimented. He seized upon ihe 
occurrence as the consummation of violence and aggression which he 
had predicted would hurry his opponents to the commission of some 
great offence which would justify the dissolution of the convention. 
He determined, with that promptitude and decision of character 
which belongs to him, to punish a public insult in a public manner, 
on the spot and at the moment when it was offered. Without the 
hesitation of a second, he stepped across the intervening platform, 
and with a single blow prostrated tbe offender to the floor ; then, 
. quickly resuming his place,^ in ^ voice whi(ih commanded the atten- 
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tion of the now tmnultuoiis crowd, he proceeded to yindicate what he 
had done. But no sooner had he thus punished his assailant than 
the whole convention of delegates sprang to their feet, the lobbj 
rushed in upon the floor of the delegates,— some struggling, appa- 
rently, to assail Stockton personally, others to ascertain the facts. 

Stockton's friends crowded around him, resolved to defend him 
to the last. One of them offered him a dirk, but he put it aside, 
saying, <« It is brains, not arms, whi9h are required now." At one 
time several orators were speaking together, and a Babel of excite* 
ment, uproar, and agitation was exhibited, perf^tly indescribable. 
All thb occurred in a few ^noments of time ; when Stocktpn, per- 
ceiving that he could not be heard from the flo^, dprfmg on a tabid 
and continued his address. He spoke with regret of the necessity 
which devolved upon him to punish such an' insult as that which he' 
had received immediately, and he appealed, to his hearers, as 
Jerseymen and men of honour, if it was possible for him without dis- 
gracing his uniform to have done otherwise.. His hearers were 
gradually softened and mollified ; and, as their temper cooled, Stock- 
ton concluded by a ipotion that the convention should adjourn sin€ 
dicj which was carried by acclamation* He then gave notice of a 
place and the time of the day when the Adams delegates, would 
meet and form a ticket. 

It is to be regretted th&t the speech, delivered on this occasion by 
Captain Stockton has not been preserved* It was undo.ubtedly one 
of the most powerful addresses ever made to* a popular assembly in 
^^w Jersey, and raised him at once t6 the foremost .rank among the 
political men of the State. 

Thus, owing to his tact and presence of mind, his political oppo« 
nents were balked of their expected triumph, — they lost the prestige 
of making their nomination under the forms of the old I>emocratic 
party;- while the friends of Stockton were saved from an ignominious 
defeat, and entered the field upon equal terms with their adversaries. 
The election qame on the second Tuesday of October, and resulted in 
the election of the Adams candidates for Congress by a decided 
majority. 

An occasion now happened by which Mr. Adams's fidelity to his 
pledges respecting the Federalists could be effectually tested. The 
office of District Judge of the United States for New Jersey became 
vacant by death, and an appointment was required to fill the 
vacancy. The names of three candidates who had been Federalists, 
and whose qualifications were of the highest order, were foorwarded 
to the President; ' . 
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At the head of the list was the name of -Richard Stockton, who, 
for a If hole generation,^had stood unrivtflled, the foremost lawyer at 
the bar of New Jersey. Chief Justice Kirkpatrick, who for 
twenty-one years had sat as Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey, was also pressed upon Mr. Adams for this appointment. 
Aaron Ogden, alsb a distinguished lawyer, and a soldier of the Revo- 
lotion, was a candidate likewise. But the gentleman preferred for 
the honourable post of District Judge of the United States had never 
beeu professionally educated as a lawyer, and on that ground Mr. 
Monroe, several years previously, had refused to appoint him to the 
same office, but conferred it on Judge Pennington. The appointee 
of Mr. Adams was the only candidate notoriously destitute of the 
proper qualifications for this office^.. But he had for many years 
been the leader of the old Democratio'party ; and Mr. Adams, un- 
fortunately for himself, seemed more desirous of making political 
capital by means of this appointment than of properly administering 
the trust with which the Constitution invested him of dispensing his 
official patronage for the t)enefit of the people. Mr. Rossell was 
appointed. • Mr. Adams's pledges were violated, palpably, wvthout 
excuse or jus^ificatioh. 

ImmediatlBly after th^ New Jersey.appointment, the vaqancy in the 
Southern District of New York was filled by Judge Betts ; and the 
friends of Chancellor Kent, and D. B, Ogden, and Josiiih Hoffman, — 
all eminent lawyers and Fed^alists, — were chagrined and disgusted 
by the evident determination of Mf. Ada^is to cpntinue the proscrip- 
tion of the Federalists, though his administration had been indebted 
for its (existence to them. Other appointments were made soon 
after, showing ^^ a foregone conclusion'* that Mr. Adams, instead of 
adapting himself to the new order of things, which indicated the 
total disruption and dissolution of both the old parties, was vainly 
attempting to preserve their vitality by courting one at the ex- 
pense of the other, in utter contempt of his pledges to his friends 
and his' duty to the country. 

Captain Stockton, having originally supported Mr. Adams's admi- 
nisttation, upon the principle that it would cease to proscribe the 
Federalists who were meritorious and were true to the Constitution 
and the Union, now perceiving that he had been deceived, promptly 
and abruptly did as he originally said he would do whenever he had 
reason to' doubt the honesty or condemn the aots of Mr. Adams. 
He ceased, therefore, to render any aid or assistance to the Adams 
administration. 

As t^ha measures and prineiples of Mr. Adams were developed, his 
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latitudinarian Views in relation to the construction of the Constitn- 

I 4 

tion, to internal improvements and State rights, Stockton, soon per- 
ceived the necessity of resisting his re-election. In 1827, the sec- 
tional strife of 1828-4 had entirely' ceased. The people were.i^gain 
divided into only two parties,— ^the one supporting the administra- 
tion of Adams and advoqating his re»election, the other opposing 
his policy and measures and united in .favour of General Jackson. 
Stockton soon became one of the most decided, supporters of the 
General, and continued so throughput his whole term of service. 
Between them the most cordial and friendjy intercourse s^ibsi^ted. 
The principles of the Democyatic * party as it was reorganized, by 
General Jackson, and as those principles were then understood, 
he approved; and they still constitute Jn the main his political ^ 
creed, as will be seen by. reference to his speeches. The doctrine of 
State rights as expounded by the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
of 1798^9,* of a strict construction of the Constitution, of a simple 
and economical government,. of opposition to all foreign entangling 
alliances, and the sentiment pf devotion to the Union and implied 
observance of the obligations ^ of the Cons titutiou, he has always 
consistently advocated and maintained. Nor, in the exercise of 
that independence which is an element of his character, has he 
failed to denounce iiny disregard of these principles, whether ex- 
hibited by political friends or opponents. 

Some have thought that he was not sufficiently observant of the 
obligations of party. Such persons have not been aware of the 
uniform language which he has always held from youth up in 
relation to party. The country ietnd its welfare, he has uniformly 
asserted, were the only legitimate objects of party action; and when 
the safety, honour, or happiness of the country conflicted with the 
success of parties, it has been his doctrine that the claims of pa- 
triotism were paramount to those of party. . The truih is that Stock- 
^n, in the political field, is the same 'man, with the same identical 
characteristics, as Stockton in the field of war. Bold, chivalric, and 
adventurous, whether it be an enemy to bo encountered — thundering 
on his advance, or a principle of politii;al action to he attacked or 
defended, he displays the same fearless intrepidity, and marches 
onward with the same unfaltering steps. . There is a chivalry in 
politics as well as in war ;. but, unfortunately, while the one is ^d- 
mirisd and extolled by the multitude, Vth^y often deride and depre- 
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» 

cintO' the oth^r. It is only history, and the fbW good atid wise, . 
who appreciate the honest politician. 

' In 1828^^ piibliC' attention in New Jersey was attracted with 
mach interest to the subject of internal improvements* The benefits, 
conferred on the people and State of New York by the construction 
of fthc Erie Canal had given a great im{>ulse to the public pdind in 

. relation to roads and canals. Believing the construction of a canal 

to connect the waters. of the Delaware and Hudson Rivers to be a 

*" work of national in^portance, the citizens of New Jersey had made 

frequent applications to Congress foir aid towards the accomplish- 

; meht of that work; but no aid froT^ that quarter could be obtained. 
The State of New Jersey, in 18S16,. confe.rred a charter on a New 
York eompany to ponstruct thb Delaware and Karitan Canal, with 

. very liberal privileges; but, after a yeat spent in fruitless efforts to 
dispose of the stock, the New Yorkers abandoned the enterprise^ 
III 1830, another charter was granted by the Legislature for a 

' eanal (Company at the same time that the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company was inciorporated. Mr. Stockton was absent frqiA 
New Jersey at this time, Wd took no part in the popular action 
which le.d' to the enactment of the charter for the canaL Upon his 
return from -th^ South, in thesummer of '18S0, he found that the ' 

. books of subscription- to the stock of the canal company had been 

opened, and but a small portion of the stock had been taken. He 

was originally in favour- of the State'6' eonsti'ucting the, canal, and 

predicted that it would eyentualljr become la source of emolument. 

By the .action of the Jjegislature it now became settled that the 

" State would not unclertake the work ; and it was a question between 
having 90 canltl or ob4;iuning its. constructidn throqgh the instru- 

' mentality of a x^fiarterod ootnpany.; ' Mr. Stockton was strenuously 
urged to undertake the ent^n>riBe. ^ After <lue deliberation, he *sub« 
soribed the necessajry number of ahares to. secure the charter. He 
at once endeavoured to. enlist the New York and Philadelphia capi^ 

' taliats in the work; but, though it was .apparent that those cities 
would derive the ^ief betiefil from the canal when completed, he; 
obtained little er rio material aid from those quarters.. ' They doubted 
whether so short? ik^ canal. Could.be made profitable, and considered 
the enterprise too hasardoua to* oontribute to- its prosecntion.v He 
was compelled to rely chiefly Ttpoit his own i;'esoax'cQS and those of 
his immediate &mi}^ ^ friends^ The w6rk was Commenced with 

^ vigour, and prosecuted with all his energy; He embarked his- whole 
fortune i(nd that of. his famijj in the enterprise.. • ^e manifested a 
rOQiarkable liberality in letting the contracts &ir' the' Canal and 
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locks, hj directing that bo contracts stoald b6 given at a price be- 
low the estimates of the engineer^ ^e knew that tbej were as low 
as any man couldl honourably afford to do the work, and be would 
suffer no temptation to be offered, to contractors t^ cheat the bdm- 
pany or the labourers employed 1^ them.^ . i» ' • 

During the progress of the work, asev^^^finanqial drlsiB.oecaAre(f 

. in the United States, It became evident that iJie original stock 
Subscribed would not be sufficient to complete the canth and a loan 
could not be obtained upoti any re)&sonabIe. terms a.t home. The 
credit of the United States had b^e^ sofQeWhat atralnedin SJurppe^ 
and Mr. Stockton was told l>j^ the iNew Tork ^nd Fhil|ldefTphi# 
brokers that he could not n^otiaie' such a loan' itc/^aS s^qafared jn, 
London. He, howlver, dettonined to make the ex]>eriiiienty ^n4 
accordingly proceeded to Europe.^ Avoiiiiug tbci'. intermediate as*- 
sjstance of ^e money'dealeas, iie. applied directly to the great cipi« 
talis ts themselves, and 80<$n convinced'thepi.iof the Buffici0QO5^.of the 
Delaware and Baritan Canal as a securfty ibr- the loan plroposedi 
His succeto was deemed at that time a financial (>perf^o6 qt no 
Ordinary character. • * 

While the canat was thus in progresSi the Oa^nden and Assboj 
Railroad was. likewise in process of eo^nstroction^ unde^r the durecti^a' 
of his friends,* the Mesits, Stevens, so renowned for their enterpiise.. 
and sagacity. It became quite plain that the railtodj^ would carry 

'all the passengers and the greater partoF ifae-^mos); valuable fVeight. 
Mr.^Stockton, with the peopled in the centvi^.coiinties of Hew Jefaey^ 
considered the canal as really the most important work of .the two to 
the State. In order to protect the canal^ they therefore applied for i 
liberty to construct a railroad through the central parts of Neir 
Jersey, from Trenton to New Brunswick,' Therd was liothiag in the 
Camden and Amboy charter. which rendered su<$h%gf ant an infringe^ 
taent of their privileges. It was, however/ strenuouEsly opposed . by * 
the railroad company and its friend^./ Mr, Stockton tbpk the j^ouj^ 
that, unless their application were conceded, the Camden axi4 Amboy 
Company would be a monopoly. Mucb, has been* said about mo- 
nopoly atiui anti^monopoly in New Jersey fit will appear 'from Ihese 
facts that Mr. Stockton Was'.among tlie first of tfae^^ti-ifaonopolijits. 

The Legislature tenniri^t^d the controven^sy which ^threateped to .' 
agitate the Slate, and botasoli'^ated the .companies, with authority to*, 
construct the Trenton and New Brunswick 'Raihroadi! A railroad 

. already had been coBstr4cted f^om Trentbn an<^ PbUadelphia, aiui 
alsQ another connecting New:Birundwick and Jem^ Qiij* ' The 
joint cooftp&nies thas'8ec)U;ed to'Neiw Jersey two diiftijict ib<^oiigh- ' 
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fares throt^ the State hj railroads^ as irell as the sacoessful com- 
pletion of the canal, They likewise gave the Stiate $200,000 of 
their stock, guaranteed that the transit duties accruing to the State 
for passengers 'and freight should never be less than $30,000 per 
annum, and snhmitted txf important reductions in the fares which 
they were originally permitted by their charters to collect. . 

Much- outcry has been raised because of these transit duties, by 
citizens of other States ^ho imperfectly understand their nature. 
Notwithstanding New . York and Pennsylvania, and every ,State 
which ha^ constr^ucted public works, exact a revenue from them in 
the shape of tolls and charges for freight. New Jersey, having con(- 
stracted her public works, without incurring any public debt thropgh 
• the instrumentality of ehart^ted companies, is vehemently censured ' 
, because she has b^en prpvident enough to reserve some revenue to • 
herself from the business d<nie upon the worl^ she has authorized* 

The mistake of the citizens of other States, who t^ensure J^ew Jersey 
for this cause, is, that they consider the transit duties as a tax levied *. 
upon them. ^ If it were-such, thera CQuld *be no doubt of the right 
of J^QW Jersey to exact it. But it is a tax on the business of the 
companies, and not ^pon individuals. It is a ^ubstif ute for taxation 
of ^ the capital ef the (companies,. The State foresaw that, while the 
capital remained stationary, the business of the companies would 
augment annually^ lEVliile granting important privileges, the State 
therefore wisely pfotected her own interests. The entire income 
ifhicji she deriyes from the companies is now about $150,000 per 
annum. The tolls a^d cliarges of the companies are, however, in 
n6 manner affected by these duties: Were they entirely abolished 
thQ companies would charge the same as they do nowr 

Mpch clamoi](r has been raised in the newspaper* also respecting 
. the. monopoly enjoyed by tljese companies. . It is obvious that these 
. Iforks could not have been constructed unless exclusive privileges 
had btfen ouginally conferred, as an dndueement and protection to 
those who made them. * These privileges are the price paid for these . 
works at a time When there was n6' certainty that they would ever 
remunerate their projectors. JTotwithstanding the value of these 
great. worksj the proprietors hare several times offered to surren- 
der them, to the State upon their being paid the actual value^ Cfr the ' 
<?ost and interest thereon, of their original construction. Btit public » 
(opinion, nifith few Exceptions, is sa^sfied that they can be managed 
better and more economically by chartered companies than by thb # 
State herself. 

The Dehware and Baritan Canal is. a work of great value and 
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importance. Its business promises to exoeed the moat sangoine 
expectations of its projectors. When the coal-fields of Pennsyl- 
vania are more fallj developedi this canal will be supplied witbi fr^bt 
to its utmost capacity. Vessels of five hundred tons now pass 
through it from the Dela^^are to the Hudson. In time of war with 
any maritime nation, the whole coasting trade afloat will seek this 
channel. No other work of similar importance in ihe United 
States has yet been constructed through the energy and exertions 
of any sinele indiridual. Mr. Clinton, indeed; is celebrated as one 
of the most powerful projectors of the construction of th^ Erie 
Oanal. But he was assisted by taany associates, who shared the 
responsibility and the honour of that work; and he was -sustained 
by the credit of the State of New York, which, alone ^contributed 
ihe financial meaps. Mr. Stockton was aided by the credit of no 
State. No debt was incurred by New Jersey for that object. But' 
thef e it is, a magnificent and endutrhg benefit not only to the people 
of New Jersey, but to the' people Of the adjacent States particn- 
tarly and the comnierce of the whole country generally.* 

The following letter of Commodore Stockton^ reviewing the whole 
subject of internal improvement, in New Jersey, will be a useful 
auxiliary to the reader in enabling him to understand better this 
jioftion of our history : — 

KBPLY OP COMMODORE R. P. STOCKTON TO T^B LETTER FROM CITI- 
ZENS OP tom's river. • 

4 ^ • • 

• jl , # 

, * • . ► I ' 

To Messrs, F. J". Speevy TT. /. JameSy James Chblicky Benjamin L, 
Iron%y and otheriy citizens of the t^ounty of Ocean. 

Gei^lbmbn: — In consequence of my absence from ^Princeton, 
I did not see your letter until it, was published in the MonmotUh " 
Democrat. 

It would, nevertheless, have been sooiier acknowledged had not 
numerous engagements prevented. The act to whibh you refer; I 
assure you, gave me no annoyance. If in the exercise of the 
"largest liberty" any of my feilow-citizenis see fit to recreate them- 
selves by executing effigies which they, please to designate " Com- 
modore Stockton," they are '^Icome to jJt the. enjoyment and glory 
they caA derive from amusements so harmless.^ While coliscioud of . 
the rectitude of my own Actions and intention^, malicious dentlncia- 
tions move me not. 
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It ia i^ow nearly a.qnarteroF'a century uDce I devoted my rniod^ 
Biy [pesos, and those of co-Operating friends yi 
to tbe cause of interpal improyenient ia New ■ 
flider ,the inadequacy of my experience and 
enterpriee in nbich I then engaged, the diffi 
tered, afid the slender resources which at firs 
trol, 4nd then advert to the realization of m 

■ more especially when I survey the benefits ■» 
toy instrumentality^ have t)een conferred upc 
system of internal improveYnents, which I hi 
fended, X can well tolerate with indifference any abuse which my 
epccesa and iny fidelity to the true interests and welfare of my 
nsktive State may.provo^e. 

Gentlemen, yoii. say tfia* "a. majority of the people here are' 
opposed to the measures of the party with which yoa co-operate, 
aud to the State policy of which you ar,e an able advooate." With 
regard to "party meaauves," I do not care a rush; but in relation . 
to the improvement of New Jersey I do Ipe\ deeply eoncerned, and 
will hope that.tlia tvme is not far' distant when there will be littl» 
or Ho difference of opinioQ between us. No doubt the tim^ has 
been, when & formidable opposition existed in New Jersey to the 
eystom of^ internal improvements with which I have been identified. 
the papers teemed w}th abuse of me, and a powerful party threat- 
ened the extinction oi" private rights and the violation of public 
hononr. I placed myself in the breach on those occasions ; but I 
never deprecated abuse, nor retorted the intemperate fulminations 
of political adversaries. ' I chose rather to let results speak for mo< 
To tbtiir verdict I always confidently appeal. I was willing to 
Btatid or fall With the saccees or failure of the system which I re- 
commended. ' Now that these results have proved eminently fortu- 
nate-r-no^ that triumphant success vindicates my system, though I 
may continue to treat defamation with silence and calumny with 

' contempt, I shall od no fitting occasion like the present fail to re- ' 
mind my fellow-citiaens that they owe the present prosperity oiF 
New Jersey, under God, first, to the system of internal improve* 
ment now subsisting, andj, second, to the adherence by the 'State 
and the joint «oropaAi£e' to. the principles of plighted gpqd faith. uid 
honour. 

Interposing bctweeii the two great commeTcial emppriums of th^ 
continent — :the natural bridge for all internal jbtercoursq between 

. the North and the SoiitJi,7r-b'er commerce absorbed and diverted from 

• her own karbour% New Jersey was bound by every dictate of politic 
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cal sagacity to inake the ihost of her tenrltorial advantages^ and 
to compensate herself therefrom foi* the injuries inflicted by the 
overshadowing rivalship of New York and Philadelphia. The first 
great desideratum for the accomplishment of this object was the 
construotion of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. The success of 
the Hudson and Erie Canal inspired many with a desire that New 
Jersey should make the Delaware and Raritan Canal a State work. 
The State wisely (as events have shown) shrunk from the danger 
of encumbering herself with debt. She was not pdssesaed of the 
rast resources of New York, and, judging frojn the analogy fur-^ 
nished by State prosecution and manageiaeat of public works else- 
where, it is quite' probable that, had this State commenced tlie 

. construction of the Delaware and Baritan Canal, . she would 
have abandoned it before its completion, and, instead, of pouring 
its contributions (as at present) ,into her treasufj^, the debt in- 
curred for its commencement would hang- like an incubus on lier. 
prpsperity. ' ' * . * 

For more .than ten jears Subsequent to the oompletion of the 
canal, the receipts of the joiat companies for toll hardly paid it^ 
expenses. How would the State have sustained herself under such 
a result, even if she had completed thd construction of the canal? 

. She would probably have been compelledi by public clamour to have 
sacrificed it to speculators, who ^ould assume 6nly half of her in^ 
debtedness, just ^ Pennsylvania is now eqdeav^ouring to dispose of . 
her public works. The State of New Jersey pursued a-more-caur 
tious policy ; she conferred a liberal charter on a company for the 
construction of the canal. The company which have completed it 
were secured against ruinous comj)etitiQn, and haVe been thereby 
enabled patiently to await the growth pf business on that great 
work. 

Contemporaneous with the incorporation of the, Csinal Company, 
the State incorporated also, the Camden iind Amboy Railroad and 
Transportation Company. At that time the nature and uses of 
railroads were but little known, or understood, and no one w^ aware 
of the mighty capacity of the steam locomotive. I foresaw t^at' 
the Delaware, and Raritaa Canal could not be constructed while 

. menaced with the rivalship of a railroad. The public men of New 
Jersey and the people soon became impressed with the same views; 
thej saw in corryp^itiim none of those benign influences which its 
Over-zeal0U9 friends attribute to it. They were not willing' tb risk 
the defeat of the canal for the iake of' Encouraging a ruinous com- 
petition, principally for the benefit of jthe inhabitants of other 
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States. ' They ^dtablished, thei^. ^fter careful deliberation, the 
policy and the system which. ha^e continued to this day, — a systekn 
whidh) whether called a monopoly or any thing else, has vindicated 
itself. That aystem insured the construction of the Delaware and 
Baritan Oanal; it insured also two other railroad thoroughfares 
across the State ; adeqtlate accommodations^ at reasonable fares, for 
the trapslt of all freight a^d passengers over the State ; it insured, 
too, just' eompenssitroii to. the State for the privileges conferred, 
yielding an abtindAiitand increasing, re venue, and^ in th^e progress 

^ of time and the development of the system, it secured likewise the 
construQtion o£ aH local roads which may be needed in the southern 
and western part0 of t}ie* State, when, without it^ they^ould hardly 
be miuie m the. lifetimjg; of the present generation. And lastly, that 

. system,' after all donbt about ^e productiveness of the canal and 
.railroads shall have been dispelled, and aftec exptoieftbe shall have 
demonstrated the most jadidooif and economical method of manag- 
ing them^ inyea^ the- State with the right to -take, them at their 
spprai^ed^aliie.. Should Bfae <|6 so^at the time.l?hen by law she id 
hijitkariodd to exerotse'hei;; option, so to do, and 'should ^he conduct 

. .tliem wisely; aod economically, there^can be no doob.t' they will 
liake Seir Jf^rsiey, in' proportion io her population', the most opulent 
axid flourishing State iii America or elsewhere; 
. Now, in.'contira^ wi^h the results oi this system of New Jersey, 
cast yo^r eyes over pur Isidter States^ where State construction and 
management of ^uMic works, and boundless competition, have pre- 
vailed* In one case you pejrceive powerful States crippled with 
debt a^d tormented with vexatioqs taxation, oppressing industry 
and deplk'e|^atii)j^, the ralue of the property of the people. In the 

' other case yon sec gigantic corporations tottering on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and tlnreateiiing, in their fall, to cover the land with 
deselMion^ impoverishing widows * and orphans— rthe rich and those 
who are not rich. • - - 

Unrestricted' competition, when applied to railroad constructions^ 

t is an epormous and delusive fraud; it is a fraud because it promises 
ftdyitntages \f hibh it caiinot eonfer ; it allures into a snare the 
unwary, the ignorant, iand the helpless^ and involves them all in 
one fatal catastrdplie# 

It is far' better fo^ the pAbl^e to h&vei one good railroad thanHwo 
'inferior railrQads.i The ^eal' interests of the people* of the whole 

. coTintry ajre tiot promoted by railroads transporting- freight and 
passengers at a Ids^. , The intei'est of no 'claas can be permanently 
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promoted by the industry of aay other class being underpud. 
Unrestricted competition in* the eonstruction of railroads, by pro- 
ducing inadequate compensation for railroad services, has a tendeacy 
to destroy capital. The destruction of capital is a calamity to the 
whole community. It checks enterprise and deprives labour of 
employment. There is another reason why such pnrestricted oom- 
petition is a fraud. It eventually placQJB the weaker competitor in 
' the power of the stronger, — ^making the rich richer, and the power* 
ful more powerful, and finally terminates in a more inexorable and 
omnipotent monopoly than othejrwise could be possible. 

When, under the sanction of legislative enactment, ^ large capital 
is ih vested in such a wotk as a great railroad or oatial,*the objects 
of whichare the promotion of the public interests as well as those 
of individuals,—- when that capital is tOialterably 'fixed, and oonverteii 
into such a puUic impi'ovement, and ih the shaped of stock-shares 
diffused thf bughoul the community in the hands of men of limited 
means, held in part by the comparatively p^^— by widows and 
orphiBbns— ^by executors and administrators— ^leemo^nary institu- 
tions, — ^it ought to .i)e considered as under the 80gis of the public 
protection. ' ' 

Were an incefndiary to fire the shop and stations of such > rail- 
road company, to tear up its i^ails, destroy its bridges, or in luiy 
way wantonly inJUre its structures^ he would be deemed worthy of 
condign punishment, and the condemnation of til inen would make 
hiin infamous. Yet, under thh plausible pretext of ^competition, 
still m6re destructive and pernicious, injuries are inflicted upon the 
enterprising capitalist and his helpless and confiding friends, who 
may have embarked their whole worldly substance in a railroad or 
a canal. ^ . ' 

I*care not what circumstances furnish the Occasion for such un- 
righteous legislation ; when such wrongs are jperpetrated, they are 
equivalent to robbery; they liave no foundation in justice; they 
are exertions of despotic power, irrespective of the principles of 
.' honour pr justice. It is impossible for tha interests of any com- 
munity t(^ be advanced by the violation of the eternal prmbiples of 
justice. 

These conclusions are established by experienoe, as e^chibited in 
the consequences of unrestricted railroad competition in New Eng- 
land, in New York, and in Great Britain. New Jei^sey has wisely 
repudiated the fraud and folly of a reckless and destructive com- 
petition. And the public enjoys the benefit of her- wisdom' and 
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prudence, in the most ample ac0op|iaodation8,«pon f<|ir terms.', of 
the facilities offered by her public works. " The proprietors of these 
"worka^f 6ontrolled by no sordid or circumscribed view of their duties 
and obligations, strong in the 'confidence of the people, and grate- 
ful for the. good fai^th and support which have always been manifested 
towards them by the Sti^te and their fellow-citizens^ feel an abiding 
disposition to comply with all the just requisitions of an enlightened 
public, and will ultimately be able, from the abundance of their 
resources and their strength, to transport both passengers, and . 
freight M lower rates thi^ *any ill-judged competition could ever 
have competlled. 

Next in impprtance to. the adoption of the present system of 
internal improvement in New -Jersey, in estimating the cauges of 
)ier prosperity^ may bcf n^nked the fiiin'ness and consistency with 
-vhich' the jo4nt companies and the State have adhered, through all 
.the phases of monetary/aad political affiurs, to the prin^^iples of 
. honour and plighted, faith. '\ 

. There has Been no time within the last twenty years when the 
joint companies, by the. dimple relinquishment of all oppositioa to 
' efforts for the establishment of competing, raikoads, could nof have 
rid themselves of all contributions to. the State Treasury, and vastly 
augmented their profits and income, while at.the same, time they 
could have defeatbd.any actual eompetition., Tkey have, however, 
turned a deaf ear to all overtures contemplating such results, even 
when the madness of party seemed^ to create a necessity for snch 
action. They have s^od At the portals of the State Treasury, its 
protector and defender, when others; have sought the destruction of 
. the SMt^ revenue and credit., 1 4o not exaggerate when I say that 
it has always been considered by the joint companies a paramount , 
obligation to consult the interest of the State. ' 

. And now, after .haring devoted the best portion of .my lifje to. the 
promotion of the interests, the happiness, and prosperity of New 
Jersey,*— after having been so long in contact with her puMip men, 
her legislators, andher most intelligent citizehs in all parts of the 
State^— if ihere be a man whom I have deceived or misled, whose 
confidence I have abused, ot who* can. justly c)iarge me with any 
violation of the stric'test principle^ 6f honour and integrity in my ' 
intercoursiB with hini, I am yet to know tim. • ' 

It is because ray fellow-citiz^ng know that: I have been thus 

governed by the severest principles of honour that they have stood 

. by me io baffle' and defeat those who, no msetter under what pretence 
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or pVof 6881011, sought to- endanger the State revenae. Demagogaes 
have in vain attempted, by all the acts of political chicanery, to 
Corrapt their principles or ex<;ite their cnpidity. There never has 
been a year or a day, in Ispite of all the lavish expenditure of foreign 
adventurers pr the marshalled array of faction, when any' man 
could stand up in the Legislature of New Jersey >nd propose the 
violation of the. State's compact with the joint coriipaBies, without 
inciirring the doom of universal execration and contempt. 

Yindictively as I have been assailed for my connection with these 
companies) — identical as their prostration has been sought to be 
made whh the triumph first of one party and then of anotKer^-^ 
ingeniously as astute lawyers and politicians haVe proved the in« 
fractioh of the public faith' to be compatible with law and justice,"^ — 
there has been no time when any of these attacks, or propositions, 
or sophism^, have made any serious impression on the public min^. 
That public mind has been* too honest and too sagacious to cherish 
error, or to be led, even by its passions or its pr^udices, to the com- 
mission of injustice. , , ^ 

There is.no' State in the Union — there is, in n^j opinion, jkO State 
in the world — >iB which public faith and the rights and property of 
men are more secure . than in New Jersey. There is no State in 
which stronger temptatiions have been offered* tor violate' the sanctity, 
of State obligations than here; but there is no State in which sueh 
temptations hafve. been more contemptuously spurned or more 
universally despised. To live in such a State, to be citizens of such 
a commonwealth, is a great satisfaction. To die in such a com- 
nranity, with th^ consoling Reflection that our children .will enjoy 
the shelter of its protection ai^l all the bene^ts of its just laws 
and free and noble institutions^ divests even. -death itself, in some 
measure, of apprehension.* In the natural course of htinian life, 
there are but a. few more years allotted to me. I am withdrawn 
from public life, and never expect or desire to reappear on its ^r- 
•face. My chief desire and soUeitude with respect to public afiairs 
are concentrated in New Jersey. My chief ambition is tp be re-* 
member ed as one of her sons, who honestly auid assiduously devoted 
himself, to* her welfare. There is a'monitor within my breast which 
assures me riiat, whatever may be* the views of any of vtxj fellow- 
citizens in relation to me now, however harsh their judgment, hoyp- 
ever unrelenting iind ' unforgiving their enmity and hostile their 
attitude, the time will come^ when, after my poor remains shall . 
repose bei^ea|h the sods of New Jersey witb those of my imceBtors, 
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that my memory will be cherished ifith respect, and that my name 
will stand on the page of New Jersey's history, associated forerer 
tvith those whose chief ambition'was the promotiouof her prosperity, 
happiness, and glory.. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for -the letter which yon hate addj^cssed 
to me. I will long remember it as a flatteriug evidence of true 
regard from my fellow-citizens at Tom's Biver. 

Y ery faithifully^ , \ 

Tour fiiend and obedient servant^ 

B. F. 6tookto». 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

MB. ITOOKTON SAILS IN THB OHIO (SEVKNTT-FOU^) FOR THB MBDlTERlLAinU.N SITKS 

HIS ATTINTION TO MAVAL ABCHITECTCBE — VISITS ENOLAXO— FORMS THB DESIGN OF 

▲ STBAM FB10ATB — PBOMOTED TO POST^APTAIKCT — BETCRNfl TO UNITED STATES 

BTA^ OF iPAETlBS— -VAN BCBEN'S ADMINISTRATION — CORRUPTION— INSULT TO NKW 

JBBSBT— rCAPTAIJf STOCKTON REPUDIATES VAN BUBBN — SUPPORTS RABRISMT MB. 

TTLSR*S INDl^PBNDBNT ACflON-^FI^RB THB ^PPOINTMBNT OF flBCRETART OP THS 

* NAVY TO CAPTAIN STOCKTON — DECLINED— CONSTRUCTION OF WaR-STBAMER PlUNQB- 

XON — SUCCESS dF THIS VESSEL — ACCIDBNlS-n-REPORT OF COURT OF' INQUIRY CAP- 

- TAIN STOCKTON SAILS TO TBXAS WiTB ANNEXATION RESOLUTION 8<-^PREDICTS 

• MEXICAN WAR. ' 

• • . • ' . 

In 18S8, having received orders, Mr. Stockton left all his great 
interests in New Jersey without delay, and repaired to the post 
assigned him. 

It may hero be .remarked that daring his whole period of 
service he nevei: refused or declined to obey a single order of the 
Navy Departfnen^ nor did he ever ask to have any order modi- 
fied or withdrawn, but always promptly obeyed, whatever might 
be the personal sacrifice; nor was be in one single instance ey^ 
reprimanded by a superior in rank, or subjected to a court* 
martial for any actEi, ofBcial or otherwise. - His history will show 
that this exemption from such incidents to a long period of service . 
in the navy 'was not owing to any reluctance on his part to the ' 
assumption of respon3ibility. Not General Jlaickson, or any other 
officer, ^military or naval, took upon himself responsibility, wben 
the welfare of the service required it, mote fearlessly than Stockton. 

He sailed for the Mediterranean as Flag of. Executive officer of 
the Ohio, (seventy-four,) flag-ship of Como^odore Hull. He was like^ 
wise bearer of despatches from the administration to our minister in 
England. While there, he devoted much time and incurred greirt 
expense in visiting and InspeGting the na^val dep^ts^ and ys^rds, 
and shops, and marine 'armfiments of Great Britain, and investi- 
gating the improvements in naval architecture. At this time he. 
conceived the idea of • constructing a forniidable^ steamship-of-war, 
with all her machinery below wiater-llne,. and capable of carrying 
such an arm^lment as. woiuld i^ake her. invincible for defence and 
the most destructive of all known instrui)a^nts of war. H0 had:.the 
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model of such aBhip prepared and forwarded to the United States, 
and subsequently, as will be hereaftef related, on a reduced scale, 
tested its practical value bj the successful constriction of tho' 
Princeton. 

- Mr. Stockton did not renfain long in. the Mediterranean, having 
been promoted in 1889. to be a ppst^fiptain and recalled. He re- 
turned at a period of great political ezi^itement. The suspension of 
specie payments had •disturbed the financial condition of the country, 
and 'Commerce and industry generally were embarrassed ot paralyzed. ^ 

Mr^ Van Buren's administration, confiding in the strength of 
the Jackson Democratic patty^ by whom. it- was created, was cha- 
racterized by a reckles;^ defiance -of public opinion^ Belying on the 
coherence of party ia£tachments, it rather defied than conciliated tho 
^people. The enormous corruption and .Expenditures oj^ the Flori4a 
war, the nnJnerous cases of peculation by government officers tole-r ^ 
rated with impunity, the proposition recommepded by Mr.. Van 
/.Burei) to establish an immense standing army and substantially to 
' wfthdraw from Siate control the militia, and, above all, in (New . 
Jersey) the ' coil temptupus treatpaent of the Broad Seal of the 
State, by the refusal to receivOi in violation of precedents, the. 
meml^ers of Godgress who w6re certified by the Governor to be 
elected, had arri^yed against Mr. Vati Bnren*s re-election a formid- 
able (yppoBition, including in almost every State many leading i^en 
previously attached to the. Defcnocratic party. * 

HaVin^ no politit^al aspirations, but anxiousfor the prosperity of 
t^e cpnntry, Mr. Stockton had acted with the Democratic party 
becaufio he agree^d with them as 'to the principles best adapted to 
promote the welfare^ of the people and protect the rights of the^' 
States. But when he sfiw those principles disregarded or violated 
by the^ administration, and when, as in the case of the New Jersey 
tiiembers, he saw State r^g^^ assailed and the sovelreig|nty of |7ow, 
Jersey in&ulted,'he determined to act independently and in accord- 
ance with his own patriotic feelings. The trammels of party eould 
not compel him io support an administration which he disapproved. 
Measured inconsistent- with Democratic principles- he was unwilling 
to consider .l)emocraiic merely because supported by the party. A 
party,.he believed, cDuld be false to- its. own professions. The course 
pf events has fully justified his political action in' 184(). The ^ouse 
of Bepresenta^tives of Cengresa solemnly reversed, the principles of - 
the decisioki which then excluded the Jersey members. And ^r. 
Van Buren by hil apostasy .in 1848 justified the opinion which 
Mr. Stockton entertamed of his merits in 1840.. He only antioi* 
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paUd the judgment of condemnatioQ which the whole party hare 
aiiioe tmanimooaly awarded hint. 

After haying made np his mind to oppose the fe-election of Mr. 
Van Baren^ Mr. Stockton took the field^ and addressed . the people 
of New Jersey in 'almost every .eoHnty in the State; Ko correct 
repoi^ts were eVer giten hy the press of his efforts on theee occa- 
sions. , Mai)gr garbled misrepresentations of them were, howerer, 
published, wl^iAi, with Mr. Stockton's usual disr^ard of fame, he 
never thought it worth while to i^tice. The author of these <page8 
wto so fortunate as to hear him address the people several times 
during this politica) campaign^ and we l\ave a distinct recollection ' 
of many of his speeches, which all bore A generid resemblance to 
each o^her. . - 

In his exordium he defined his position, a^d ujAiformly avowed 
himself an unchanged Democrai, and, because he was such, he 
opposed Mr* Van Buren-s re-election. H^ stigmatized Mr. Van 
Buten's administration as false to Democratic prihciplea, measurea, 
asad policy, and, in all .his ,Speeches, inv|tria))ly daid that, should 
General Harrison, if elected, become obnoxious to any of the charges 
which he gaow made Against Mr, Van Buren, he should be foimd as 
st):enuous all opponent of him as, he was of Mr. Van Baren. He 
declared that be had himself no political objectd to gtit^ by a cliange 
of administration; that all he de^ed was to See the country pros-* 
perons and h^py, State fights . properly regarded, and correct 
principles and measures maintained. 

The novelty 6fA young officer of the navy appearing iti the poli- 
tical ^i^ena, boldly arraigning' a Presid^t^at whose will his commts- 
siob was held, e;ccited much remark, while the ability and eloquence 
ifhicn'* he displayed astonisKed and electrified his hearers; An , 
immense concourse attended whenever he was invited to addr.ess the 
people^; ai^d all, whether friend or foe, unitetl in conceding him a 
hig^ raak among :the| most popular oratdrs of the day. His power 
and resources as -a politic^ speaker iook the people by surprise. 
The. wonder was, how and when and in what school were these ora- 
torical faculties, cultivated? Were th.ey natural, or inherited, or 
acquired t A fl^ar.head^ a sound judgment^ confideiice in his own 
rectitude, and a liberal inti^pidity that quails not in the presence of 
living mi^n, are distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Stockton. 
These enable him, no .matter with whom ponfronted, however refined 
or, exalted tha persons or mnUitudinous the assemblage; always to . 
retain his ael&posses^ioti and exert hid intellect to the extent which 
. the oecasion requires. 
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. - As .^ popnlar speaker, Mr. Stockton enjoys a high reputation^ 
But. those who know him best say that his strength is f^It to b^ 

' greatest in the discussion of affairs pf business. Then hi^ pene- 
trating sagacity,. strong practical common sense, and clearness of 
perception, give hito superior ;Krcight in all. deliberative councils. 

We believe. that many ehtertain i;he opinion that Stockton, is a 
man of 'impulsc,-^that he is rash and. impatient, and decides With- 

' tot due. reflection. . No opinion is more groundless and erroneous. 
No one more, patiently arid cariefully delibei^t^s before he attempts 
to tct^ Every circumstanj5e is duly weighed, eveyy obstacle^ con- 
sidered, and- every chance of defeat canvassed, before he. determines 
upon actiouv Butr.wben he has determined^ no one acts with 
more impetuous protnptness dir. vehemence: ip conqfuer difficvdties c 
thei> becpnies in Jiita » pasi^on. Whether Ji^ public speaking or 
privsjle'i^ountoir, the perfect honesty aiid sincerity of his character . 
always g\v^ to his opinion an mtr)nsie foVce aHid weight which at all 
time« command-respect. ; ,. ' :; . , 

With, popular manners and address,* courteous to all who Approach 
him^ devotedly attached to hisnati^^e StajiOf .of which he was begin- 

. ning to be appreciated aa a benefdctot, it'is.not r^marki»ble thi^.his 
political exertions produced a decided influence on the result. Neif 
Jersey jgave a large-majority of votes in-fav^ur of General Harrison^ 

. and the Y$Ln Buren party was defeated; 

. Mr.* Tyler, who, being Vice-Pr^ident^ succeeded to the Presidency 
on the death of General Harrisbn^ soon found himself opposed by the 
bjalk of the party whiioh elected him.' , ' He, too, had always previously 
acted with the ESetnaeratic ^arty until 1840 ; butj^ di^sted with the 
measures and principles .'df Mr, Van Buren^he refused to suf^ort his 
reaomins^ioh fdr thciPresidency^ Thougfh he would not go with 
his par.ty, for this purpose, neverthel^s he had nev^r disavowed his 
former principles and ppininnd^ When, ttereforoy the triuniphant 
'leaders of the admiciistration^hich. General Harrison formed ehdea- 
voured to seduce Mr. Tyler to approve the creation of a natipnal 
bank, he refuse^ to become their instrument for thiif purpose. This 
produced an irpoparabla breioicb Wtween them*. Mr. Stockton, ap- ' 
provipg Mr. !0yler'8 consistency, «nd the. moral courage with which 
he defied the difficulties in which he was involved, came out openly 
in his fovour.. He thought Mr., Tyler rightj and he sustained* him 
without, any regard for .his own • popularity or personal interests. 
The disinterestedness of his support, of President Tyler was proved 

^by his refiisai of the office .of Secretary of the 'Navy, which/ was 
pt-essed upon him^ not dnlj bjr.the Presid^nty but which numerous 
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{nends, x»>nfident in bis abilities to discharge the duties of that j9ta- 
tion, earnestly solicited him to accept.'^ He was determined, bow- 
ever, thaf his motives for differing with friends with whom he had 
80 long aeted sfaooldnot be impeached cby being supposed to.be in- 
fluenced by ambition. He .knew them to be patriotic, and he wocdd 
not permit them to be tainted by'ahy such imputation. 

For several years' preyious t6 this period, Mr. Stockton had given 
much attention to gunnery and the construction of ste&m-engines^ 
and also to, naval architecture. ' The 'Steamboats and locomotives 
eonstrticted by his friends^ th^ Messrs. Stevens^ (90 celebrated as 
civil engineers .'aiid for their scientific attainments,) for the railroad 
and canal companies, gav« him favourable opportunities to^ obtaiu 
experience and knowledge in that brapefa of ,the arts. Their boats 
were then, as they continue to be, ihodels of beauty, power, apd 
celerity. 

At bis earnest soKcitation^ Mr. Stockton was now permitted by 
the Navy Department to* condtroct a steamship-of-n^ar^— ^not exi^ctly . 
of the dimensions whieh he recbmmended, but on a reduced model. 
There were at this time no national steam-Vessels in the navy. 
The government had entirely neglected to avail itself j6{ that, won- 
derful agent which had been afr^ady ap{)ropi:iated to warlike pur- 
poses b^ other maritime nations.. Thet6 neyer had been any ship- 
of-var af tins .period constructed 'by the United States to which 
Bteatn-power had been successfully applied. • The FultOn. and jother 
previous attempts were miseralble failures. Stock-ton had for several 
years urged upon the Pepartmen^t the Importance of keeping up 
with other nations in all imph)veiti^nts in haVal architecture. His 
advice to the Navy Departioaent was, that 6very shiprof-war thence- 
forward built sboUld be larger and more effective than the bes( and 
most powerful vessels- constructed by the British, or French. Thus, 
in ease of a wat with either 0^' these powersywe might reasonably 
h6pe to win some laurels. He ad^sed the Navy I>epartment to 
apply steam-power to all our- vessels already built,. and to bmld 
hereafter none but war-steamers, of the largest size, adapted to the 
largest known, guns.- ' \ / i 

The head of the Navy Depa^ment is generally a \{)olitician, more: 
solicitous to obtain popularity among the officers than coi]^)^tent to 
discharge judiciously the functions of his office. He listens, there- 
fore, to the advice, of the superannuated officers, who, with pro- 

. ' r ' ' 

* Hie office was aofferod to remain yacant Berertl weeks by the President^ with 
the hope tiist Captaia Qtotskton wotdd be'i>teiailed on to scoept it ' 
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fessional dogmatism, denounce a}I novelties and pronotmoe all inno- 
vations dangerous. The application of steam t6 national ships-of- 
war from the first was. resisted bj many naval officers,. and had to 
encoQnt^ many prejudices and much opposition. .It was ^oiifidently 
asserted by the old captains, that sailing-vessels would never be 
superseded by Qteam-v^essels^ and that. the latter wou]id he wo^h^ess 
except for purposes of transportation. , • 

Notwithstanding the prevalence .of these opinions at Washii^gton, 
the urgency of 8tockt6n*ia advice .was such that he finally obtained 
the consent of tl^ department t<> Jiis construction of a steam- 
frigate, though very infejrior m dimensions to th^. plan . whidi he 
had originally proposed. The steamer Princeton was, commenced 
in . t^hiladelpbifis accordingly, in 1842,. aii(^ completed in 1844. 
The construction of the Princeton confuted, tjbe. ignorance and anti- 
quated dogmas ^pf .the Washington. Naval Bureap. Ber speed and 
'sailibg qualities, her admirablci model, the, impregnlible 3e<Mirity of' 
her'motive-pow^r, (being plaped below water-line^) and her powerful' 
' axznameiit, made he^ &n object of universal admiration. Wherever 
fihe appeared, immense. orowds gathered to witness her.erolations 
and inspect her machinery. She* was kept in continual service from 
tiie time she was lanochea until the antipathy of the blundering in^ 
capables ^ho.co)itroUed the Bureau of Construction at Washirtg^on 
directed her to be^. broken ^p. On. h^r visit to the* Mediterranean 
she attracted the attention of the curious and of the skilful en^n^ers 
of every *Eiiropean naval .pawer; and, whilid tbue tjnited States ne-. 
gloct^d to ;miiUiply sueh ch^ap and efficient auxiliaries e^f naval de- 
fence after her modeli.England. ajid Franqe profited by the ezperi^' 
i^ent) and their .navies are pow oro^vded with powerful steamero, 
xnai^ of them^ buih on t^e model, ajidpossessiilg iJl the.'peculiar 
ch4racteriatic8,,of the,Prinoetpn<., .* , 

'She foliowing letter of Cap^aiot. Stockton, ^escriptiyd of his noble 
Qhip, will be read lyith. interest, by those who remember the sensation 
produced by the IVlneetoa onlher first iE^ppearance in oi^ waters :-rT 

, . . * . - "Philadilphja, Febmary 5, 1844. ' 

, wSiRCrrThe United States ship PriAcetpn. having received her 
annament on boardj and being nearly ready for sea, I have the honour 
to transmit to you the following account of ner equipment, &;c. 

« The PrincJetoh i^ a <fuU-jfigged ship,' of great speed and power, 
able to p^form any service that can be expected from a ship-of-war. 

'.Constructed upon the mpst approved prindples of naval architec- 

■ ■- ' \/ e' •' ■ ■ ' ' 
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ture, she is belieried to be at least equal to anj ship of her olass, 
tpith her icnU. She hais an attxiliary power of steam, and can make 
greater speed than any sea-going steamer or other vessel heretofore 
bmh. ' Her engines lie snug in the bottom of the ressel, ont bf 
reach of an enemy's shot, and do not at all interflere with the ^ise 
of the sails, bat .can at any time be. made auxiliary thereto.^ She 
shows no chimney and m^kes no smoke, and there is nothing ita hef 
external appearance to indicate that she is propelled by ste^m. 

^(Tbe advantaged of the Princeton over both sailing-ships and 
steamers propelled in the usual way. are great and obvious. She 
can go in atid out of port at [Measure, without regard to th^ focee^ 
or direction of the wind or tide,\or the thickness of the ice. ' Shh 
can ride safely with her anchors in the jnost open roadistead, and 
knay lie to in the severest gale of wind with safety. She can not 

. only save herself, bat will be able to tow a squadron from the dan- 
gets of a lee-shore. Using ordinatily the power of the wind, and 
reserving her fuel ft>r emergenci^, she- can remain at sea the same 
length of time as other sailing^shipsi Making no noise, smoke, or 
agitation of the water^ (and, if she chooses, showing no sail,) she 
can surprise an enemy. She can at pleasure take her o#n position 
and her own distance from the enemy. Her engines and water- 
wheel being below the surfetce of tbe^ater, safe from an enemy*i 
shot, she is in po danger of being disabled, ^ven if ber masts should 
be destroyed. She will not be at a daily expense for fuel, as other 
steamships are. The eiigines, being seldom used, will probably out- 
last two ai|ch ships. These advantages make th^ Princeton^ in my 
opinion^ the clieapeat; fastest, and^mo^t certain ship-of-.wai^ in the 
world. The. equipments of this «hip are of the plainest and most 
substantial kind,-^the fiiimiture of the cabins being made of white 
pine boards, painted white, with mahogany chairs, table^ and side- 
board^ and an Americanvmanu&cturctd oil-cloth on the floor. To 
economize. n^m,'and that the ship inay be WterTcntilated, curtains' 
of America;n-manufactared linen are substituted for the usual and 
more cnrabroos and 'expensive wooded bulkheads, by which arrange- 

^ment the apartinents of the'ni^n and officers may im an instant be 
thrown, into one, and a degree of spaciousness and c6mfort is at- 
tained unu9aal in a shipiof her class. The Princeton is armed with 
two long 225-poahd wroUght-iron , guns and twelve 42-pound car^ 
ronades, all of which may .be used at once on either aide of the ship. 
She can consequently thrdW: a greater weight of metal lat oner broad* 
side than most frigates. The big guns of the Princeton can be fired 
with an effect terrifio and alo^ost inbredible^ and with % certainty 
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heretofore . unknown. (The extraordinary effects of the . shot were 
proved by firing at a tftrget^ which was xni^e to represent a section, 
of the two sides and d^ck of a seventy-four-gun 9tip, and timbered, 
kneed, planked, and. bolted, in the same' manner. This target was 
five hundred and sixty 'yards fr^ni the gun. With the smalher 
charges of poWder the shot passed thlrongh these immense masses 
of timber, (being fifty-serefi inches thick,) tearing it away and 

^splintering it for several feet on each side, and covering the whole 
surface of the ground ibr a hundred yards square with fragments 
of wood, and iroi^. . The acouracy with which these guns throw their 
immen8^'shot(whicii«re three feet in circumference) may be judged 
by this : — ^that six shot -fii^d In succession at t^e same elevation 
struck.the same horiebntal plank in a^ target more. than half a n^il^ 
distant. By the application, of the various arts to the purposes of 
war on board the Princeton, it is belieyed that the art of gunnery 
for searservice has, for the first time, been reduced to something . 
like mathematical cei:tainty. The distance to which these guns can 
throw their sh(^,. at , 'every necesaary angle of elevation^ has been 
ascertained by a series of cftreful experiments. The. distance from 
the &hip to any object is readily ascertained with an instrument pn 
board, contrived, for that purpose^ by an observajtioq which it re->. 
({wcrea but an iiiatant to make, tod by inspection withoirt calcula- 
tion. By self-acting locks, the guns can be fired accurately at the 
necessary elevt^ion, no matter what the motion of the ship may be. 

. it is coiifidently .believed that this small ship will be able to battle 
w;^th ai)y vessel, hpwev^ la^ge, if she is.not.invipcible fgainst any 
foe. The improvements in the art'of war adopted on board the 
Princeton, ihay be productive of mdre important resulls than a^y 
thing thai has oocnrred since tl^ie ihvebtion of gunpowder. ' The 
Bumerical force of other navies, so long boasted, may be set at 
naught. * The ocean may again, beooma neutral grauad^ and the 
rights of thevsmallest as well.aa the greatest-nations may once more 
be respected. ^ ' " ' - ' > ■■ 

<<A11 of whieh, for the honour and defence of every inch of on^ 
territory, fs most respectfully submitted to the honourable Secror 
tary of the Nai7'> forthe information 6f the President and Congress 
of the United States, . ^ 

iiBy yOiir obedient imd faithful servant, - 
, ,«R. F^ Stockton, 

}^ Captain U. S* Navy. 
j<<T6 Hon. Davib Sbnshaw, , . , , 
' \. ^^Seeretatjfof^iiheNavy.^^ 
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The entboslaskn produced by the appearance of the Princeton 
wherever she went, will lippear from the following extracts from a 
letter dated Washington, February 20, 1844> jpuhlished in the Ohio 
State$man: — 

^^Sou%t.of R^pr$%eHtatives on hoard the Steamihip Pritufeton — 
JSxdursion down the JPotoinac und back — Captain- Stockion and 

hii'Ship — Coronation dinner on hoard. . * . 

• ■ '. • .• •••'.' • , ^ . 

<* Washington, ToMdfty, F^bnntry 20, 1841 

,» When Uie QneM of Sheha visited .King Solomon, who, it is said, 
was somewhat partial to ladies, .she declared upon her sacred honour 
that not the half had been told her of ibe pQwef and glory and gal- 
lantry of the illustrioos plulosopker-king, the mighty successor- of 
the minstrel-monarch of the Golden city of ^ion ; so it b impossible 
to tell yon the half that we saw and heard and enjoyed in the 
excursion giveti to the House of Represei|ita.tiyes by Captain Stock-' 
ton, of th9 steam<>frigaie Prineetoti^, thiii day. 

<«The morning wad propitious, auspicbus^ and tolerably delicious. 
The atmosphere^ it Js. true; was rather misty and oyerclodded, but 
the wind was from the right ' (quarter ; the goMeh angel npoti f he 
steeple of the Bev. O. B. Brown'^ church, held, her trumpet stead- 
fastly to the souths Atiialf-past ten, in company with two of our 
Bepresentatives — Messrs. Morris alid M'Cfuislen-:— of the House^ \([d 
set out on foot jfor GreenleaTs Point, at ttie southern extremity of 
the city, distant about two ¥ni)e& ; but the mud was impassable, knd 
sows accepted the offer or a passing haokman and ^ode iti Had 
ihe constituents of our friends seen ihem sitting with their hats off 
m an aristocratic-losing coach,'on the way to the landing, we doubt 
not they would have been chalked down on .the blackboard for future ' 
accountabilityr ■■•->', ;' 

<« Arrived at ihe landing, we discovered the Princeton, with her 
graceful k^el, her tall and. tapering spars, lyiflg out a mile t>ff in the 
strl^am. Several boats and .a ^btoadh^m' were kept plying to aiiid 
firo between shipafnd shore for nearly an hour, in the transportation 
of most of the honourable itiemWs of the House, ahd.some of the 
Senate, and not i^ few of the honourable fraternity of reporters^ 
among which was your faiUiful ignbassador at Washington in pro-^ 
pria.pertona. 

<<The marines were discovered drawn up in line on the upper 
deck as we mounted through the pprjb-hole. ., When the whole com* 
pany of visitors were aboard^ (somie thre^ hundred persons,) the ship 
was put in motion by her invisible and alm^s^ noisdess lUacbinery 
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in the hold. We fon^d the Princeton armed With twelve 42^poiinder8 
and two tremendous pieces of ten tOQS* Weight €ach, {of wrought irpn, 
carrying a. ball of two hundred and thirty pounds for two miles with 
the precision of a rifle,) all onf the upper deck. The two great guns 
are fixed at the bow and sterti of the ship^ andare called the < Peace- 
maker' and the < Oregon.' These two ^ bursters^ are as bright jas 
Aunt* Peggy's pewter plated on Saturday evening, shining all in a 
row on the top shelf ef the ^kitcheh-cuphoard. When the ship was 
fairly under way, Captain Stockton, mototihg one of the guns^ said, , 
♦ Now, geittemen of the- House of Representatives, fellow<rcitizen8, 
and shipmates, we are going to give a salute to the wisdom of this 
mighty republic, (^od bless her!) ia^Ooiigress assembled. Stand 
firm, and yo!i will see hpwit feels !' In. rapid succession the pieoes 
yrere JBred, the ship thrilling and the distant hills reverberating with ' 
the thunder-peals. The 'instantaneous combustion of forty pounds 
of gunpowder in a discharge fromv the < Peacemaker' closed the 
round of twenty-six gunsi • The deck of the ship was enveloped in 
smoke. We came njBar falling ove^ the venlsrabte Ex-President 
-^Adams in the momentary darkness. , Captain Stockton's vbiee jro^e 
high amid the din of the battle. <It's nothing bi^thonest gunpow- 
der, gentlemen; it has a strong smell of the Declaration of Inde- • 
pendeboe/ but it's none the worse for that. That's the kind of music 
when negotiations fail'. It has a little o( the ring of the earthquake, 
but it tells handson^elv on ^alt water.' Some one asked Mr. Speaker 

: Jones what was the maiji question before the House. The. Speaker 
' promptly rejoined that < the main queslioh was t^e Navy^ and that 
it haa been carried by tb^ ^casting Vote' of the Peacemaker.' 

<f In due season the deputation of visitation were oalled to dimmer 
in the cabin on the middle deck, extending the whole length of the 
s^ip* Captain Stocktbn is. a man of wealth ; At)d the scruples of the 
friends of , retrenchment will he ajppcased when they letirn that the 
magnificent feast preplirod for the occlusion wtm drawn, to the extent 
of the < extras,' from the Captain*a private *.reeource;s. . It was a feast 
6{ substantials and delicacies worthy ikff coronaftion-(}ay of a South . 
American il^perdt. Docks' and chickens, turkeys and hams, beef . 
a-la-mode, ancT partridges^ &c. ; ice dreams, oranges, apples, raisins, 
almonds, ko.^ champagneVsiterry, cognac, and-^ — ^but* we forbear 
to trespass upon the feelings of the Washingtooian tee-totallers. 
<< The ship passed betow" Alexandria, till the Hill of Mount Y emon 

, and the sacred reeidenoe of Washington loomed into view on the 
right, and \the frowning battlemeiits,of Fort Washington on the left, 
when she turned about and. retiimed^ Several experimental shots ' 
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were. made from the < Peacemaker' daring the trip; and those aolid 
balls of two hundred and thirty pounda skimmed the surface of the 
water for seyeral miles with the lightness of an arrow. 
' << Nearly the whole of the Ohio delegation were on board, and we 
were gratified to learn that General Moore was snfficiently restored 
to be present. Ci^ptain Stockton goes foi; Oregon. He says if the 
question b^ brought tq the tug of war, he will undertake to defend 
the mouth of the Columbia with bis single ship. A nobler and ^ 
hardier man — a man who^e appearance more favourably impresses 
you with his qualifications as a man anci a sailor- — ^is not to be found 
than Captain Stockton. ' 

. << The ship returned by three o'^clock,. having steamed it part of 
>the way at twelve knots an hoi^*. . The river was filled with floating 
ice, and an 6ccasional canvas-back duck. It i^as a great trip ; and, 
if any thing woiild have mitigated Mr. Cave Johnson's determina- 
tion to retrench, it would have been this excursion; but it is better, 
perhaps, for the^ long purse. of the pe6ple that he was^not of this 
Congressional deputation oi visitation." 

' The following is froni the Washington correspbndent of the New 
York Serald:—^ 

<< Although particularly requested not to particularise individuals, 
yet I shall transgress i^o far as to mehtiQn the name of C&ptain 
Stockton, who made hip fir^t appearance here at the levee. He was 
attended by a crowd wherever he moved, and again and again was 
he. obliged to recount tne exploits of the Princeton, especiaUy in 
•coming up through the ice 6f the Potomac/ The utteir aston&hmeni 
and amazeiuent which she created among the inhabitianta upon the 
banks of the river is not. easily conceived, as they beheld this' fairy 
phantom-ship, without a patch of sail spread upon her spars, or a 
living soul upon her decks,-^— without the slightest evidence of steam, 
fire,'lightj; or life^ on board, still plowing het pnward way through 
the immense thickness of ice, ripping, teariug, breaking, crusbin^ 
it with irresistible power, — mirabile dictu^! The 'Messrs. Harpers 
will please issUe proposa.l8 for a new. edition of the ^Arabian .Nights,' 
and Irving must retouplk hislegendis of the < Flying Dutchman ;^ for 
the age of romance is come, again. ;- 

<<To-d{ly the Ci^tain invigoratea, advises^ and prepares; and to^ . 
morrow the President and *wi^e— a T)ritate* J>arty-r^iil visit the 
Princeton. Ji will be a select pitrty, but I ,thiidp ^ou will get a 
report of it." * 

Undoubtedly the Sdat which Mr. Stockton' obtiiined by his suc- 
cessful construction of the Princeton provoked the jealousy* of sotaie 
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petty Bpirits jn tke navy; and soon after her return from the . 
Mediterranean^, and imntodiatelj follo^ring the resignation of hia 
oommission.in the nary byHr. Stockton, she was directed tp be 
brokeb np^ on the pretence that her timbers were so rotten as to 
render her repair impracticable ; but immediately upon the election 
of Commodore Stockton to the Senate .of the United. States, she was 
ordered to be rebuilt. Sut her model was spoiled and her ma- 
chinery changed, so that she in no way resembled herself as she 
•came from the hands of her original architect. In a speech in the 
< Senate on the, navy,. Commodore Stockton pronouncecl her^ as re- 
- bnilt^ "an abortion in^the service."* . . ' 

No vessel, during the Mexican war, was more useful than the 
Princeton in the Gulf of Mexico. The records of the Navy De^ 
partment will show .that she performed more sei'vice than all the rest 
of the Gulf squadron put together^ ! 

. Ob the 28th of February, the President, Cnbinot,..and a large 
n<iQiber of members of Congress, and' distinguished strangers in 
\ Washington, went on board the Princeton for an experimental ex* 
cursion. The beauty and the chivalry oif' the ynited Statea assem- 
bled at the seiit of government were ialao present * A more gay, ' 
joyous, or delighted company seldom before wefe ever gathered to- 
gether on tlie deck of any one. of our pational ships. It was a 
. beautiful, bright, day, and the resplendent sun j^lazed upon the firma- 
ment without a. cloi^d to threaten his effulgence. The Potomac was 
unruffled by a breeze, its glassy -surface presenting thd lustre and 
serenity of a perfect .mirror. * As. the Princeton, without the aid of 
wind or current, smoothly pursued her way.aS if moved .by some un- 
seen agency, no cloud of smoke marked, her progress, no uncouth 
pounds, of jarring' machinery mingled with the Toice of festivity 
whiqh rose in,))leasant harmony from the deck of the gallant vessel. 
• Xhere were grave matrbngL mothers of tne nav&l and a^my heroes of 
the country ; there were illustrious senators and curious statesmen ; .. 
and there were youth and ,beaut;y, light-hearted and joyous.* There, 
too, were gallant 'post-dfLptarnSy-generiuls^ distinguished .engineers, 
and men pf science, come tp feast/their, eyes ppoir this nautical 
. wonder, thj^a gem of the .ocean, this last effort of American genius, 
skill,: atid architectural ingenuity. 

It is not possible to suppose that the h^art of the gallant com-' 
.mander did not throb with patrbtic exultation, or that he did not 
.consider all his risks in past years, his toils, his hardships, the 
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BneerB of enemies and the derision of the ignortnt, fwhicfa fatd m 
o^ten, ;withiD a abort time pFevious, lightly esteemed his experiment 
in the constructioo of this ship,) more than compensated by the 
nsiversal homage which rewarded hig auccesa. The grateful tribate 
of generftl popular adtiiiratioD and applause now flowed upon him in 
torrents. '" He was the observed of All obserrersi" We have been 
informed that he has himself s^id.that on that day he feU perfectly 
' happy. He had attained -the &!;me of hie hopes for the navy and his 
country; yet, from that lofty height of hononr^ble exaltation, in a 
Biogle instant, with the flash of a gnu, he was plunged into Wo un- 
utterable, and proBtrated to the earth with the groans of the dying 
and the lamentation of the livii^ yibrating with agonizing poig- 
nianby through every arenufl of consciousness. 
" During her progress down the Potomac, the great guns on the 
Frinceton had been again and again disch^ged, until public coii- 
osity appeared to be satiated- The company had returned below, 
and at. the festive board the voice of hilarity resounded tbronghthe 
declcB .of the prpvd ship. Toasts -were given appropriate t6 the 
occasion, and alt Vent merry as the sound of marriagc-bclls. The 
fea^t of reason and the flow of soul was nearly-spent. Some of the 
guests iiad comtnenced retiring. from the board and renewing their 
scrutiny on the different parts of the ship. Captain Stockton had. 
risen to offer a toast complimentary to the ohief magistrate of the 
repnblie. As he rgse, with hie vfine-glass filled in his hand, an officer 
entered and ipfotmed. him, that B<ime of the company desired one of 
tbe great gone to be again discharged. Oaptaln 3. shook his bekd, 
and saying <t-lfo more guns to-night," dismissed the officer. lie soon 
again returned, while Captain S. was speaking on. the Subject of his 
toast, Vith a message from thfiSecretary.of'the Navy expressive of 
his desire to see one of th? big guns fired once nlorfr. This message 
Captain Stockton considered equivateiTt tokn order, and immediately 
Went bn declc \(i obey it.. He placed' himself upon th; .breech of the 
gun, ftimed, and fired.. Feeling a sensible shock, stunned ^d en- ' 
veloped in a cloud ofsmo^e, for an instant he coald not aceount fof- 
' a Csw seconds, as the smoke cleared, and 
led and the shrieks of the bystanders who 
ver the decks, thelerrible catastrophe which 
aled. ' But, In that appalling hour, when '; 
icumstanees would have been.utterly para-; 
utter imbecility, he, of all the crowd' around, 
lOBsession of his facilities; He was severely 
I his intellectual powers, now -intensely con* 
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. eentratod, sDBtoined bim. Calinl; but clesrly his Toice pealed- over 
tbe elementB of confusioa and disturbance ; Aod a tev brief orders, 
recalling his men lo a sense of doty, were gtyen, 'the dead and the 
woundo^ ascertained, and all proper disposi'tioos respecting both 
beiDg nmde, whan, as be turned to leave the sad scen^he fell into 
the arms of his men exhausted pb^r^icallj^ ^nd 9U borne insensible 
to his bed. 

The unfortunate sufferers by the explosion who vere killed were 
the Hon. AbeV P-.tTpahur; Secretary of Statq; the Hon. Thomas 
W, Gilmer,! Secretary of the Navy j Captain' Beverley Kennon, ■ 
tJnited States Naiy; Son.' Virgil M*xey, of Maryland; and the 

. ^on^ David Gardiner, father-in-law iof the President. 
- We need not say that none among this friends of the deceased 
were; more sorrow-stricken, by their nntunely fate than paptMn 
Stockton.' Sut every generotis anAsoaceptible heart in the nution, 
acqtiainted witl^ the man, felt' and knew that he was entitled to a 
full proportion of theiT'Commiseration." 

Bvery disposition was manifested,' by the press and the- public, to 
c.<}nBidsr tbo oatastrophe teioperstety and jtutly. 

The following is an extract from (jne of tUe iwtemporary New 
York papersj wMch; with the Beport of the Ooiirt of In(}uiry, be- 
longs to the history of this eTejit :■ — ■ 

"{IHITBD. STATES STKAHS^IP < J>RIKOET0iT. ' 

" This noble ship teft the Fdtbmao' on Tuedday for Philadelphuk. 
Captain Stockton, though yet, mdch indisposed from the effects of 
the recent accident, is on board the ship. 

' << We copy from the Washington papers of yesterday thd annexed 
Official Report of the Kaval Court of Inquiry — oomppsed of Ca|>- 
tains B&lton, McKeever, and .A^nlick — appointed to investigate and 
report upon the circumstances ponnected with the late disaatrons ex- 
plosion on board, the Princeton. The result of the investigation, 
carefully and fairly made,' shows 'that the occurrence in 'question was 
one of those which sometimes take 
. exercise of the utmost hunnn Care an 
tb(trough skill and science. The perfei 
tain Stockton iir the constrnction of - 
triumph in the art of naval ,defence of 
reason tobeptood, and the' liielancholy 
tioQ no mOre detracts /rom the' praii 
'tfiaiii did the event — atrikingly parall 
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death of Mr. Huskisson, the British statesman, at the ni^mormble 
original Icial of locomotiye, steam-power on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railr9ad, take from the merits of Ericssoi^ and others, 
whose inventive genius has since led tp such astonishing results. 

<« OFFICIAL REPORT. 

* 

' ■ « t • • . . ■ - 

« The N^val Court of Inquiry convened by order of the Secretary 
of the Navy, by a precept under his hand, bearing date the 6th day 
of March ipstant, for the purpose ctf incluiring into the conduct pf 
Captain Robert F. Stockton, and officers, in relation to the experi- 
ments and proofs which pj^ec^ded the construction and the proof 
and. subsequent explosion of one of tne great guns of the Princeton^ 
occasioning the awful and distressing catastrophe which has recently 
occurred on board the Baid £hip, and to report the opinion of -said • 
court on the matters thus referred, to it, respectfully subnut to the 
consideration of the Honourable the Secretary of the Navy the evi- 
dence which has, been Jaid before it in relation to the premises'. 

^(In further performance of the duty imposed on it, the court 
would respectfully report :— 

<< That, in pursuing the ipyestigation with which it has be^ 
charged, the court was limited to the facts and circumstances im- 
mediately connected with the* captain and officers of the Princetou 
anterior to and immediately attending the explosion of oiie of the 
large guns on board that vessel on the 28th February lajM;. This 
investigation has satis&ed ^be court. 

"!!rhat, in the year 1839, Captain Stockton being in En^land^ 
his attention wi^s attracted to the ej^traordinary and important ipi- 
provementa which had, recently been introduced into the, manufac- 
ture of larg^ masses of WrOyght-irdn, as a substitute i^or cast-iron, 
for objects which required a combination of strength and adhesiye- 
ne^ or toughness. Large ^hafls for. steam-engines had been tbjis 
fiQibricated, which experience had demonstrat^4 to* be superior^ m 
those -qualities which. were desiral)le, ta tbo san^e articles manufao- ' 
tured of cast-iron. '• 

<« These circumsta,nces appear to have led Captain Stockton ^o 
consider the question how far the saine material migUt be em|)lo^ed 
in the construction of cannon of a large calibre. He appears to 
have been animated, by motives the most patriotic, stimulated b^ 
the laudable desire of being himself instrumei;vtal in promoting the 
honour of his country and of elevating that brRnoh of the service 
with which he was personally connected.? To what extent his 
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inquiri^ 'vrere carried the cotirt has not been advised ; but it is in 
evidence that he did advise and consHh with three gentlemen po8« 
sessing, from their scientific acqnirementa and practical experience 
on such subjects, very superior qualifications in questions qf this 
character^ and whose opinions were entitled to high I'espect :— Mr. 
William Young, Captain Ericssoq, and Francis B. Ogden, Esq., 
are the gentletnen to whom {illusion is made. 

^« After much' deUberation^ .add Several consultations, with cal« 
culations furnished from the eame quarter, Captain Stocktotr deter- 
mined upon the construction of a gun of the proposed dimondions, 
for the purpose of testing the ojnniona of scientific inen by the 
results of experience. ^A cuaiinon • was aceordinglj made at the 
Mersey Works, of Yorkshire iron, which, being approved of, was 
shippcKl to the United States. / Having been properly prepared for 
the purpose, this gun was carried to Sandy ^ook aiid subjected te 
what was deemed the proper test. After the first firing,, prepara- 
. tions were tnadei to moui^t thd gun. In doing this a craCk was per- 
ceived opposite the chamber, which induced Captain Stockton to 
have the breech strengthened by putting bands arouild it.- These 
bands* are represented ^s being tiiree land a half inches in thickness. 
With this additional strength j^ven to the defective part of the gun, 
the experiments were i'enewed, and the result was a decfded C(mvic- 
tion upon the minds of all connected with ihem> that, in general, 
the anticipations of Captain Stocktoiv were perfectly, realized; and, 
secondly,, that if a gun of th!^* construction shotild yield to the force 
of the trial, it would be by a simple openings and not, as in cast- [ 
iron, a violent disruption and sc(ittering of the fragments^ ,. 

<( The success of these experiments was sueh as t^ decide Captaiii 
Stockton forthwith to direct the construction of another £un of a 
simUar character, to be made of American iron^ which is^ usually 
regarded as' superior, in strength and teiiaciiy to the English iron« 
This tocond guh- — ^the same wMeh exploded on board tlie Princeton^^ 
was constructed with a chamber similar to that of the firert gun, withi 
an additional thickness of twelve inches at the breech,7-r-a difierence, 
even if the metal were only of equal goodness^ far more than suffix 
dent to compensate for the bands by which the firsjthad beeki 
- fprtified. 

<< Application was made to Colonel Bomford^ of the Ordnance 
Department of the Army, who, it is well known, has been profes- 
sionally occupied ii^ experimenting upon g^ns' of a large calibre^ 
and his opinion requested as to the proper proof to which such a 
gun ought tp be sttbjectecL. The proof suggested by Colonel Bom- 
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for4 SB 4 saitable one; will be found' in bis letter of NoTember- 25, 
1840, lippended to the reeord. The new gnn constructed by order 
of Captain Sto<;kton exceeded in cUmensions and weight, conse- 
. quently should also hare surpassed in strength, that contemplated 
by Colonel Bomford, they b^ing of the same calibre ; and the proof 
to which this oannon was /Subjected was much more severe than 
what was proposed as sufficient by that experienced officer J 

<« In view of all the circumstances briefly adr^r^ed to, but mmately 
detailed in the evidence whi<5h is spread upon the Tcfeord, the court 
entertains a distinct and confident opinion that, in originally form- 
' ing the plan for the construction of Jarge guns, Captain Stockton 
proceeded on well-established practical facts ; th&t, in coming to a 
decision upon the feasibility of the bontemplated project, he did not 
rely 'Upon his own theoretical opinions, but resorted to men of 
science <and practical skill for advice, and that he was fully 8i»- 
tained by their judgment in every particular; that a serie^ of 
experiments and trials with the two guns fully sustained the Redac- 
tions of the gentlemen whose advice was sought, and justified the 
most assured confidenee in the durability atid efficiency of the gun. 

<< In regard to the mode of loading and firing on every occasion, 
and emphatically that which was followed by the explosion, it is 
established by the fullest proof, to the entire satisfaction of the 
court, that every Car^ and attention which prudence and. profes- 
sional capacity -could dictate was observed. No sliadow of censure 
in this respect can T>e attached to any officer or any. of the crew of 
the Princeton. 

« In regard to the conduct and deportment of th^ captain ai^d 
officers of the PrincetQpi on theoceadion of the deplorable catastrophe 
which occurred on the 28th of February last, the; court feelfl itself 
bound to express its Opinion that^in all respects they were 6u<^h as 
were to be expected from gallaut and well-trained officers, sustain- 
ing their own pergonal cWacter aqd that of the service: — marked, 
iqth the most perfect order, subordinatiop, and steadiness. 

<(In ^onK^uflion, the vcourt is also. decidedly of opinion that. pot 
only was every precautron taken which akill,* regulated by prudence 
and animated by the loftiest motives, could device to guard against 
accident, but that. Captain Stockton, Lieutenant Hunt, and Mr. 
King, the gunner,- who had attended to and. directed all the experi- 
. ments and trials of these guns, exhibited only a due confidence in 
what they had witnessed, i^ placing themselves .oti every occasion, 
, and particularly on that of the • explosion, almost in contact with 
the gun, and in apposition appareptly not only more dangero^t than 
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any other, But that which might xationallj haye been deemed the 
only perilous situation on board the vessel. 

<< trbe court, h&ying thus completed its business, adjourned sine die. 

"(Signed) ^ Yf. C. Boj/rom^ President. / 

«« Richard S. Go?:b, Judge-Advocate.** J 

Captam Stockton was selected bj President l^yler, at the clo^e 
of hia. administration, as the' bearer of the eelel^rated annexation 
resdlutions to the governmeAt of Texas. Immediately on the adop^ 
tion of the resohitiens by Congress, he sailed on this mission, in the 
Bteamer Princeton, fox Galveston. The delicate and. important 
duties wiUx which he was icharged^he performed in^such a mai[iner 
as to obtain the entire approval df the new admini^ration - of 
Mr. Polk* ■ 

While in Texas, his prescient pje foresaw the coming conflict with 
Mexico ; a^J on his return to Washington he communicated to Mr» 
Polk^the ^<>unds of his belief that war would soon commence, ^e' 
also expressed an earnest desire, in that event,' for some command' 
which would enable him to take an active ^part 'in the anticipated 
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CHAPTER Vra. 



CAPTAIX tTOOKTOX O&DIEID TO TftE TBIGATB CONOBB88 — HIS LimR TO TBX 8KC&i- 
TART or THX KAYT— ^tAlU FOE THB SANDWICH ISLAKD8 — ^VOTAGB — A AABBATV 
OK THB COKORBSS — INCIDBKT AT OAIXAO— rDITrieVLXIBS. Uf THE BAJfDWICH ISJUUTM 
WITH THB HATITB OOTEEHICBBT — BPBBOH IB PBtSBBCB Off THE KI2H] — SAU^ lOK 
MOBTBBBT.. 



Mr. Polk concurred with Captain Stockton in, his opinion 
specting the probability of a war with Mexico; and, looking npon 
California as the proper theatre 0]\ the Pacific coast for the proee- 
oution of l^ostilities against Mexico Jn the -event of a war, he dis- 
played his confidence in the^ discretion of Captain Stockton bj Ap- 
pointing him to ^reinforce, our-squadrdn ip that quarter. The reports 
from the emigrants who had been ulhured to California bj promise^ 
of liberal grants of land were beginning to excite much interest in 
the United States for that country; a&dsome indications of a grow- 
ing cupidity for its acquisition may be discovered in the newspapers 
of 1844^, as well as in the debates of Congress. After the declara- 
tion of war, the avidity of the government for the conquest of Cali- 
fornia was. manifested in itd instruction? to both naval and military 
officers; and, in its eagerness for the acquisitiop, instructions were 
indiscriminately given to both arms of the service in such a manner 
as created a conflict of authority. . 

At this time, however, Captain Stockton supposed, from the un- 
settled question of the Oregon boundary, tha^ there was about the 
same probabiljTty of war with England as with. Mexico. E^e would 
therefore have preferred servicer in m quarter where he would be 
more likely to meet an enemy <m his own elemcAt, whose imtnenfle 
resources and powerful marine would test to its utmost capacity the 
skill and valour of the Anierican navy. 

The Saltimbre National Democratic Cpny^tion had pledgisd the 
new administration to the boundary of &4° 40'^ and Captain Stock- 
ton believed th^t the administration were di^osed to redeem that 
pledge ; they probably would haVe been compelled to do so had not 
tho difficulty with Mexico intervened. . 

The. frigate Constellation was first designated^ as the ship to this 
command of which he would be appointed ; but, subsequently, he 
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was ordefed to hoist his broad pennant on the Congress, which cotild 
be got read J. for sea in less time, and iki her he was instrtlcted to 
convey the commissioner, Mr. Ten Eycke, to the Sandwich Islands, 
with ««a?e<2 c>r(f0rt respecting his future destination. ' '. ' 

His letter to the Secretary, of the Navy, dated on the Congress, 
at Norfolk, and written on the eve of sailing, (and which we annex,) 
details graphically the history of his appointment to that ship.. It 
likewise, affords striking evidenccr of the aVJdity with which he soisight 
a post where danger threatened and glory might be achieved. It 
shows ^Iso how keenly sensitiye he was (in the possible event of a 
war with Great Britain) of being supposed. "a Yolunteer" on service 
remote from danger. The concluding paragraph of 'this letter, 
breathing a lofty and self-sacrificing spirit of devoted patriotism, is 
a fitting .prologue to (he grand drama of the California campaign : — 

^'Unitsd firATES Frioatb Gonqriss, 
NoRiOLt, Va.; pctobtr 154, 1845. 

• - . ■ 

<^1R,-^I haY6 the honour. to acknowledge the receipt of your 
lettef of the 17th, ordering me to proceed in the Cotigress to the 
Sandwich Islands, &c. jtc..; and also the ^sealed orders' which I 
am not to open till I lim /beyond the capes of Virginia.* 

"The following expression in yejur- letter 0f the 17th — < So soon 
as the United States frigate 6f .which you have volunteered to take 
command^ \ti connection with the ^*«ealed package^'** — ^has given 
rbe in my mitid to some -reflections that prompt me to recall to your 
remembrance, in thi9 most humble ' and respectful manner, the cir* 
qumstancea undef. which I felt'conetraihed, by every principle of 
patriotism and personal honobr, to accq>t or vplunteer fot'ihe com- 
mahd of the Congress. ^ • • , < 

<^ Having performed, in tiie best way I could, the duty assigned to 
ine in Te^as, I returned* to 4he United Statte, to bring the glad 
tidings of annexation, and to explain to your my views {the iraport?- 
ance of which! no doubtM)verrated) in regard to our relations with 
Mexico. During those conversations I stated to you that I thought 
Mexico would probably, when ready, commence hostilities. ' You 
suggested that it was important tO have the Princeton back in the 
Gulf as soon as possible, that a constant and certain conxm'ui)iication 
might be kept- up with Vera Cruz ; and mentioned Commander 
Engle as the officer whom you th6irght of ordering to command her, 
and ordered mis to make the necessary arrangements to fit out the 
Constellation. / My only desire was to do as you wished, and to be 
ready, with a good ship under me, iO take part — ^ny part — in the 
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expected .conflict in tlie Ga]f. J was satisfied with the Princetoa; 
I applied for na ch&nge ; I suggested none. But, as you wantc^d the 
Princeton i^s a tender to Comn^odore Conner, and cfflered me the 
Constellation in- her place, I was still better pleased, because I 
ihonght I was pleasing yotr and at the same time would have a 
9hip larger, stronger, and more efiective even^ than the Princeton, 
and that I would th^ be ready for war, come from where it might 
You changed your notions, and prdered me to proceed no farther 
with the Constellation, Th^ PriQceton had gone to th^ 6alf, and I 
was a volunteer idler on phore, having left a cruising ship at a time 
of threatened hostilities. $o relieve m^^el/from this painful situa- 
tion you offered me no facility, and I saw no way open but tp apply 
to fit out the Congress or 'some' other ship. If you: had time toi 
give to my poot ch^iracter and position a fe^ mdmentd' i30nsidera^ 
tion, I am sure you would appreciate the feelitigs ^hich prompted 
me to ask to fit. out the Congress, and would not suppose for one 
moment that I could have volunteered to command the Congress 
as she now is, with < sealed orders' i^nd tipelve pcudenfferir^'menj 
t^om^n^ and children. My great object in the first place was to be 
prepared, in the event 6f a War With Mexico^ to try tb 4o. something 
creditable' tQ the navy: If MeJttoo did hot malte war. I wanted 
then to get a ship > ready for England, that might fbe able ip keep 
the station to which she was ordered, and not to go cl*l^^ing about 
with passengers . in time of peace, and in war to run away (as the 
Congress musp necessarily dp) from the English squadron iqt the 
Pacifip. They not only haf e a much larger iquadrQU, led by an - 
eighty^gun'^hip^ but have means 6f cpmmunication wfal.ch Wi^ enables 
them to receive their despatches mou^is before we can. ' ., 

«But here I am; and, whatever that omi^aotis-lookkig ^ckage 
may contain, and whoever. I am c^dered to go, or what^ve^ 1 am 
iurdered to do, by the leave of > Providence there 1 will go, and 
that I wilt, do, ip the best Way I ca% . ; 

^jS'althfWly, jri)ur oWifent Bervint,^ . 

• : • « E, T» Btocmoh. 

« To ithe Hon, GapBi^B Bii^iiiteFT, . / 

On tho 25th of Qctpber, the Congress heaved anchor and pro- 
ceeded with a light hteete towards sea* On reaching Hamptou 
Beads, the' wind put abead^ the anchors were reluctantly dropped. 
There, for five weary days, lay. the gallaht vessel, like ti hound iu 
leash) impatient to bound over .the mighty plain of waters on her 
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destined mission. On the 28th9 to while awAj the time and relieve . 
the disappointment which clquded every countenance, o^ account 
of the unfavourable breeze which detained her, a mimic battle was 
performed, ^ola cum solcu The guns were fired, the boarders 
called, and all the forms of a naval engagement took. place. .The 
enthusiasm and excitement of the . perforinance .were well . adapted 
to display the characteristics of the men, and enable the officers to 
fbtm some estimate of the, materials of which the ship's crew was 
CQi?ciposed« . , 

^he Rev. Walter Colton: wasxhaploin to the Congress, and' to his 
diary, kept on this voyage, and published, subsequently under the 
title of Dkck and FoEt, we are indebted fpr many interesting 
details respecting the Congress- .Page 17 of « Dock and Port," Mr, 
Colton says : — <^The toilers aro* proud df our frigate-r-and well they 
may be ; she is' & splendid specimen of naval architecture. . For 
capacity, Btrength; and harmony of pro^ortipns^ 6he stands iii her 
' class without a rival in. the Vorld* . fihe is so much ^.favourite in 
the service that one old sailor .travelled all the way from Pensacola 
to Norfolk in the mail-stage, and at tiia own expense, to. join her. 
We had our complement of seamen, but. his was so strong a cfise he 
could ;iof be denied. 

<< We number* about twb hundred souls, all teld ; have Isdd in pro- 
visions and ftiel for .five monjbhs,. with fifty thousand' gallons of 
water^ and sa^ils and rigging sufficient: to replace what ^ no^ in use, 
should emergeilcy demand. 

i^ October 29.-r-I have befen occupied to-day. in arranginjg in 

suitable cases th^ library of the orew, — ^a library comprising between 

" three and four hundred volum^. For many of the miscellaneous 

aaid religious books I am indebted, to the Presbyterian Board of 

. Publication! to the Siinday-school Union^ to the. American Tract 

Sdciety, and to the liberality of Commodore Stockton. 

«2%wr«day, October 80. — The long-looked-for breeze, came at 
last. It wai^ a Bouthwester, and at daylight .this mpming wov 
weighed anchor and go.t under^way. , When we had cleared the 
capes of old Virginia, airhands were called, and. Commodore Stock- 
ton delivered the following brief and appropriate address to the 
officers and crew :—* ' :^ 

* Captain Dupont, ^etecutive officer of the ship,) and Officers : — 
-Yoiir reputatl^on in the service is a sufficient guarantee* that the 
cruise before -us will ^list your high tot energies and zeal. 

. <('Men : — ^Your conduct since you have been. 6h board the ship jus- 
tifies the strongest confidence in your fidelity* Abpve us floats the 
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flag of our country; to your patriotism and undaunted ralour I 
introst its hononr, dearer to me than life. We now sail for Call* 
fomia and Oregon ; «nd then where it may please Hearen. 

<«Then, turning to the phaplain, he said, <Ton will offer np prayers 
to Almighty God for his protection.* 

<<Thi8 service performed^ the broad* pennant was saluted^ the ship 
; cheered) and the band struck up < Hfiil Columbia.' < 

<<The whole ceremony was wellc^culated to inspire a jealous 
regard for the honour of our flag «nd impress sentiments of depend- 
ence on the di?ine protection, so well becoming those who <go down 
to the sea in ships, and who see the wonders of the Lord in the 
deep.' ''* \ 

The following extract from the Rer. Hr. Cplton's diary will illus- 
trate the kind intei:est manifested by Commodore Stockton in thoae 
under his command : — . ' 

« WedneMdajfy Nov. lO.-^We have three sailors in Vie neh hay 
to-day, in a very critical condition. They are all good men^ so far 
at least as ship-duty is conoemed. Their death would make a 
serious breach in th^ crew.' Oar intelligent/ surgeon and his faith- 
; ful assistants are devoted to tl^em. They are not left, night-or dsy, 
for an hour without a medical attendant. . Commodore Stockton 
went into the sick bay to-day to see them. He never forgets the 
«adlar ; he pities when others might reproach, forgives when others 
inigbt denounce, and never abandons him even tl^ongh he should 
abandon himiself, and yet he exacts prompt obedience. His dis- 
cipline and that of Captain Dupont is derived, in a great measure, 
from moral influence, the power of correct example, and the pres- 
sure of circumstance, t" . * ' ^ ' ' 

Th^ Congress arrived at Rio de Janeiro on the '21st December, 
and, aft^r a short stay required. for some necessary repairs, pro- 
ceeded on her voyage. Cape Horn was soon doubled, with the 
usual Vicissitudes of storms and gales. . . 

On the' 6th. of M^y^ the good ship anchored at Valparaiso, 
whence, after receiving .fresh ^ suppKes of water and provisions, 
she proceeded down the, coatft to Callao, where the Commodore 
expected he should hear from the Expresses from the United States, 
wmch he had arranged tg meet him there. 

While the Congress was at Callao, an incident happened which 
will show in wh^t manner Commodore Stockton believes American 
citizens should be protected in foreign portia from unjuat treatment. 
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One momiiig he receireda note from the captain of an AmerioQ.n - 
Hiercfaantman; informing him that the writer had been arrested sud- 
denly in the streets, without just cause, and thrown into prison, and 
urgently requesting that a United States officer might be sent to 
ii^qnire intQ the circumstance^ of the affaiir. Stockton immediately 
ordered a boi^t and went ashore hioraelf to prosecute the inquiry^' 
On landing, he went to the prison, saw the captain^ and learned 
from him th^ facts of the case^ which he found likewise corrobp- 
rated by the concurring statements of all present on the occasion; 

. The capt&in of tlie Ameifican ship was coming ashore in his b'arge, 
when he was purposely run into by the ^ boat of a Peruvian .man- 
of-war. This led to a quarrel between the Peri^yian and American 
men a^ soon as- they reached' the shore; 3}he American captain, 
who had left the wharf before the ({uarrel commenced, returned 
as soon as he heard^bf it, in order to a^ist in t|ueUing the aiFra;^. 
While thu9 eng9ged, he was seized, und, without any epportu];iity of 
defending himself, thrown into prison. ; , ' 

After ascertaining these facts^ Oomnptedore Stockton presented 
himself before the civil authorities, and^ in polite and courteous 
• terms, requested, the release of hjs countryman* This, was refused 
without hesitation, in a peremptory knanner. Stockton then, as- 
suming a diff^nt jtbne, demanded the im^nediate liberation of the 
American, or )ie would undertake^ hitnselfto release. him. The 
i^uthorities^ now seeing that he was in earnest, asked for time to «end 
to , Lima to know the pl^asor^ of the government on the case. 
Stockton would 'grant them no such accommodation ; but, pulling 
out his watch, said he would give them^fteen minutes to determine 
whethejr they would surrender . th^ Americap. peaceably, and if he* 
were not given up in. that time, he would lay the United States shipr- 
' of- war Congress where heir guns would soon open the prison-doors. 
The prisoner was released at once..'*' 

s On the 9th. day of May the Congress sailed from Callao, and, 
turning westward, directed her course to the fur-distant isles to 
which, she was l)ound,. No adventures pr occurrences of a novel 
character diversified the usual monotony of a voyage across the 
Pacific. 

' The Bev. Mr. Colton,in bis diary, remarks frequently on the 
strict observance of Sunday on board the Congress. Officers and 
crew all united in attendance on divine service^ 

Th^ following passage from «^ D^ck and Port'' will exhibit the 

* The Captain, qh his return to the United States, did not fail to tnake this inoi- 
*dent known. 
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Gotnmodore in a new diar^cter^ and well ilkistrates his yenatility of 
talent and his respect for religion :— 

«< Sunday^ June T. — Commodore Stockton, who ha^ always taken 
an interest in our religions exercises, having occitsion to speak to 
the crew to-daj, I induced him to extend his remarks to topics more 
sacred than those which lay within his original purpose. He spoke 
of the Bible as that crowning revelation which. 6od^ has made of 
himself to man, of its elevating influences on the human soul, of the 
priceless counsels which, it conveys, and the itnmortal hopes which 
it awakens. 

« He contrasted the gloomy condition of those tribes and nations 
which were without it with that of those where its steady light shone,' 
and found in this contrast a viz^cation of its divinity which none 
could gainsay 'or resist. ' . . 

' <<He commended its bsbitual ^tudy to the qfficers tindcrew as our 
, only infallibly rule of duty,— ^as our .only safb guiding-light in the 
Snental and moral twilight of jour h^ing here. • , - 

<< He rebuked the idea fhtft religion yras out of its element among 
sailors, and told them* that of all classes of men they were the one 
that most needed its restraining influences and glorious prpmises, 
and denounced as insa^ci- 8( disposition to trifle with its precepts. 
^ <<He commended- the. good conduct of the crew on the Sabbath, 
and expressed the ^earnest hope that they would continue, in the 
event of a probable separation from them, the same respectful and 
earnest regard for the duties pf religion* 

>( Such remarks as these, coming ft*om the commander of 9k ship or 
squadron, will do more to sustain a chaiilain in the discharge of his 
difficult duties than any privileges which can he conferred upon him 
through the provisions of Iaw< They honour the h^art from which 
they flow, and thei^ influence will.be felt in the moral well-being of 
hundreds when that* heart shall have ceased to beat« The* tree you 
halve planted will grow, and its fruit cobie io o^aturity, though you 
see it not." 
: In another place, Mr. Coltdn says, with inference to the observ- 
ance of religious duties by the crew: — 

«<The efiect of this on the discipline of the ^ip is' too marked to 
escape obserration. There ir no disbbedlenoe and no punishment. 
Each performs itith Uacrity the duties of his station. It would 
seem ais if we might throw every instrument of correction and coer- 
cion overboard; their requirement for' the present, at least, has 
ceased. Give me the religious sentiment in a crew> and you may 
sink yo.ur handcufiis, cats, and Coljta, in the depths of the ocean." 



ARRITES AT HONOLULU. " lOJ 

, ' ■ ■ . ■ 

On the "9111 of June the Congress let go her aorchors in i^ port 
of Honolulu, after making one of the shortest runs on recorxl 
from Gallao, haying left the latter port on the 9th of May. 

The Commqdore found on his arrival that all intercourse between 
the King's goyernment and the Aiperican Commissioner, Mr. Brown, 
(superseded by Mr. Ten Eycke,) had. been suspended, and that the 
most unfriendly feelings existed between them. The American flag 
had been hauled down by Mr^ Brown apd bis functions suspended. 
He was muph irritated with. the King and his ministry, and made 
grievous complaints to. the Commodore of the manner in which he 
had been treated. - - r 

Mr. Brown unfortunately had, with ^or without, cause, in imita- 
tion of the Britisti andJ^rencb, assumed a dictatorial attitude that, 
aft^r long discussions, terminated in a complete rupture. The 
English and French, commanders of. squadrons which had visited 
Honolulu a short tidae, previous, with powerful fleets to back them, 

« had bullied and hector^ the King, and extorted at the cannon's 
mouth their unjust and exorbitant demands. Mr. Brown, with no 
such auxiliaries, had at^tempted likewise to dct the dictator. His 

, demands were reje£ted,'.ands he expected to nse the first American 
ship-ofwar which visited the . Sandwich Isles for the purpose of 
punishing the refractory King and his subjects.' 

Commodore Stockton was fnlly informed by Mr. Ten Eycke of 

•the history of- thede difficulties, and saw very soon that there were 
faults' on both sides, and that Mr. Brown's temper and .spirit, toge- 
ther with the part taken in. the affair by the foreign residents, had 
complicated the dispute u^til it was beyond his control. The -course 
of Mr. Brown had^o -incensed the King and hi^ ministers, that no 
disposition to receive Mr. Ten Eycke was manifested. Mr. Ten 
Eycke felt embarrassed by the .difficulties; which presented them- 
selves,, and in this disagreeable state of affaii^ apj>lied to CommOi- 
.dore Stockton to extricate him fr/(>m the dilemma, and, if possible, 
to effect such a reconciliation ^ would enable him to enter upon 
the discharge, of the duties* of hi< office. ' ' . 

In reply to &Ir. Ten Eycke^s invitation that he should act. the 
part of mediator. Commodore Stockton eaid.to him that,, if ho would 
leave the whole matter to l^ie discr^ion, without any interference 

.whatever, he would undertake it. Mr. ^en ^ycke haying assented, 
the' Commodore immediately wrote a note .to the Minister of 
Foreign Affair8,^and informed him that, the duty of negotiating with 
the government haying been devolved upon him, (Stockton,) he 
would (Suggest -that an. inrormal meeting, which might saye i^riting 
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and misnnderstanclitig, would probably faotlitate the objects of both. 
The minister consented to the interview, and the Commodore called 
the nett day and had two hours' conrersation witli him. The Oom* 
modore told him that he much regretted the existing misunder- 
standing, but thought there was nothing in it which should perma- 
nently estrange the two goyernments ; that he had not come there to 
use force or intimidation, as others had done ; that he bad no author- 
ity to exert force except fbr the protection of citizens of the United 
States unjustly assailed; and that he desired to know kow and in 
what manner he could best aid in the restoraticm of gbbd. feelings 
between the King's government and the representatiyJM of the United 
States. The interview finally resulted in a thorougb and complete 
amicable understahding. The minister on the following day called 
on the Commodore and expressed' himself gratified and surprised 
M his unlooked-for and friendly interposition, and said that be 
had been directed by the King to ^xptess the high sense which 
the government entertained of* the Commodore's liberality and 
justice. 

Mr. Brown was indignant at first with this advance of Commo- 
dore Stockton, and in conversation with him spoke of the Kii^ in 
such, contemptuous terms— 7as a tawny red-i^kin — ^that the Commo- 
dore felt constra.ined to tell him that, such disrespectful language, 
applied to the chief magistrate of the country to which he had been 
appoi;dted to represent the United States, wad altogether incon«^ 
sistent with his position; that, if the King were actually as igno- 
rant and degraded as a barbarian African chief, it would still be the 
duty of the representative of the United States at his court to ex- 
hibit towards him the most respectful depbrtpaent; that, for his 
part, he would treat the King with the sam^ respect that he would 
Queen Victoria or the Emperor Niclvolas. 

Finally, Mr. Brown, cotivinced by the remonstranoes of Commo- 
dore Stockton of the impolicy of bii^ course, modified his view^, i^d 
eve^ consented to be*>present at the fir^t audience of his succ^6sor by 
the King. 

Mr. Ten Eyc!ke presented his credentials on the 18t]b of June, 
when he was. received by the King in tftate; he accompanied their 
presentment with a few appropriate remarks, which were followed . 
by a brief address from Commodore Stockton, who .expressed his > 
earnest hope that uninterrupted amity might pi'evail between the 
two countries. He assured the King of the lively ipterest felt in the 
UAited States for the successful issue of all his maje^ty's plans and 
purposes for the beqefit of bis people, and pledged the cordial sup- 
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port of our goTernment in any ag^essive emergencies whioh might 
threaten the tranqnillitj and integrity of ^is realm.* 

The^ following inteicesting scene, as described 'by the IUt. Mr. 
Cplton, will, we are sure, be pernsQd with pleasure by all who feel 
an interest in the subject of our narrative :-^ ' 

<< /Sunday, June 21. — J exchanged with. Mr. Duncan this morn* 
ing, — ^he officiating on board the Congress, while X took his place in 
the Seam«B*s Chapel. The . frigate had the advantage in the 
arrangement, but I intended to look out for my floating parish. 
In the afternoon I was, by appointment, in the pulpit of the. King's 
chapeL . • • / 

«The spacious 'edifice was crowded. His Majesty, the court; and 
chiefs, were present, and an auditory of sOuie three tfaousajid. They 
had assembled under the Vague ezpectation that Cbmmodore Stock- 
ton might arddress them ; for a report to that effect, without the 
Commodore's knowlierdge,. had been circulatedthrough the town. I 
felt, in common with the missionaries, a desire that they should not be 
disappointed. But, as the Commodore was whpllyunp^epared, and 
averse to- any arrangements. that miglit seemingly trench upon pro- 
prieties, it was no easy matter to have tHeir wishes realized. 

<< Backed by the Bev. Mr. Armstrong, I made a bold push, and, 
having adilressed the audience for half an hour, through him as 
interpret^, on the reUgious enterprises in .our own country, which 
Hvere throwing their light and influence into other lands, stated that 
L was aware of their desire that Comofiodore Stockton should 
address them, and that. I would take the liberty x)f expr.essing the 
hope that he would gratify their wishes. He. was sitting at the 
time by the side of the King; and^ while the choir were smging a 
hymn, Mr. Armstrong, descended from thB pulpit .and urged with 
him the publid expectation^ He ii^iWj assented, and, taking the 
platform under the pulpit, commenced a train of pertinent an4 
eloquent remarks.'* ■ ^. • 

Mn Colton, after a brief synopsis :of the Commodore's address, 
proceeds:^ \ ' ; 

«Sucb was the Wor of his remarks, which were delivered with as 
much freedojn and force as if they had been well considered and 
arranged. Their effect was obvious in the .eager attention which 
pervaded the great assemblage. At the conclusion, the King and 
the chiefs came up, and^ wltih undisguised emotion, thanked the 
Oommodore for bis addr,ess: ' The Commodore may win laurels on 
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the deck, but none that can bloom more lastingly thim these. If 
there be consolations in deaths they flow from efforts made and 
triumphs won in Ihe cause of humanity and God." 

Three days after these ceremoiiies the Congress sailed for Monte- 
rey, and the Commodore never supposed that note of comment 
would be made of his speech on this occasion. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it so happened that a native South Sea Island stenographer 
was present and executed a verbatim report of the address in Eng- 
lish, which was subsequently forwarded to the TJnited- States by the 
missionaries and republished in 1847 in majiy religioils as well as 
other papers. It is a remarkable production, and displays in an 
eminent degree the intellectual vigour, of Commodore Stockton's 
mmd as well as the high moral tone of his character. We should 
be surprised if any onie, iifter a perusal of this discourse, did not 
admit Commodore Stockton to be the most remarkable sailor oh 
record. '" ' 

* ' * ' 

COMMODOBB STOCKTON'S ADDRESS BEFORE MB. ABMSTBONa'S COIT- 
GRSaATION ON THE AFTEBNOON OF JUNE 21, 18^6. 

I came up here this afternoon by n9 means prepared for such ai| 
ex^cise as that requested of me, Mid, if I consulted my pwn feelings 
on being thus suddenly -called upon, I should certainly remain in 
silence. But standing here in the temple of God, i^na remembering 
thai the opportunity to do good but ri^rely occurs, while, that to do 
mischief and evil is the event of eyery day, t cannot refuse. What 
I do say I Will say in the siiicerity of my heart; it is the feeling I 
entertain towards you air, from your king down to his humblest 
subject, which will not allow me to keep silence.' 

We are always in the. habit of referring to past times, and speak- 
ing of ancient nations and their learning and knowledge; but the 
truth }8 that in sound philosophy — paradoncal as it may seem — ^you 
being the youngest nation are in fact the oldest, and with your 
position as such you bear a commensurate responsibility. You are 
responsible for the advantages which surround you. You have 
been told by your spiritual advisers that our Saviour died for you; 
his bloody sweat and agonies were' for you; his t^ross and passion 
were for yoU;. his precious death and burial were for you; the 
ascension was for you. AH the blood and suffering, all the trials 
and all the deaths which Jiave happened in this world in th<^ cause 
of civil and refigious liberty, were for you. You have all th^ advan- 
tages of the past and all those of the present. - But all this experi- 
ence purchased by others and all these, advantages are not given to 
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your king and you for his and yonr simple benefit; it is a solemn 
trust from Almighty God, and all of you will be held responsible- 
for the fulfilment of yoiur duties.. This is a position you cannot 
escape ; it is written upon every p&g^ of the Bible. With that belief, 
let me ask you whether it is not well to consider what the advantages 
are of the age in which you live. Is it your Jbelief that those ad- 
vantages consist in the fact that architet^ture now raises her stately 
piles, or that the paintings of our day rival t^ie art of the ancient 
masters, or that music swells her most delicious strains ? No ! 
These are all well. ' It is well that all the artd and sciences, under 
divine Providence, are rapidly ad van(iing. But it is ip the spread 
of God's word and the principles of the gospel that your advantage 
lies. Tou cannot' doubt thd advantages of true religious light, or 
that religion is interwoven v^ith man's nature. The hjstory of the 
-world shows that the earliest "Nations of the earth, no matter how 
int separated, no matter thf^t they had' never seen each other or 
heard of each other, all agreed in botring the knee to the Father of 
light. 

Whence comes this island? How can^e ' this island to lift itft 
majestic head above the roarit^g ocean ? How comes this island to 
be peopled? By the arm of omnipotent ^ower only. Again: how 
comes it that you ai^e known to other nations of tho world ? how 
comes it that I see myself surrounded by persons from different and 
distant parts of this globe? how comes it that the missionaries, ^ 
braving every danger; and leaving friends and kipdred, livf) 
among you, your preceptors in the kno^^ledge of God ? How comes 
it? . By the will Of God. Was it his will, think you, that you- 
should merely eat, drink, and be clothed? Think you it was, God's 
will that only the aiiimal and physical wants of man should be ad- 
ministered to? 

The Almighty Power that first created th^ world afterwards 
destroyed man from off the face of that world. He .was kind and 
benevolent,' but man was rebellious and wicked. Man became so 
bad^ he turned so constantly from the face of God himself^ despised 
his warning voice heard in the murmuring leaves, defied his power 
Been in .the tempest and felt in the lightning and the earthquake,— r 
in short, he became so bad that the only way to recover the earth 
that he had polluted was to destroy him. from off it. Hence all the 
world, except one man and his family, Were destroyed. Since that 
era God has cofisti^ntly been bestowing upon nfan his kindest bless- 
ings, and man has ever sincfe been and still seems to be in rebellion . 
against God. Look at t^e nations of the earth whith have ' been 
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bai are not. We have just keard mention . made of Rome and 
Greece ; bat go back to the farthest page of history, and see how 
' nation after nation fell. Their laws were not founded in the fear 
of God, and with them might was right. 

But the Bible teaches peace on earth and good-will towards man. 
Turn over its holy pages, for in them the best lesson in indiridnal 
and national happiness is to be found ; and therefore it is, as I have 
had occasion to observe in another place, that you have enjoyed so 
much happiness and arrived at so much prosperity. This comes 
from your having been taught the word of God. 

And now turn over the bloody record of man's doings. Reck- 
less of their own happiness, and in defiai\ce of the word of God, what 
has become of them ? Nation after nation has become mistress of 
the world ; nation after nation has usurped the sovereignty of the . 
sea ; and now you can hardly discover where their gorgeous palaces 
and their imperial throng were once erected. 

What think you, then, in view of these things 7 Think you this 
island was brought out of the vasty deep to afford a field for the re- 
ception of such dark doings ? There lias "been kindled here on- th^ 
islands a flaqie which, flourishes and increases, and joins with that 
other light which our noble missionaries have erected on the coast 
of Africa,*-a beacon by which thosp who will may guide their course . 
to heaven. . 

And thus it is thai you have the responsibility' placed upon you 
by God to. guard this priceless treasure. But when he gives you the 
Bible, he does not give it yod to keep, but to read ; on the contrary, * 
he will hold you answerable for a proper use of it. .Give me this 
Bible, jind I defy the world in" arms. When I rely on it, I' appeal 
not to the power of man, but to the Lord .of hosts.. 

I have said that the. decay, and fjiU of other nations is attri- 
butable to their disregard of the7>rinciples of this holy book. Bat 
let me revert for ft single moment to one example in the very ocean 
upoi^ which this island reposes itself. I speak, of the Spaniards and 
Spain. She who in ancient times carried her portly bearing and 
her chivalry so high,— ^e who had all nature to che^r her and all 
art and science to instruct het.-rwhere is she now ? The short- , 
sighted politician would- tell us she wants resources, physical as well 
as mental; but can we of the present age be satisfied with such an 
explanation? It iff because the word of God's justice has gone 
' forth. The curse of successful ^vJarice and unbending brutality and 
unsparing tyranny is upon her. She made for herself a golden 
calf^ and feH down and worshipped it ; and now the blood of thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands of unfortunate tiotims is tfmoking to 
heaven for vengeance ; and when God in his mercy shall see fit to 
remove the QUrse, and not till then^ will i;hat unfortunate cotmtrj 
revive again. 

From the Bible are to be taken lessons ]\ot only for nations to 
use as ch^ts and principles, but for individuals also. It points the 
way to happiness in this world and in the nextl All philosophers^ 
ancient and modern, from the remotest times down to our own 
Franklin, have held happiness to be the great object -pf every man ; 
but so dark have been men'd hearts, that the happiness of many has 
been sought in the destruction of the happiness of others. Envy 
and malice, contention and strife, war and misery, have been fos- 
tered for the gratification of men's pleasures* The dirk of the 
assassin has been plunged into the hjeart of many a victim to pro- 
cure the happiness of men. A man is ruined and his family beg- 
gared for the happiness of Others. Bow can it be that. in seeking 
happiness— the great object of all our lives — ^man involves so many 
fellow-men in misery? It is because m&n disregards the whisper- 
ipg of God in his eai;, which tells him to consider what happiness 
consists m-. 

Let any man or woman who has arrived at the age of maturity 
ask himself or herself whether, in the pursuit of happiness, that per- 
son has not, as far as appears, gone -directly in ther wrong road. 

Man is a much, better animal, in my judgment, than is generally 
supposed. From th^ time of his first rebellion against God^ man 
has been a sinful creature, and unable to be saved but by the blood 
of oujr Saviour ; and yet I heli€|ve that, when un^ontaminated, he is 
mulch better than n^os.t persons believe. My own experience of 
mankind has been considerable, and I will venture to say there is 
not one man. ih this^ assembly, no matter whitt his feelings of bitter- 
ness maybe .against his neighbour, or what he iiays of his frieiid 
behind his back, or what language he uses, but would rather be- 
friend a man and do him good than do him harm. 

Let me. request of you to examine ybnrselves upon a qijiestion,— 
and I do not believe th^re is.one individual here but will answer in 
the affirmative : — that is, whether in your intercourse with others it 
does not afford you ten thousand times more pleasure to do a good 
action thad it does to do an etil one? Man's kindness to his fel- 
low-man will become the rule when this Bible succeeds in regulating 
the will and passions of mankind. 

AH the troubles between man and man, lEtnd ^U.the troubles that 
have, arisen in the Christian commnnity, arise in the first place from 
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a diBregard of its sacred precepts. Men are very apt .also to excuse 
themselves by referring to the conduct of others, and to comfort 
themselves bj asserting that what others are doing must be right, 
. and they are only doing the same as others. It is very easy, as 
the English proverb says, for the monkey to use the cat's paws to 
get the chestnut out of the .fire. 

I have seen violent men, I have seen men supposed capable of 
swallowing fire, I have seen men put into heated ovens ; but I have 
. never yet seen that man who, if his mind were properly directed, 
would not rather do a kindness than an injury. 

T|;ie best man, and the most charitable, and the most generoos, is, 
I will venture to say, the happiest man. What is it that consti- 
tutes human happiness, except- it be the exercise of benevolence and 
charity? Th6 reciprocation of good-will betweeit man and man 
. during their short joUrney tq the grave makes up the sum of happi- 
nesSb I speak as an individual having had^ome experience. 

We see men living in magnificence, surrounded with wealdi, and 
Commanding all that can administer to their happioBSs, and yet they 
are not so happy as the humblest peasant, who, as he sees a stranger 
in want passing by his door, gives him assistance out of his too 
scanty means. Such a one feels happiness indeed. Learned men, 
and we who pride ourselves upon Christianity, are very angry if 
told that intellectual enjeyjnents are not superior to enjoym.eiita of 
an animal kind; but how many pf the learned are. there who learn 
just enough to wish to kpow more, and who ,find that learning by 
itself too often^ produces nothing but discontent in the human 
mind ? . . » 

One word more. My belief is that the moftt benevolent man is 
the happiest. Were I to. look abroad in, the w6rld for an example 
of happiness, I would search for the most ben<avolent man. The 
man that can forgive his enemy, that can conquer the proud feeK 
ings of the human heart, that can return good for evil, that is the 
man I enyy. . - 

The. man who can ^o in search, of the distressed, of the widow 
and her desolate children, and, having found them, can relieve them^ 
that is a^ happy man. He who can go into 'prison, like Howard, 
the English. pMlanthropist, and relieve the wants and miseries of 
the most abject and sinful of his race, must indeed be happy. Ofa, 
compare happiness such as his with that derived from power I 
Where is there one man in the civilized and ^Christian world that 
would npt rather wear the humble garment of Howard's happiness 
than the purple of imperial Bome'? ; 
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Now, I say that the only hope of happiness, not only for this but 
for all countries, k that they shall avoicl the rock upon which older 
nations have split. 

If I could envy any one, I could envy this gentleman standing 
hj me (the Rey. B. Armstrong) and alt his fellow-laboui^ers in the 
good work. For my own part, I may never see, you more, for I am 
going to return to the. far, far distant 'land from whence I came. 
My poor name niay perish and be Jost, but this book (holding up the 
IBible) will ever remain; aiid do you remember, as the Almighty 
destroyed one generation for its perVerseness, he may destroy 
another; therefore, hold fast to this Ibook as the founjiation of your 
.prosperity. ... 

In bidding you farewell, I. beg of you to search for that which is" 
good, that you may be prosperous, and never to forget the responsi- 
bility imposed upon you. In your islands t have beheld the most [ 
interesting scene that my eyes have witnessed: it is not merely 
that you are Christianized, but. that in that fact I see the spread of 
that gospel which shall one day he known wherever the sun rises 
on this globe. ' * 

> Once more I tell you that the prosperity of your fcotfntry and the" . 
happiness o£ every individual in it depends upon your endeavouring 
to live at peace with Qoi and in gbod- will towards man. 

[The Comimodorp's remarks were interpreted by the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong as he ' dpoke* The 'natives listened with attention, and • 
:t 19 believed they made a deep Impression upon them.] ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ER0CBKDINO8 07\00MMaD0ftK' BLOAT IK OAXIFOKNIA — VI ATE 07 THl 0OUNT«T — ^VlSWf 
OF COMMODORE STOCitTON— ^BJ8 DECIDED MBAS^BES-HOBGANIZBS TBE CALI70EMIA 
BATTALION*— APPOIHTS COLOHBL FBBMONT TO COMMAUD Of IT^DESPATCHEfl HIM TO 
THE SOUTH — SAILS FOB SAN PEDEO — DldCIPLINES THE SAILORS FOB .8HOBE-8EB- 

TICB QENEBAL CA8TB0-*-CALIF0BNIAN TOBOEB — COMMODOBE STOCKTON'S THBAT- 

MENT OF THE COMtaSSIONEBS FBOM THE BNEMT — M ABCH TO CIUDAD DE LOS AHOB- 
LBS-^ALABM OF T^E BNBMT — 0A8TB0 FLIB^-^SUBBEND^B OF kiS CHIEF F0LL0WEB8 
- — COMMODOBk STOCKXOjf ORGANItiBS THE TBBBITOBT INTO MILITABT DBPABTMEKT8 
— OBQANIZES THE CIVIL GOYEBNXENT — QENEBAL. SUBMISSION OF INHABITANTS — 
TBANQUILLITT OF THE COUNTBT — COMMODOBE* STOCKTON PB0CEED8 NOETH — F0BM8 
A DESIGN OF BAISING A FOBCB TO' MA^CH OYBldltAND TO MEXICO CITT— ^LETTEBS TO 
OAPTAUr MBEYIKB AND COLONEL FBBMONT. 



Upon his arrival at Monterey, Cup tain Stockton reported to 
Commodore Sloat, his senior officer, then in command of the PAcifie 
(^nadron, consiirting of the frigate Savannah, sloop^-of-war Ports- 
mouth, Cyaae, and Warren, aud store-ship Erie, to which was now 
added the frigate Congresst A few days previous to the arrival of 
the. Congress, Commodore Slo'at hadteceiyed intelligence of the ' 
commencement of hostilities, on the Rio- Grande between Mexico 
and the United St.ates, and he. had landed with a part. of his crew, - 
and raised, without resistance, the flag of. the United States at 
Monterey. Under his directions if^ had also been raised at two 
other points. It was not, however, within the scope of his plan of 
operations to conduct any further military operations on shore. 
The Commodore was an old-fashioned sailor^ who was content with 
the performance of his duty on his Qwn element, and he declined 
taking' the respdnsibility ^f directing a campaigaon.the land.. He 
was not disposed to convert his sailors and marines into land-forces. 
"So such programme was expressed in any orders then receive. 
He was satisfied with the elevation of the American flag and the ' 
issue of his proclamation declaring that he had taken formal posses- 
sion of California in the name pf the United States. He declined, 
therefbrc, rec^ying the proffered services of Colonel Fremont and 
his men. He doubtless felt embarrassed in his position, particu- 
larly after Captain Stockton expressed ta him very freely his opinion 
that active offensive ipeasures were absolutely indispensable to keep 
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th« flag of tbe United States flying, in California; that tlie Cflli- 
fomians it could not be expected l^ould yield the country without 
resistance ; and that, as soon as time shquld be afibrded them to 
collect an adequate force, the American flag, unless defended by 
the most decided movements, would be expelled. Commodore Sloat 
was a patriotic, gallant officer; and, though he did not perceive how 
it was possible for the sailors and the marines of the American 
squadron to carry on successfully a war of conquest on Imd, he. was 
unwilling to be an obstaple in the way of others who chose to take 
the responsibility of such a novel procedure.' , He accordingly in- 
formed Captain Stockton that,' as his health was.'not good, and as 
liis* instructions authorized him to return to th^ United States after 
being relieved, he would relinquish to him the command. On the 
23d of July, therefore, Cwnmodore Sloat carried iiito effect these 
intentions, and sailed for the United States, leavipg Commodore 
Stockton in command of the squadron. 

. Before proceeding to narrate the operations of Commodpre Stock- 
ton m California, a few remarks may properly be here made respect* 
ing the condition of that country, and- the state of public affairs 
therein- at that tfme. ' ' . '^ 

California had b'eei^ :^eglected by Spain, the mother country^ bo- 
fore the Mexican War of Independence, .'fler inhabitants were left 
:.pretty much to themselves and theur priests. It is said that the 
priests, who were aware ^ of the existence of gold in California, con- 
cealed its disco Very^ and in various way^ -discouraged colonization, 
lest a knowledge of the abundance of the precious metals might lead 
to a large emigration, which would interfere with their .ascendency 
in California. The population ,.of Oalifor^iia was scattered over an 
immense Surface along the Pacific coast, and engaged principally in 
agricultural pursuits; but, owing t6 the pr<)ximity of several power- 
iul and warlike nations of Inditos, who made frequent hostile in- 
roads, the Californian^ were not unused to arms. They were expert 
horsemen, and all their Indian wars were wagidd with cavalry^ 
The hnnting and capture of wild horses and cattle was a favourite 
amusement with them, and the. practice of this sport made them 
bold and skilful in the saddle. At full gallop. they would throw thet 
laaso or hurl the lance with unerring certainty and precision. 

California, at this time, had till her military capacities been put 
in requisition, could bring into the fi.eld at least tWo thousai^d 
mounted men^ consjtituting as . fine a cavalry force lis any country 
could produce. A more ^hardy and vigorous race than the Mexi- 
cans of the. pastern states,, the. Californians were capaUe of greieit 
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endurance; mnd, under bold and intelUgent leaders, would faaye 
proved formidable enemies to any invader.. 

In the fall »xki winter of 1845-6 a considerable emigration from 
the western frontier of the United States had ^larched for Cali- 
fornia and Oregon* , As the emigrwts arrived in California, allured 
by the beauty and fertility of the country, they commenced forming 
settlements along the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, in con> 
formity with the original invitation which tbey had received from 
the authorities. / 

In January, 184Q, Colonel Fremont; of the Topographical Corps, 
also iurrived, on an exploring expedition* The Californian com- 

^ mandant of Monterey, General Castro, at first received Fremont in 
a friendly and hospitable manner ; but, whether prompted by advices 
from the city of Mexico of the probability of a wc^r; or alarmed at 
the numbers i^nd bold, independent character of the emigrants, or 
Suspecting the enterprising Anglo-Saxons of some latent ambitious 
designs, he suddenly changed his deportment towards bo^h Fre- 
mont and the emigrants, and manifested a determination to arrest 
the progress of Fremont aild disturb the settlements of the Afneri- 
cans. .Several outrages were perpetrated on t)i|3 Is^tter, and a con- 
siderable piilitary force called out to arrest the former. The Ame- 
rican- emigrants at once united for mutual defence, and called a, 
convention to determine on the best means for protection. . The 
Convention assembled at Sonomay of which they took military pos- 

. session, and selected for their leader a gentleman of the name of 
Willian^ B. Ide. Coloi^el Ide, on- the^ 18th of June, 1846, issued 
his prodamation, denouncing, the treachery pf the. Califomians, 
reciting the oppression and tniseovemment of the province, and 
inviting the people to ^i^e in an. effort to secure their inde- 
pendence. On the 4th of July the Ameriicians, assembled at So- 

^ noma, declared their Uidependence'^ and hoisted what was called the 
Bear flag, and elected Colonel Fremont governor. Colonel Fre- 
n^ont, not altogether satisfied with the propriety of proceeding with- 
out the coroperation pf .the American squadrqni, then at Monterey, 
repaired to -that -^lage to confer with jCommodore Sloat./ Thqugb 
Oo^nmodore Sloa|t declined to co-operate with him^ he was informed 

' by Commodore St()ckto9, soon after his arrival, itbat he would.accept 
the offer of his services as soon as Commodore Sloat had relinquished 
the commana of the squadrop. . 

Immediately after that event, .Commpdore Stockton communicated 
his views fully to Colonel Fremoht. He informed . him that .he 
shcmld, take the chief dir;eotio]i <)f affairs into' bis OTi[n hands, and 
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at once commence active operations to reduce the whole of Cali-, 
fornia to a state of complete submission to the authority of the 
United States. He agreed that such men as Colonel Fremont ooqld 
enlist should be organized into a battalion, and that he would 
commission Fremont as major and Captain Gillespie as the captain 
of It. Fremont was instructed to invite the co-operation of the 
American emigrants who had hoisted the Bear flag. These hardy 
and adventurous men, true Americans at hearty of course, with 
Colonel Fremont, preferred fighting under the flag of their own 
country; and they constituted the principal part of the volunteers 
who formed the California battalion. The proceedings at Sonoma 
on the 4th of July and the Bear flag were thus ignored^ all the 
parties thereto hastening to take service under. Commodore Stock- 
ton. Fremont and Gillespie entered into a specific agreement with 
the Commodore that they would continue to act under him as com- 
Qiis^ioned while he should require their services. He considered 
and treated them as part of the naval fprces under his command 
throughout the GaUfomian war. 

The bold and decided views taken by Commodore Stockton, at 
this time, of his duty, and the course he pursued towards the enemy, 
have been entirely approved fcy the government and people of tho 
United States, while the complete Success which rewarded his 
operations Vindicates the strategetical sagacity which they dis- 
played. But his was a novel and perplexing position, — ^more so than 
that in which any military commander of the United States had 
ever before been placed. He was entirely without instructions 
adapted^ to this exigency. He was compelled to rely on his own 
independent resources; The flig of his country had been raised in 
California, — a country in possession of a gallant and warlike people. 
These people had not been informed of the commencement of hos- 
tilities on the Rio Grande, when they were exasperated by a hand- 
ful of straggling strangers and squatters (as they considered them) 
from the United States, invading their- peaceful valkys, taking 
possession of fertile tracts of country, and immediately assuming a 
hostile position and declaring their independence. A proclamation 
had been issued by the military commandant of California, breath- 
ing vengeance against all foreigners, but designed to apply alto- 
gether to the American emigrants. The raising of the American 
flag at Monterey was believed to be a fillibuster proceeding, and 
only excited mere vindictively the animosity* of the Californian 
authorities.. 

The Legislature of the State was in session, and grants of vast 
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tracts of territory were about being made to British agents, wbich 
would have absorbed the most valuable portion of the public lands. 
These British agents, better informed than the GaliforniaBS, foresaw 
that, if California should be acquired by the United States, all 
real estate would be enhanced in value. Those Califomians who 
were under the influence of British agents were quite willing, if 
there were any probability of the transfer of the country to the 
United States, that it should be made as worthless to our govern- 
ment ad possible. They were, therefore, well disposed to cede 
away every foot of land for which they could find a purchaser. 
Commodore Stockton was apprised of their designs^ and he saw that 
prompt and energetic measures only could defeat them. 

Besides, the emigrants now coming into Califbmia, unless active 
steps were taken to engage all the military strength of the ambitious 
chieftains who controlled it, would be at their mercy. They would 
have been cut off in detail as they arrived, exhausted by the fatigues 
and privations of the overland journey. The only hope of their 
salvation, Stockton perceived, was in a campaign which would not 
allow the Californians time or opportunity for any h<>5tile expedi- 
tion against the new-comers. 

The population of California, as we have before observed, was 
dispersed over a very extensive surface. From Suter's settlement, 
one hundred and thirty miles north of San Frai^cisco, to San Diego, 
in the southern part of Upper California, it was near eight hundred 
miles. The most populous parts of this expanse of territory were 
in the vicinity of the pueblos or towns dotted at intervals along 
the coast or a few miles from it in the interior. The Commodore 
knew that it would require some timb for the Californian leaders to 
draw together the whole strength of the country from these remote 
distances ; and he perceived, with the intuition of a military eye, 
that by a rapid n^ovement he might defeat and disperse the enemy 
before they could collect such a superior force as would render any 
attempt to encounter them impracticable. The success of such de- 
monstrations would infallibly determine many of the natives to 
temain at home and refrain from any participation in, the conflict. 
It would certainly break up the session of the Legislature, frustrate 
the spoliation of the public property, and protect the in-coming 

emigration. 

Had Commodore Stockton failed to pursue this bold and enter- 
prising plan of military operations, it is hardly probable that Cali- 
fornia would have been reduced before negotiations for peace were 
commenced. The whole military strength of the country would have 
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been embodied, and perhaps large bodies of Indians would also 
have been armed to resist the approach of General Kearney. Ar? 
riving in an exhausted condition, destitute of supplies, his fate and 
that of his army might have been still. more disastrous than that 
which befell the small detachment with which he ultimately came. 

When we consider the extent of surface in California which was 
to be made the theatre of war, — the nature of the force opposed to 
Commodore Stockton, comprising an armed body of the . finest 
cavalry in the world, well acquainted with the country and all its 
difficult passes, so capable of being defended by the few agaipst the 
strong, — and when, also, we advert to the nature of his own force, 
comprising only beWeen three and four hundred sailors and 
marines, imperfectly armed, unacquainted with the country, unused 
to service on shore, assisted by one hundred and fifty volunteers 
under ipremont^ equally strangers to the country,-^it must be 
admitted that it required great moral ^courage to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the enterprise which Commodore Stockton thought 
it his duty to undertake. He had no precedent in American history 
to guide him. . , He had. no instructions which applied to the emer- 
gency. And w« are informed that he held no council, with whose 
deliberations he might divide the responsibility of his decisions. His 
decisions were the result of his ow;i reflections and his own pfLtriotic 
sense of duty. Indeed, we have been informed that he has said, 
that from his departure from the United States, in the fall of 1845, 
to the close of his career in California, he never asked the advice 
of any one, or took any counsel in relation . to any measure of im- 
portance. 

Few naval officers could have secured the same cheerful per- 
formance of extraordinary duties from sailors and marines as Stock- 
ton obtained, without effort, from his men. The secret of his 
ascendency, however, over those commanded by him, is known to . 
nil who have served with or under him. 

While he treats all alike with that scrupulous courtesy which 
cherishes self-respect and flatters personal importance, yet he con- 
stantly exacts the most implicit obedience ; and his men always 
know that he will permit none of them to encounter any danger 
which their commander is not willing to be the foremost in sharing. 
Indeed, while ptodigal of his own exposure, he is careful to allow 
his inen to. subject themselves to no risks which are not indispen- 
sably necessary. 

Having determined upon the most decisive measures, Commodore. 
Stockton, assuming the command-in-chief, civil and military, issued 
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his proclamation placing the country under martial laMv;. The pro- 
clamation was well conceived for the purpose of exciting the appre- 
hensions of those who were disposed to resist, and of eoothlng and 
allaying the fears of those who were willing to remain at home 
peaceful and neutral. The civil jurisdiction of the magistrates and 
legal tribunals was not to be disturbed, while held in subordination 
to the authority of the commander-in-chief. But the most vigorous 
treatment was threatened against all hostile parties. 
' This proclamation bears date the 23d of July, 1846, — the same 
day on which Commodore Sloat relinquished and Commodore Stock- > 
ton assumed command of the squadron, and is as follows : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

OaLifornians:— The Mexican goverment and their military 
ofSoers have, without cause, for a year past, been threatening the 
TTnitetd States with hostilities. - 

. They iiave recently, in pursuance of these threats^ commenced 
hostilities by attacking, with 7000 men, a small detachment of 2000 
'. United States troops, by whom they were signally defeated and 
'i roi^ted. 

General Castro, the commander-in-chief of the military forces of 
Catifomia^ has violated every principle of international law and 
national hospitality, by hunting and pursuing with several hundred 
- soldierSi and with wicked intent^ Captain Fremont, of the United 
States army, who came here to .refresh his men, (about forty in 
number,) after a perilous journey across the mountains on a scien** 
tific survey. 

Por these repeated hostilities and outrages, military ^possession ■ 
was ordered to be taken of Motiterey and San Francisco until re- 
dress could be obtained from the government of Mexico. 

No let or hinderance was given or intended to be given to the 
civil authority of the territory, or to the exercise of its accustomed 
functions. The oflScer& were invited to remain, and promised protec-< 
tipn in the performance of their duties as magistrates^ They refused 
to do so, and departed, leaving the people in a state of anarchy and 
confusion. 

'; On assuining the command 6f the forces of the United States on 
l^e coast of California, both by sea and land, I find myself in pos- 
session of the ports of Monterey and San Francisco, with daily re«- 
ports from the interior of .scenes of rapine, blood,, and muj^der. 
Three inoffensive Atnerican resideots of the country have, within a 
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few da^, been mnrdered ia the moat brutal manner; and there are 
no GaliforQiaa officers who. will arrest and bring the mnrderers to 
jostice, altbongh it is w^l known who they ar«> and where they 
are. , 

I must, therefore, and will, ae soon as I can, adopt sn'ch meaBures 
as may seem best calculated to bring these criminals to justice, and 
to bestow peace and good order on the country. 

In the first place, however, I am constrained by every principle 
of national honour, as well as a due regard fqr the safety and best, 
interests of the people of California, to put an end at once, and by 
force, to the lawless depredations daily committed by General Cas- 
tro's men upon the persons and property of peaceful uid unoffending 
inhabitants. ; ' , 

I cannot, therefore, confine my operations to the qtiet and nndis- 
tunbed possession of the defenceless ports of Monterey and SUk 
Francisco, while the people -elsewhere are suffering from law-, 
less violence, ^but will immediately march lagainst these boasting 
and abusive chiefs, who iave not only violAed every principle of 
national hospitality and good faith towards Captain Fremont and 
his surveying party, bat who, unless driven out, will, with the Hid 
of the hostile Indians, keep this beautiful country in a constant state 
of revolution and blood, as well as against all others who may be' 
found in arms, or aiding or abetting General Castro. 

The present general of the forces of California is a usurper, has 

been guilty of great offences, has impoverished and: drained the 

ilmost its last dollar,- and baa deserted his post now w^n 

i. . 

eluded and deceived the inli 

is expulsion from the country 

id force,- and by force he mus 

ve been compelled, from time 

le mercies of any wicked n 

^n-in-arms. The distanues fr 
that she cannot, even in times of great 
the inhabitsnta; and the lawless depre< 
and pr,opeTty go invariably unpunished 

punish or control the chieftains who, one after the- other, bare defied 
her power and kept California in a constant state of revolt and misery. 
The inhabitants 'are tired and disgusted' with this constant bu(>-' 
cession of tnilitary usurpers and .this insecurity of life and propcYty. 
-Therefore, upon them I will not make war. I require, however, all 
officers, civil and military, and all other persons, to remain quiet at 
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their respective homes and stations, and to obej the orders thej maj 
receive from me, and by mj aatbority; and, if they do no injury or 
violence to my authority, none will be done to them. 

But notice is hereby given, that if any of the inhabitants of the 
country either abandon their dwellings or do any injury to the arms 
of the United States, or to any person within this territory, they 
will be treated as enemies and suffer accordingly. 

No person whatever is to be troubled in consequence of any part 
he may heretofore have taken in the politics of the country, or for 
having been a subject of General Castro. And all persons who may 
have belonged to the government of Mexico, but who, from this day, 
acknowledge the authority of the existing laws, are to be treated in 
the same manner as other citizens of the United States, provided 
they are obedient to the law and to the orders they shall receive 
from me or by my authority. 

The commander4n-chief does not*desire to possess himself of one 
foot of California for any other reason than as the only means to 
save from destruction the lives and property of the foreign residents 
and the citizens of the territory, who have invoked his protection. 

As soon, ther€ffore, as the officers of the civil law return to their 
proper duties, under a regularly-organized government, and give 
security for life, liberty, and property, alike .to all, the forces under 
my command will be withdrawn, and the people left to manage their 
own aflEairs in their own way. 

B. F. Stockton, 
Oommander-ifhchieff ^c. ^c. ^. 

It was ascertained at this time that the Califomians had col- 
lected an army of between one thousand and fifteen hundred men 
at Ciudad de los Angeles, the seat of government of the Stat^. 
There the Commodore determined to go at once and commence 
offensive operations, notwithstanding the disparity of his forces. He 
hoped to attack and defeat the enemy before he could obtain any 
certain intelligence of the numbers of the Americans. 
• In twenty-four hours after assuming the command, the Commo- 
dore organized and accepted the services of the California battalion, 
one hundred and sixty in number, and despatched them on the 
sloop-of-war Cyane to San Diego, with directions to Major Fre- 
mont, after securing a supply of horses and cattle in that neighbour- 
hood, to co-operate with the projposed attack on Ciudad de los 
Angeles. Delos Angeles is four hundred miles south of Mon-. 
terey^ and San Diego one hundred and fifty mile3 farther. 
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On the let of Aagnst, Commodore Stockton sailed with the Con- 
gress to Santa Barbara, whence, after leaving, a garrison, he pro- 
ceeded to San Pedro, on the coast, about thirty miles distant from 
Ciudad de los Angeles. He landed at once with about three hun- 
dred and fifty sailors and marines, (as many as could be spared 
from the ship,) established them in camp, and commenced drilling 
them for the service contemplated. ^ 

To create an army out of sailors for lan,d-service was a novel 
experiment. It could have succeeded only with a commander 
who possessed the confidence . and affections of his men, and who 
could infuse' into them, the same heroic spirit by which he was 
himself animated. It was in vain to attempt to subject the sailors 
to the ordinary driU of soldiers, or to expect from them the sort 
of discipline which ' is required in the army. No such attempt 
was made. They were simply directed to obey, a few words of 
command, such as «halt,*' "march," "form line," "form square," 
" charge,"— -afui alway$ to keep the same ci>mr<ide on the Uft 
or right. In executing the necessary evolutions in which they 
were exercised, though all at first appeared confusion, yet every 
man soon rapidly took his proper place, and the most perfect 
^rder was immediately obtained. With that versatility for which - 
Americans are temarkable, the sailors adapted themselves with ■ 
the utmost alacrity pxtA cheerfulness to their new vocation, and 
exhibited entire docility in the performance of their extraordinary 
duties. They saw their Commodore sharing with them all their 
hardships, partaking their rations and their toils, marching side by 
8ide with them — alyrays going ahead in time of danger, — and they 
caught with inspiration the ardour which excited lum. No insub- 
ordination or discontent' were exhibited by any of them; but each 
one vied with the other in the patriotic performance of duty. There 
were only about ninety muskets in the whole corps. Some were 
armed with carbines, others had only pistols, swords, or boarding- 
pikes. They presented a motley and, peculiar appearance, with 
great variety of costume ; and, perhaps, no other army similarly 
armed and equipped was ever before marshalled for field operations 
either in savage or civilised warfare. Owing to the protrkicted 
extension of their absence from home, the supplies of shoes and 
clothing had fallen short ; and the ragged and diversified colours of 
their garments, as well as the want of uniformity ix\ their arms and 
accoutrements, madie them altogether a specjtacle both singular and 
amusing. 

While engaged in c^rcising his men,' and rendering them expert, * 
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or at leut familiar with the m&nODavreB necessary to enable them 
to move with facility and in order, mesftengers with a flag of truce 
appeared on one of the distant hills in the direction of De los 
Angeles. As soon as the CommodoTe was ioformed of their ap- 
proach, he believed that they had come for the purpose of obeerr«- 
tion as mnch as for any thing' else, and he determined that the 
knowledge they derived from their visit should contribute to his 
own benefit. Accordingly, he resolved on such a display as would 
deceive the enemy with respect to his numbers, and compel the 
bearers of the flag of trace to return with very exaggerated ideas 
of the formidable army which they were soon to enconnter. He 
ordered alt his men onder arms, and directed them to march, three 
or fonr abreast, with intervals of considerable space between each 
squad of thre6 or four, directly in Ae line of vision of the approach- 
ing messengers, to the rear of some buildings on the beacbrand 
thence to return iu' a circle and continue their march until the 
strangers had arrived. Part of the circle described in the march 

d from view, so that to the strangers it would appear 

ten times greater than the actual number of it was 

re them. 
bearers of the flag of truce had arrived, be ordered 
to him alongside of the artillery, which consisted at 

lonnders and one tbirty-two-povnd carronade. The 
guns were all covered with skins in such a manner as to conceal 
their dimensions, excepting the huge month of the tbirty-two- 
poundor at which the Commodore was posted to receive his guests. 
He supposed that, in all probability, neither of them had ever 
before seen such an instrument of war, and that the large and 
gaping aperture of the gun, into the very mouth of which they were 
compelled to look, would be very likely to disturb their nerves. 

As his purpose was that of intimidation, he received them with 
sternness, calculated to co-operate with the impression to be pro- 
duced by the artillery. They proved to be bearers of despatches 
from General Castro, He warned the Commodore to desi»t from 
his contemplated expedition, and proposed a truce, by the terms of 
which each party should maintain its present position, unmolested 
by the other, nntil intelligence of a more definite character could be 
obtained from Mexico and the United States, or until the conclu- 
flion of peace. Delay, however, was Just exactly the oppottunity 
which the Commodore had not the remotest idea of affording the 
enemy. He knew that, as soon as the Galifomian generals shoidd 
•discover his comparative weakness, they would not be ' likely to 
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obserTe any truce. The authority of one General to conclude a 
trace might be disavowed by another. The advantages of a truce 
TTonld be entirely with the enemy. It would enable them to ascer- 
tain their own superiority of numbers, which it- only required time 
to concentrate, when they would inevitably become invincible by 
any available force within the Commodore's control. 

He directed the Californians to retnrn to their master and inform 
him that the American commander intended to march immediately 
on Ciudad de los Angeles ; that General Oastro should prepare to 
surrender his arms, disperse his forces, and require his men to re- 
turn to tlieir homris and demean themselves peaceably, under ' 
penalty of being dealt with in the most rigorous manner. He 
ordered them to tell Castro that he would not neeotiate with him on 
any other terms than those of absolute submissio 
the United States. Having, through an inter; 
message in the most fierce and offensive menu 
voice significant of the most implacable and he 
be waved them from his presence imperionslj 
imperative, "Vamote." The Californians ma 
from the presence of an enemy apparently so f< 
able, and their ominous retiring glances at the 
but too plainly that the work of intimidation wh 

The Commodore,- after they were beyond bee 
opinion to bis officers that these messengers would carry to Castro's 
camp such an account of their observations as would supersede tho 
necessity of any very desperate battle. ' 

Two days afterwards, another embassy from Castro arrived. This 
renewed attempt to negotiate satisfied the Commodore that his 
treatment of the first messengers had operated well, and he repeated 
his experimont of intimidation, by refusing again in the most instdt- 
ing manner any overtures for a suspension of hostilities. The offer 
to treat at this time was accompanied with sonorous and boastful 
threats and bombastic defiance. Castro in a letter informed the 
Commodore of his oortain defeat in caee he advanced, and that the 
Californians were determined, to the last man, to perish in defence 
of their coutitry. The bearer of this last despatch was receive^' 
And treated with the same uncompromising severity as the first. 

The Commodore undoubtedly succeeded ta deceiving Castro 
respecting the numbers and strength of his little army. Otherwise, 
the Californian general never wonld have suffered him' to penetrate to 
De Io8 Angeles without mwe tbaa one- effort to impede his 
progress. 
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The forces of Castro were treble that of the invaders. He had 
a fine park of artillery, his men were well mounted and equipped* 
There were several narrow defiles, between San Pedro and Los 
Angeles, where a few determined men might have maintained their 
ground againat ten times their own numbers. Under a brave and 
skilful leader, the troops in command of C^tr.o were sufficiently 
numerous to have driven the sailors to their ships, or to have 
slaughtered or captured every man of them. Bjit, ignorant of the 
Commodore's strength, and impressed with the belief that it was far 
greater than his own, Castro failed to take advantage of the most 
fkvonrable passes in which to meet his enemy, and, anxious to 
keep a position where access to the open plains would afford him 
the facilities for escape, he intrenched himself in the vicinity of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, and apparently prepared to fight a pitched 
battle on the plain. 

Havmg made all suitable arrangements, Commodore Stockton, 
after waiting to hear from Major Fremont as long as he thought it 
prudent, determined to proceed, without him. He, however, de- 
spatched a courier to inform the -Major of his advance, and on 
the eleventh of August commenced his march on Ciudad de los 
Angeles. 

The only provisions of the little army were cattle and sheep, 
which were enclosed in a hollow square, and thus protected both 
from the marauding attacks of the enemy and from escape. The 
enemy were often in sight, threatening their flanks or advance- 
guard, and hovering on the brows of the adjacent hills. The artillery 
and ammunition-c|irts were dragged along by the sailors over hills 
and through tedious valleys of sand, but without complaint or 
reluctance. 

On the twelfth, as they approached within a few miles of Castro's 
position, another courier from him presented himself. He was 
commissioned to deliver a pompous message, informing the Commo- 
dore ^< that if he marched upon the town he would find it the grave 
of his men." *<Then," said he, "tell your general to have the 
bells ready to toll ii^ the morning at eight o'clock, as I shall be 
there at that time."* ^ 

He was there at that time ; but the Californian general of couriers 
and despatches was unwilling to risk a battle. Both he . and his 
troops were evidently panic-strickcQ. Their fears had been 
excited by the bold and confident deportment of their adversary. 
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and they shrank from conflict with a foe apparently so desperate 
and daring, who would neither parley nor negotiate, and whose -de- 
maods were as arrogant as they were uncompromising. 

Castro did not wait to receire a charge, but, without firing a gun, 
and before the Commodore was visible to him, broke up his camp, 
ordered the bulk of his army to disperse, and, with a small detach- 
ment of followers, mounted on their swiftest coursers,, fled in the 
direction of Sotiora. 

His artillery fell into the hands of the Americans. His principal 
officers and a portion of his trooj^s surrendered prisoners of war. 
On the following day, Don Andreas Pico, former governor, and 
General Jose Maria Flores, also surrendered, and were set at 
liberty on their parole of honour not to serve ftgainst the United 
States during the war. 

Ciudad de los Angeles capitulated without any specification of 
terms, and, on the 13th of August, Commodore Stockton took 
possession of the capital of California. 

The efiect of this successful expedition, though achieved without 
bloodshed, was equivalent to the most triumphant victory. As a 
skilful chess-player, who checkmates his opponent without the loss 
of a man on either side, so, the Commodore, by the sagacity and 
boldness of his demonstrations, gained every thing which could 
have been obtained by a well-fought and bloody battle. 

The flight of Castro, the dispersion of his troops, the capture of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the dissolution of the Legislature, and, 
indeed, of the government, by the surrendelr of Pico and Flores, 
and the general submission of all other functionaries, apparently 
terminated al^ contest in California. 

Those disposed to fight were without leaders in whom confidence 
could be placed. The spirit of resistance was humbled and sub- 
dued. The whole population were impressed with exaggerated 
opinions of the powers and desperation of the foe. There was no 
general to whose standard they could rally* AD the principal sea- 
ports were in the possession of the Americans. ^ The country was, 
in fact, conquered, and it only remained for the conqueror to 
establish laws for its civil government in order to complete the 
work of subjugation. This he* proceeded to do without delay. 

The territory was divided, for its military government, into three 
departments, in each of which a military commandant was appointed. 
Colonel Fremont, who had arrived after the flight of Castro, was. 
appointed military commandant for the whole territory, with a 
general superintendence over alt the departments. 
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Commodore Stockton was averse to the continuance of martial 
lav after the general submission of the inhabitants. But,, as manj 
of the civil officers of the recent government wer6 unwilling to act 
under the new order of affairs, the Commodore ordered an election 
to supply their places. The election was held on the 15th of Sep- 
tember^ and the officers elected were duly commissioned by the 
Commodore, and entered upon the discharge of their duties. The 
Commodore likewise prescribed an ad-valorem tariff upon all duties 
on imports, and appointed appraisers, collectors, and other port- 
officers, for the collection of the revenue. Thus, in little more than 
a month after Commodore Stockton landed at San Pedro, the new 
government, civil and military^ was organized and put in operation, 
with every indication that the people of California would acquiesce 
in submission to it without further resistance. 

Commodore Stockton, immediately after these events, despatched 
a courier (the celebrated Kit Carson) %o Washington, with full in- 
telligence of his proceedings.'*' He likewise informed the govern- 
ment that, upon returning to his ship and relinquishing the com- 
mand-in-chief in California, he should appoint Colonel Fremont 
governor. 

The Qommodore, while engaged in overrunning and subduing 
California and performing the duties of a General of land-forces, 
had not neglected the conduct of hostilities on the ocean and along 
the coast. The Cyane, under Commander Dtipont, and the War- 
ren, under Commander Hull, were ordered to cruise on the Pacific 
coast, from Mazatlan to the mouth of the Columbia. Thirteen 
prizes were captured by them; among others, the Malek Adel, of 
some celebrity. Indeed, they so effectually scoured the coast as to 
clear it of every hostile vessel. 

After making all necessary territorial dbpositions, leaving gar- 
risons at San Diego, De los Angeles, San Pedro, and Santa Barbara, 
and appointing Major Gillespie commandant of the southern mili- 
tary department, the Commodore proceeded north to examine into 
the state of, affairs in that direction. A xeported. incursion of the 
Indians brought him to San Francisco. There he learned that the 
report was unfounded, and, after a Satis&ctorjr interview with soine 
of the Indian chiefs, he was assured that no danger was to be 
apprehended from them. He found the whole North as quiet and 
as submissive to his authority as the South when he left it. He was 
received at all' the principal towns and settlements which he visited 
, J . _- . 

* See Appendix, Official Letter of September. 15> 1S46, to Secretary of NaT/. 
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"With demonstrations of admiratibn and respect. His arrival at San 
IFrancisco was celebrated by a general turn-out of the inhabitants, 
ihe formal presentation of a congratulatory address, a procession, 
and other festivitieSj concluding with a grand banquet and a ball. 

The inhabitants in this part of the territory appeared to rejoice 
iti the change of government, which relieved them from the exac- 
tions and oppression exercised by the tyrannical governors and 
petty military commandants who had so long tyrannized jn Cali- 
fornia. Security of personal property was now perfect under the 
authority of the officers of the new government, and no outrage 
could be perpetrated with impunity. The most intelligent among 
them foresaw that the transfer of the country to the United States 
would result in greatly augmenting its prosperity, and none, except- 
ing a few lawless and' recjtless dependants of the deposed Mexican 
authorities, regretted the success of the American arms. 

These feelings of the people were distinctly manifested upon the 

report that a large Mexican fbrce was collecting in Sonora for the 

. invasion of California and the restoration of Meitican supremacy.. 

They crowded around the Commodore and tendered their services 

as volunteers, and called upon him ,to protect them from the in- 

• vaders. The restoration of Mexican ascendency they seemed to 
consider the worst calamity which eould befall them. The report^ 

• however, proved to be unfounded, and the whole surface of the 
country appeared tranquillized and its subjugation complete. 

Commodore Stockton now, (the last of September, 1846,) be- 
lieving that no further active operations in California required his 
presence, conceived the design of prosecuting the war in Mexico. 
&e proposed leaving the battalion of volunteers under Major Fre- 
mont' and Captain Gillespie in charge of California, occupying the 
principal positions and towns ; and, with an additional force of a 
thousand men, to be raised from among the hardy adventurers and 
emigrants from the United States now pouring into California, he 
formed the plan of sailing for Acapulco, on the Western coast of 
Mexico, from wtence he designed to strike across the country, with 
the view of reinforcing and co-operating with Genei'al Taylor or 
General Scott, one of Whom he supposed would about this time be 
on the way towards Mexico City. It certainly would have alarmed 
the Mexican government, while mustering all its strength to repel 
an invasion from the North and East, to have heard of the sudden 
advance of an American army from the West and Soutji, — a direc- 
tion from which they would least expect an enemy. The concep- 
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tion of snch an expedition indicates the bold and enterprising cha- 
racter of Stockton. Had it been put in execution^ it would have 
produced an important diversion in favour of General Scott. This 
daring and adventurous scheme has never received that attention 
from the country which it has deserved. Nothing, howeYer, pre- 
vented its being carried into effect but the unexpected insurrection 
in California. As part of the history of Commodore Stockton's 
campaigns in CaliComia, the evidence of the fact that he projected 
such an enterprise cannot fail to bo considered interestmg and 
hnportant : — 



(From Benatd Doomneat No. 81, Tbirtietli CongrMi, Second SMsion.) 

« Ukitid Statbs F&ioatb CoNaRssfl, 
RiBBova or San Francisco, October 1, 1846. 

<< Sib : — On my arrival here with the Congress and Savannah in 
pursuit of the Walla-Walla Indians, I was glad to find that their 
numbers had been greatly exaggerated and that they were friendly- 
disposed. 

<(I have a message from the ^ chief stating that he was friendly 
and would come down to see me. I will send the Savannah on her 
cruise to-morrow, and the Portsmouth in a few days^ and will follow 
myself in the Congress as soon i^ I can, (if not sooner superseded 
by Commodore Biddle,) to carry out my views in regard to Mexico, 
with which I have not thought -it necessary or expedient yet to ac- 
quaint the Department. 

«Onr new government goes on well. I am arranging for a 
weekly mail from one end of , the territory to the other : it will not, 
I think, cost over three or four thousand dollars per annum, whidi 
■ will be less expensive than the necessary expenses to keep one pro- 
perly informed in regard to every part of the territory. 

<<If any chance is given, I have no doubt an effort will be made 
by the Mexicans to recover the territory. Troops are ready to come 
from Mexico ; but, if they are not seen on their way, I'll make them 
fight their first battle at Acapulco, or between that and the city of 
Mexico. 

ttl have not, it is true, a great force ; but their enthusiasm and 
impetuosity must make up the want of numbers. 

<i Faithfully, yonr obedient servant, 
" R. F. Stockton, Chnwioiorey /v. 
a To the Hon. Gborob Banc&oft, 

i^Secretaty oftheNavjff WathingUmy 2).(7." 
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(CoitfidezitiaL) 

"UxiTED States Frioatk Conokbss, 
Bat op Montbrst, September 19, 1846. 

"Dear Sir: — I have sent Major Fremont to the North to see 
bow many men he coald recruit, with a view to embark them for 
Mazatlau or Acapulco, where, if possible, I intend to land and fight 
our way as far on to the city of Mexico as I can. 

<( With this object in view, your orders of this date, in relation to . 
having the squadron in such places as may enable me to get them 
together as soon as possible, are given. 

(«You will, on your arrival on the coast, get all the information 
you can in reference to this matter. I would that we might shake 
hands with General Taylor at the gates of Mexico. 

<< Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

«R. F. Stockton,. Commodore, ^e. 
« To Captain William Mbrvinb, 

« United St€Ues Frigate SavannahJ'* 

(PriTate.) 

"United States Frioatb Cohgriss, 
HABBotTB or Sax Fbakgisgo, September 28, 1640. 

« Sir : — I am here, anxious to know what prospect there is of your 
being able to recruit my thousand men for a visit to Mexico^ 

"Let me know as soon as possible. Many serious arrangements 
will have to be made, all requiring more or less time, whicb, yom 
know, in war is more precious than < rubies.* 

(<Your faithful friend and obedient servant, 

" R. F. Stockton, Governor^ fe. 
"To Major Fremont, Military Commandant 
of the Territory of Calif omiay 
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CHAPTER X. 

XII8I7E&BOTION AT THB SdUTH— MOVBintKTS Or OOMMODORB STOOKTOH-^FUIfOBT 
O&DIKBD TO SAN DICOO— STOCKTON SAI^S rOB SAN PIDBO— BIPULSK OT CAPTAIN 
MBBVINI — LANDING OT F0B0B8 AT SAN PBDBO— STOCKTON PBOCBBDS TO SAN DIBGO 
— PBBPARATI0N8 FOB MABCH ON CIFDAD DB LOS ANGELBS — DBFBAT OP 6BNBBAL 
KXABNBT AT BAN PA8QVAL — ^BBLIBTBD BT STOCKTON AND B800BTBD TO SAN DIBOO 
— HIS IN8TBUCTI0NS — CLADfS THB CIVIL GOYBBNOBSHIP — BBPVSBS THB MILITABT 
OOMMAND-IN-CBIBT — ^TOLITNTBBBS AS AID OT STOCKTON—XXTBA^BOINABT LBITBB 
OF KBABNBT — STOCKTON'S BBPLT — KBABNBT TAKXS THB PLACE OF LIBUTBHANT 
BOWAN— OBDEB OF MABCH. 

While Commodore Stockton was preparing for a campaign in 
Mexico, in co-operation with the army of General Scott, he received 
intelligence which confined his attention to California. No sooner 
was it known to Pico and Flores that the Commodore had gone 
north, than those treacherous enemies of the United States, regard- 
less of their parole of honour not to serve again during the war, 
secretly collected together the remnants of their former army, and 
resolved upon another efibrt to expel the Americans. They were, 
doubtless, indignant and ashamed tl^at they had suffered themselves 
to be discomfited by a force so inferior to their own. Now that 
they knew their own superiority in numbers and equipment, they 
felt confidei^t that the same disastrous result would not take place 
in case of another rencontre. The season for action was favourable. 
The formidable Commodore, who had struck terror to their hearts, 
was absent. Ciudad de los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
were each of them garrisoned with less than a hundred inen. Ac- 
cordingly, Pico and Flores, with four or five hundred men, suddenly 
appeared before Ciudad de los Angeles. Major Gillespie, the com- 
mandant of the southern department^ considered it vain to attempt 
resistance to a force so superior. He accordingly capitulated, and 
was allowed to retire to San Pedro. Santa Barbara was likewise 
captured, and San Diego closely besieged. Flores and Pico issued 
a flaming proclamation, calling upon their countrymen to rise in 
defence of California and drive the insolent invaders from their soiL 
They pretty generally responded to the call, and an army of about 
a^ thousand mounted men was soon collected. 

As soon as th6 Commodore was informed of their proceedings, 
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he made arrangements, mth bis usual promptitude, to quell this 
insurrection and restore peace to the territory. Captain Mervine, 
with the frigate Savannah, was , ordered to proceed to San Pedro, 
with directions to hold the enemy in check till he should be rein- 
forced by the Commodore. Colonel Fremont was summoned to San 
Francisco with his battalion of volunteers. Oa the i2th of October 

' he arrived with one hundred and twenty men. He was Immediately 
despatched on the Sterling, with one hundred and sixty men, to Santa . 
Barbara ; at which place, after procuring horses, he was directed^ 
to hold himself in readiness to join the Commodore in his march 
against the rebels at Ciudad de, los Angeles. The Commodore, on 

. the frigate Congress, sailed in company with the Sterling, but ran 
into Monterey, and, having strengthened the place with fifty men, 
proceeded to San Pedro^ 

On bis arrival there he found that the enemy were in the neigh- 

.bourhood, with a force estimated at eight hundred men. Captain 
Mervine had landed, and with his crew commenced an advance on 
Ciudad de los Angeles. The enemy attacked him before he had 
made much progress, and after a short conflict defeated and drove 
faim to his ship, and took possession of San Pedro.* 

The morning after his arrival, tb.e Commodore landed, with three 
hundred men, in the face of the foe, and, after a skirmish, compelled 
them to retreat. A camp was formed at once, intrenchments 
thrown up, and preparations made with all haste to receive a re- 
newed attack. But, aware of the presence .of the commander-in- 
chief, the enemy declined a battle, which was repeatedly offered by 
the Commodoje, .and contented themselves with harassing and 
threatening the Americans. When charged, they retreated with 
their flying artillery, and, taking a new position, continued to pour 
their fire into the American camp. Having no horses with which 
to manuoeiuvre his guns or pursue the assailants, there was danger 
that his men would be worn out with fatigu^. \ Learning also from 
his scouts the superior strength of the Californians, the Commo- 
dore was convinced that more ample preparations were necessary to 
justify his advance. San Pedro, however, was not the place where 
supplies could be obtained of cattle and horses. The anchorage 
was too insecure to risk his dhipa there at that season for any 
length of time. San Diego afforded a good and securo harbour, and 
there he determined to proceed and consummate his preparations 
for further offensive measures. There, too, be hoped to hear from 

.1 ■ ' ■ — ' 

* See Appendix A, Letter of Commodore Stockton to Seorotsry of the Navy, 

NoTember 28, 1846. , 
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Co]onel Fremont, and strengthen' himself by a jnaotioii with the 
California battalion. 

On his way to San Diego, the Malek Adel was spoken, and in- 
formation received that Colonel Fremont, nnable to obtain horses mi 
Santa Barbara, had gone to Monterey for that pturpose. Mcmterey 
was between five and six hundred miles north of San Diego. And 
the intelligence that Colonel Fremont had gone there, instead of 
Boathward, seemed to afford no flattering prospect of any aid from 
him in time for an early movement on Ciudad de los Angeles. From 
the Malek Adel also the Commodore heard that Lientenuit Minor 
was besieged in San Diego ; and on his arrival there he found this 
to be the case, and the garrison reduced to "severe straits. All the 
male inhabitants had deserted the place, leaving their destitute 
families dependent for food on Lieutenant Minor. In addition to 
these unfavourable circumstances, in attempting to enter the har- 
bour of San Diego the Congress grounded and was in danger of 
tumbling over. While the crew were engaged in staying t^ie ship 
with spars, the town was vigoi'ously fittacked. Nolwithstanding the 
perilous and embarrassing position of his ship, the Commodore, with 
aamany of his men as could be spared, immediately landed, and, 
after a severe action, repulsed the enemy. 

As soon as the Congress was got off and securely anchored, all 
the marines isilid sailors of the Congress and Savannah were landed, 
and preparations commenced for the march on Ciudad de los Angeles. 
But the country in the neighbourhood had been scoured by the 
enemy, and every l^orse and quadruped driven away. Thc| first 
preparation for an advance, therefore, was the acquisition of a siip- 
. ply of horses, cattle, and sheep. These could not be obtained except 
from a distance so far south as to b^ beyond the jsweep of the CaU- 
fornian rangers. 

Captains Henseley and Gibson were sent with a small detaoV 
ment, for this purpose, to Lower California ; but it was some time 
in December before they succeeded in collecting a sufficient number 
of horses and cattle.' In the mean iiiae the Commodore was inde- 
fatigable in performing all the duties of )& provident commander. A 
portion of the men were employed in constructing a fort for the 
defence of San Diego. Others were directed to manufacture saddles 
for the horses, and shoes of canvass and hides, for the sailors were 
alnlost destitute of this, indispensable article. Gun-carriages for 
the artillery also had to be made. The sailors were regularly ex- 
' ercised in the peculiar drill prescribed for them. 

About the Ist of December, supposing that Colonel Fremont 
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must baye succeeded in mounting his men, and consequently would 
be on his way down along the shore, the Commodore despatched a 
gunboat, under Lieutenant Selden, to. cover his march at the mari- 
time Pass of Rincon — a narrow pass between the mountains and the 
sea, — ^where a small hostile force might otherwise have impeded his 
advance. No intelligence, however, had been received from Colonel 
Fremont ; nor did the Commodore know what had been his success 
in mounting his men or. obtaining supplies. The extensive region 
of country between San Diego and Monterey, where Fremont was 
last known to have gone,^ was in the hands of the enemy. This 
would render any communication from Fremont, except by way of 
the sea, impossible. Nevertheless, the Commodore, having full con- 
fidence in the zeal and enterprise of Colonel Fremont, felt assured 
that he would, by this time, be on his march to Ciudad de los 
Angeles, and, without hearing from him, he determined on his own 
advance, as soon as Captains Henseley and Gibson (now expected 
every day) should arrive from the South with supplies. Scouts were 
sent off in various directions to reconnoitre the movements, position, 
and strength of the enemy, and his entire force held in such a 
State of' preparation that on the shortest notice they would be able 
to prpoeed on the expedition., 

We may well conceive how distasteful to a commander of the 
Commodore's temperament this delay at San Diego ihuist have been. 
Though delighting in action, and, when prepared . to act, im- 
petuous and rapid in his movements, Commodore Stockton unites 
caution and prudence with those active qualities which characterize 
him. He leaves, if possible, nothing to chance. He makes every 
needful provision for emergencies, with the mo^t careful , circum- 
spection. He calculates* every step before he advances. But, when 
he determines upon^action, he moves swiftly,- ho tolerates no delay': 
no obstacle is then deemed unsurmountable, no dangers formidable, 
no achievement impossible. 

While impatiently awaiting the return of Captains Henseley and 
Gibson, the Commodore was surprised by a messenger from General 
Kearney, bearing the following letter :-^ , 

"GsAD-QirAaiaBRS, Akmt of th? W»«t Camp at Wabjikk's, 

December 2, 1846 

"Sib : — I this aftwnoon reached here, escorted by a party of the 
first regknent of dragoons. I came by orders of the President of 
the United States. We left Santa Fe on the 25th September, 
having taken possession of New Metxico, annexed it to the United 
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States, eBtablished i civil gOTernment in that territory, and secured 
order, peace, and quietness there. 

f(,If' yon can send a party to open a commnnication with na on • 
the route to this place, and to inform me of the state of affairs in 
California, I wish you would do so, and as quickly as possible. 

>< The fear of this letter falling into ^Mexican hands preirents me 
from writing more.: Your ^express by Mr. Carson Was njet^on the 
Del Norte; and yobr mail jnust have reachjed Washington at Uaet 
ten days since. ' - - . . • V 

^Tou might use the bearer, ;)Ir. Stokes, as a guide to condti^t 
youi" party to this place. , . , 

*^ Very respectfully, your obedient servant,. 

"S. W. Kbaejjby, 
. ^ . ^^BHgadierTChnerM U^ S. A^, 

;« COMMODOBB R. t*. STOCKtoir, . / { 

" Xinited Stdte^ Navy^ commanding * < 

. Pcunjip Sqtiddronj San IHego.'* • i 

. , -" . > .... * ■ k 

i To this letter the Commodore^ on: the evening of : its r^ceipt^'sent 

,thQ^foll61ff^lgprotf^pt.]teply; — . /' ' . 
:■ ,: ' ; ^' ' • * ■ 

*"' ^' HxAD-Qi^ABniis, -SAf DiBoo, December 8, 61^ o'clock p.m. 

: "Sir: — rhave- this moment •received your note pf yesterday by - 
Mr. Stokes, and hayer order;e4 Captain.^GiHespie, with a detacWent 
*bf mounted riflemen and a fidd-piece, to pi'oceed to ypur camp, with-, 
Out;delay. . \ ^ • ; • ; . 

<< Captain Gillespie^ well informed in relation to the present* 
stiftte of things in California, and will give you all needful informa- 
tion. I need not, ^erefore, deliain hhia by saying any thui^ on the 
^ subject. ' 

. "I wiU merely B4y that I haye Ihis eyeing received information^ ' 
'by tw6 dcfperters fi^om the r^bel camp, bf'the arrivaj of an addi- 
tional force in thi^ neighbourhood of x)ne liundred njen, wliich, in 
addition to the force previously here, makes their pumber about one 
hundred and fifty. [ 

■' <f I send with Captain GiDespiie, 4s a guide, one '6f the deserters, ' 
that you may make inquinefli of him, apd, if you see fit, endeavour 
' ^0 surprise them. 

« Faithfully, your obedient servant, 
, "B. F. StOOKTONj CiwnTwaTider-tVcAief 

' / an^ Q^otfemor of the Territory of California. 
^ToBrioadier-GenbrAxKbarkbt, • * 

« ^^United State$ AmyJ" :^ 

■' •' ' ' ■', 

• . . • ■ I • ' ' 
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* The letter of General Kearney did not inform the Comnbo^oro 
that the General was in any danger ; and his messenger represented 
him to have a force of three hundred and fifty men. On. the even-- 
ing on which the General's letter was received, the {Jommodore 
ordered Lieutenant Beale and Major Gillespie, with thirty-five men, 
to proceed as an escort to meet and welcome the General* A day 
or two after Lieutenant Beal^ and Major Gillespie had left, a mes- 
senger atrived' from General Kearney with officiar information that, 
the General hiadbeen attacked by a superior force, alid defeated, with 
the loss of eighteen men killed and .many wounde£l, including the 
<5eneral himself, and the loss of part of his artillery. ^ 

The messenger delivered the following despatc^i from General 
Kearneys camp:— 

■ V . , "Head-Qpaktirs, Camp nbAb San 'Pasqxjal, . 

... December 6, 1846. 

f<,^tR: — I have the honour to report to yo^ that at ea^ly dawn 
this ip9rning, General Kearney,^ with a detachtuent of Ui^jted. States 
drtigoons, and Captain* Gillespie's <|ompariy of n^oiinted rifleman, had 
aft ehga^gement with a very considerable Mexican forcp Aear this 
camp. ' V : , 

<* We have eighteeti killed and fourteen pr"fifteeij wounded*— several 
so sfeYcrely that it may be impracticable to move them ii>i several 
i days. I have to suggest to you, the propriety of despatching, with- 
out delay, a considerable force, to meet'tis on the route to San 
Piego, via the Lolidad and San Bernardo, or to fipd us at this place ; 
also, that you will send up <;^r€s, or sdm^ other means of transport-' 
ing our wounded to 9ran Diego,. We PJC without provisiops, and in 
our present situation piay find it impracticable^ to obtain cattle from 
the^ ranches in the vicinity. ' . .; 

["General Kearney is dmong the wounded, l)U4;,;it\is hoped, not 
dangerously ; Captaips Moore and Jolinstonv- l«t df agodns, killed ; 
Captain Gillespie, badly, but not dangerously, founded; Lieuten- 
ant Hammond, 1st dragoons, -dangerously wcjtunded. 

^I am, sir, very respectfiilly, your obedient servant, 

<<H. S. Turner, 
. •/ ^^Captain United iSt(Ue» Army J Commanding^.''^ 

Lnmediately on the receipt of this letter the Commodote prepared 
to march at the head of all his little aimy to the relief of the General. 

* This letter, and thQ.two wbi<h precede it in this chapter* are part of the report* 
of t&e Secretary of the Navy], Feb. 14, 1840. JIaTitfg ini^erited them here^ they are 
omitted in Aj^pendix A. • 
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But, before he could carry this intention into execution, Lieutenant 
Beale came in and furnished the first reliable account of the enemy's 
strength. They did not amount to more than a hundred and twenty- 
fire men. A detachment, under Lieutenant Gray, of two hundred 
and fifteen men, were then immediately sent to the General's camp. 
They found him besieged on the hill of San Bernardo, without wnter, 
provisions, or horses, and his men worn out with fatigue. Upon the 
approach of Lieutenant Gray the enemy withdrew, and the. General 
and his dragoons were safely escorted to San Diego. 

General Kearney, in the spring of 1846, having overrun New 
Mexico and suppressed whatever of hostile resistance to the United 
States was exhibited there, was directed, by instructions from the 
War Department bearing date the Sd and 18th of June, to raise one 
thousand men, and proceed with them across the country to Cali- 
fornia, and, << should" he « conquer and take possession" of the 
country, "to establish a temporary civil government therein."* July 
12, similar orders were issued to the naval commander in California. 

When only four days* march from Santa Fe, the general met Kit 
Carson, the express of Commodore Stockton, en route for Washing- 
ton, bearing despatches to the government, with the iilformation that 
California had been conquered, and a civil government organized 
which was peaceably acquiesced in by the inhabitants. Carson com- 
municated the substance of this information to the General. The 
General, with po great courtesy to the Commodore, compelled Car- 
son to return with him,f forwarding his despatches by a messenger 
of his own selection.J 

General Kearney^ having thus learned that the objects of his 
expedition had been anticipated and the orders of the government 
addressed to him already executed, might with propriety haye turned 
back himself. He did dismiss the greatisr part of his men, and 
sent them back to New Mexico, but proceeded with about eighty 
dragoons on his way to California. He should either have carried 
into effect strictly the whole of his orders and gone to California 
with the 1000 men he was directed to raise for that purpose,' and 
with whom he had started, or, upon being informed that the special 
duty which he was instructed to perform was already successfully 

* See despatch of 8d Jane, in Appendix B. 

t See Cardon's statement fh>m Mr. Benton's speech, in Appendix C. 

X Mr. Benton, commenting on this interference by General Kearney with the ex- 
press of Commodore Stockton, says, that if Carson had been permitted to proceed, he 
woold hare returned fVom Washington in time to ha^e prero&ted all collision betwa« 
the Commodore and the General • 
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•coomplisfaed b; others, b« shonld have abetained altogether from 
going. It by no means ahoold have been taken for granted by him 
that the services of all bis troops would not be needed in Oalifornia, 
although it had been already conquered. 

From enbseqaent events it may be- inferred that the chief object 
of General Kearney in proceeding to California with hia slender 
escort, afler he had heard of its oonqiiest by Commodore Stockton, 
vas to assume and exercise the functions of governor. This mis- 
take of the General, do matter to what motives attributed, produced 
the subsequent conflict of authority between Commodore Stockton 
and himself. 

The facts in relation to'this conflict constitute part of the history 
ef Commodore Stockton's proceedings in California, and an authen- 
tic narrative of them is necessary to a complete understanding of 
those proceedings. Justice to the living requires that the whole 
truth should be told, whoever may suffer by the revelation. 

After being reinforced, by Lieutenant Beale and Major Gillespie, 
the General found hia progress impeded by the enemy, and on 
the 6th of December attempted to surprise tbem at San Paaqual. 
The accounts we have received frt^m officers who were present and 
engaged in the action, as well as from official documents, vary ma- 
terially from General Kearney's official report. Doubtless the 
General supposed that the Californicins were as feeble and cowardly 
& race as the New Mexicans, whom he had vanquished so easily. 
Whether such was the case or not, it turned out that he was 
himself surprised. 

. The Californians feigned a flight, drew hia best-mounted dragoons 
into the open plain,, (thus separating them from the remainder who 
were more imperfectly mounted,) and then, suddenly wheeling upon 
those in the advance, dashed with the speed of Arabian coursers into ' 
their ranks, disordered by this unexpected charge, lancing' «nd 
shooting hia men, and compelling the survivors to save themselves 
by flight. Eighteen men were killed anc 
tains More and Johnston, of the dragooni 
General Kearney and Lieutenant Beale so 
among the wounded. After Inscing the i 
succeeded in capturing and driving off. the 
the howitzera. Satisfied with their success, t 
from any further attack, and contented the 
in cheek. The General took refuge on tfa 

where they surrounded and besieged him. He woe without vater, 
supplies, ot ammunition. Major Emory, one of hb officers, in his 
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"Notes of a Military Recognisance through New Mexico to Cali- 
fornia/' published by order of Congress, thus states the condition 
of General Kearney at San Bernardo : — " Our provisions were 
exhausted, our horses dead, and our men, now reduced to one-third 
their number, were ragged, worn down by fatigue, and emaciated.'* 

While thus besieged, with the prospect of being compelled to 
capitulate or else to attempt cutting his way through at all hazanls, 
Lieutenant Beale, Mr. Godey, and an Indian, on the night of the 7th 
succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the foe and escaped. After 
great privations, they reached San Diego by different routes, and 
gave the Commodore precise intelligence' of the General's critical 
condition, from which he was relieved by Lietenant Gray and liis 
detachment, sent, as we have stated, by Stockton. 

General Kearney was received by the Commodore with the utmost 
cordiality and kindness. He surrendered to him iiis own quarters, 
and treated him with the most delicate attentions and chivalric 
Courtesy. Every iceasonable effort was made to supply all his neces- 
sary wants and to minister to his comfort. He was immediately 
put in possession of the Commodore's plans, — ^his intended expedi- 
tion to Ciudad de los Angeles and. the expected co-operation of Fre- 
mont,— and furnished with all the information necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the posture of affairs. 

Though it was quite natural that, after making the needful pre- 
paration for the march on Ciudad de los Angeles, the Commodore 
should feel d^sirotis to conduct it himself and reap the honours 
which might accrue from success, yet, nevertheless, appreciating 
and conceding the qualifications of General Kearney to command 
a land-force, and more anxious that the enterprise should succeed 
th^in that he should himself enjoy the glory of success, he magnani- 
mously tendered the' command-in-chief to General Kearney, and 
offered to accompany him as his aid-ie-camp. This generous offer, 
was peremptorily declined. Whether the General supposed the 
Commodore better qualified to command the army consisting princi- 
pally of seamen, or whether ashamed to supersede his benefactor, 
or, perhaps, shrinking from the responsibility of conducting jo im- 
portant an expedition with 9uch dn army^ ludicrously armed and 
equipped, he thrice declined the offers of the Commodore to devolve 
on him the oommand-in-chief,'*' and offered to go as his aid. But, 
though unwilling to assume the command-in-chief, the General, after 

* See, in Appendix A, Commodore Stockton's Official Letters ; also, Appendix B, 
extracts from Proceedings of Court-martial on Fremont 
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exhibiting his orders from the Secretary of War of June 3 and 18, 
1846, intimated his expectation that he would be permitted to exer- 
cise the functions of civil governor. 

The Commodore, having furnished copies of his own correspond- 
ence with the government for the General's information, in which . 
all his proceedings in California were detailed and his intention 
to appoint Colonel Fremont civil governor distinctly expressed, 
courteously but explicitly informed the General that his orders, even 
if they had not been superseded by those of a later date, had never- ■ 
theless been anticipated and executed previously to his arrival. 
General Kearney's orders made his assumption of the civil govern-* 
ment of California contingent upon his own conquest of the country. 
That contingency could never take place. Commbd'ore Stockton^s 
official information of these facts was before the government, and, 
- until its pleasure, as enlightened by these facts, had been communi- 
cated to him, he would not alter or modify his intentions or^ 
arrangements.* 

Nothing more was said at this time by General Kearney on the 
subject of his claim to the civil governorship of California. He 
apparently acquiesced in the decision of the Commodore, who really - 
supposed that General Kearney^ upon further reflection, coincided 
with the views which had been presented to him. The Commodore 
believed that General Kearney, agreeably to his ofiFer, would accom- 
pany him as his aid on the expedition to Ciudad de los Angeles. 

It must be apparent, from the previous narrative, thajt General 
Kearney was well informed of the proposed advance on Ciudad de 
los Angeles, for it was in reference to that advance that he had 
offered to act as .aid to the Commodore. He was cognizant of the 
preparations made for it, and knew that the Commodore was t)nly 
awaiting the return of Captains Henseley and Gibson with a supply 
of horses and cattle. With this knowledge, on the.22d of Decem- 
ber he addressed the Commodore the following extraordinary 
letter : — 

! • . "San Dieoo, December 22, 1846. 

<<Dear Commodore : — K you can take from here a sufficient force 
to oppose the Cahfornians, now stkpposed to be near the Pueblos 
and waiting for the approach of Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, / ad- 
vise that you do so, and that yo^ march with that force as early as 
possible in the direction of the Pueblos, by which you will be able 
to form a junction with Lieutenant-Colonel, Fremont, or make a 

. . : , * 

m 

' * See Appendix B. ^ 
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difonion yery mtch in his favour. I do not •think that Lientenant- 
Colonel Fremont should be left unsupported to fight a battle upon 
which the fate of California may for a long time depend, if there are 
troops here to act in concert with him. Tour force as it advances 
might surprise the enemy at the San Luis mission, and make pri- 
soners of them. I shall be happy in such an ejcpedition to accom- 
pany and to gire you any aid either of head or hand of which I may 
be capable. « Yours truly, 

« S. W. Kbabnbt, Brig.'General 
<< CoMMODOBB B. F. Stockton, 

i^Oommanding U. S. Force$y San Diego.*'* 

There could be no possible motive for writing such a letter ez- 
eept, first, to found on it a claim to the credit of having suggested 
the expedition to Los Angeles; and, second, to use it with Fremont 
as a claim to his support against Stockton. Accordingly, we find, 
in his testimony on the court-martial of Colonel Fremont, that 
General Kearney actually did make thi$ use of it. On page 47 of 
those proceedings, General Kearney testifies: — «(In the latter end 
of December an expedition was organized at San Diego, to march 
to Los Angeles to assist Lieutenant Fremont, and was organized m 
consequence^ as IhelieveyOi a paper which I addressed to Commo- 
dore Stockton." 

Commodore Stockton at once saw through the purposes of tbe 
General. Having only the previous morning informed him of bis 
intention to move onward, he must very naturally have considered 
the General's volunteer advice to do vthat which the General well 
knew he intended to do, as insulting and prompted by some sinister 
motive. It was an attempt on the part of the General to , make 
out a paper-claim to the paternity of a movement for which the 
Commodore had been preparing more than two months. It is quite 
probable that Stockton was aware, from valrious little indications, 
that Kearney was jealous of his exercise of authority, and mortified 
at his refusal to surrender it to him, and that a breach with him, 
sooner or later, was inevitable. Kearney had been heard to speak 
contemptuously of the sailor's as land-forces, and to doubt their 
ability to cope with the mounted Californians. The Commodore, 
therefore, whose nature it is to meet an enemy more than half way, 
replied to the General in such 4 manner that, if he were disposed to 
take ofience, he would not fail to do so for want of an opportunity. 

* Proceedings of Coortrmartul of Colonel Fremont, p. 47. 
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The insult conveyed by tha General's lettet was ambiguous on the 
face of it. But, whether written merely to support his claim to having 
originated the expedition, or whether designed to convince Fremont 
that he was a better friend of his than Stockton, it was equally 
offensive. But there was no ambiguity in the reply of the Commo- 
dore. The turpitude of the imputation was as plain as language 
could make it, and must have required all the General's philosophy 
to digest. The reply was as follows t — 

"Head-Quabtibs, Sah Daoo, Deoembelf 28, 1840.- 

« Dbar General : — ^Your note of yesterday wa» handed to me 
last night by Captain Turner, of the dragoons.. 

"In reply to that note, permit me to refer you to the conversation 
held with you yesterday morning at your quarters. I stated to you 
that I intended to march upon San Luis Rey as soon as possible 
with a part of the forces under my command; that I was very de^ 
sirous to march on to the Pueblo to coroperateiwith Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremont, but my movements, after taking San Luis Rey, 
would depend entirely on the information that I might receive as to 
the movements of Colonel Fremont and the enemy. It might be 
necessary for jne to stop the, pass at San Filippe, or march back to 
San Diego. 

^^Now\ my dear General^ if the object of your note is to advise me 
to do any thing which would enable a larger force of the enemy to 
get in my rear^ and cut off my communications with San Diego^ 
and hazard the safety of the garrison and the ships in the harbour y 
you will excuse me for saying I cannot follow any such advice. 

<«My purpose still is to march for San Luis Rey as soon as I can 
get the dragoons and riflemen mounted, which I hope to do. in two 
.days. Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

" R. F. Stockton, Commander-in-chief ^<?., 

« Q-overnor of the Territory of California. 
" To Bbigadier-Genbral S. W. Kearnev, 

^^ U. S. Army:** 

To this suggestive epistle the General replied in the following 
deprecatory and apologetic terms : — 

** Sah Dnoo, I>ecember 28, 1846. 

<<Dbab Commodore:— ^I have received yours of this date, re]jeat- 
ing, as you say, what you stated to me yesterday; and, in reply, I 



* Proceedings of Coort^martial on. Fremont, p. 111. 
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have only to remark that, i£ I hact so mnderstood yon, I certainlj 
would not have written my letter to you of last evening. , 

<< You certainly could not for a moment suppose that I woidd ad- 
vise or suggest to you any movement which might endanger the 
safety of the garrison and the ships in tliis h^arbour. 

«< My letter of yesterday's date stated thAt < If you can take from 
here/ ko.^ of whibh you w^re the judge, and of which I knew no- 
thing. Yours truly, 

« S. W^ EeA^KBY, Briffodier-General 

"CoMMonoRB E. F. Stockton, : • 

• « Commanding U. S. Navy^ ^e. ^c.^ San JOte^o."* 

On the 29th of December, having Ireceived his supplies andniade 
^very needful arrangement in his powet^ the ii^ole Ibrce was paraded 
for the advance on Ciudad de los Angelea.t\ * 

Each officer had his appropriate duty .assigned him.. Captain 
Turner's company of dismounted dragoons preferred marching on 
foot,| declining the horses tendered them by the Commodore as. . 
unfit for duty. They, aided by Lieutenant . Davidson, Liei|tenant 
Tilghman with six pieces of artillery. Midshipman W. \Y. A. Thom- 
son, and Captain 6illespie*s mounted riflemeui acted as the* advance, 
the rear, and vanguard. The mAripes of tlie Congress and Ports^ 
mouth^were commaAded by Captain Zji&ilen, ;Wbo also acted as adju- 
tant of the battalion. The musketeers of! tlie. Congress, Sav:annah, 
Cyane, and Portsmouth, were bffiqerod l}y \Lieuteaants Renshaw, 
Hunter, and Uiggins, Midshipmen. G^or^e'. Morgan, Philip, Lee, 
Allmand, Wells, Grafton, Duvall, Haywoodj and Commodore's Ckrk. 
Mr. Simmons. The carbineers of the Congress were under Midship- • 
men Duncan and Stenson and Sailmal^er Reed, aided by Midship- 
men Parish and Shepherd,-4.in; aU, about six hundred nien. Parser 
Speiden performed the duties of commissary^' Lieutenant Minor, of 
the Savannah, acted as quartei^^master;. Mr. Southwick, carpenter ' 
of the Congress, was chief engineer, cCnd Captain Emory adjutant- 
general. Lieutenant Rowaii was' to act as eommaiider of th^ 
division. ' Lieutenant A. F. Y. Gray and Captain Miguel Pedro- 
vena were appointed aids to t^e cpp9iander-in-chief ; which position^ 
also, the Commodore, up to this tiine^ supposed G^etal Kearney 
was to occupy, agreeably to ids' ^evious offer. He had, heard, pre- 

* See proceedings of Court-martiltt p. 112. ' * 

f For the order of the march ^ Comqi6dor« Stockton's Lett^, February 5, ^847, 
Appendix A. . . * • ' . ' 

I See Captain Totner's Letter^ Ajpf^di^ 'B. 
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'■'■■" 

^ . Tiona to that moment^ "wnen the klvance was commencing,. no inti- 
micktion that the General desired any other post. 

It is possible that; he had not till then decided whether or not he 
TTOuld accompany the e^edition. But, just before the march com- 
mencedy he approached the Commodore and inquired who was tQ have 

. command of the ttoops, The Commodore informed him that Lieu- 
^nant Rowan had beep designated for that duty. Kearney then 

; expressed a wish tp ti^Ke : cl^arge ^j()f Ihem ; when the Commodore, 
unth that courtesy which marked his personal intercourse with the 
General, immediately called uj^ several officers, including Lieutenant 
Bpw&n, and informed them of thejGenerars wish. Lieutenant 
Rowan cheerfully -gaye, way to the General; and the Commodore 
iQfjDTmed them that General Eearn«y would take the place of Lieu- 
tenant Rowan, while he would himaelf^ct as Commander-in-Chief.'*' 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

KABOH OH OIUDAO DB LOS ANOf LIS— COMMISSIONBB TBOM FLOBBS-^-THB COMMODOBE'S 
T&BATMBR;r 0# HIM — LBTTB& TO OOLONBL FRKXONT— BATTLES OF SAN OABBUEI. AHV 
TBI MBSA-^DISPKBSIQH OF THB BHUCT-- OOM1IOI»OBB STOCRTQIf BS-BNTEB8 olUBAD 
DB LOS ABOBLB»*-TBBATTOr COBBOO-^HJOLOJIBL FBBMONT APPOOiTBD CIVIL GOTBB- 
BOB— OBMBBAL KBABHBT'B PBBTBITSIOBS — DI8XI8SBD PBOX BIS COXMAXD OP TBB 
TB00P8— GBNEBAL PACIPIOATIOlT OP OALIFOBRIA — COMMODOBB STOCKTON BETCBX9 
TO BIS SHIPS — KBABNBT AKD PBBMONT — BNTIBB APPBOYAL OP STOCKTOK*S PBO- 
0BBDINO8 BT OOVBBHIfBBT — PBBSIBBBT'S MESSAOB — BBPOBTS OP BBCBBTABIB8 
OP NATT ABD WAB. 

CiUDAB DE LOS Angelb8 is distant about one hundred and fiftj 
miles from San Diego. The route is intersected with abrupt 
mountains^ deep ravines, and plains <iT sand. It afforded the most 
favourable facilities for defence bj the enemy,. had they possessed 
the sagacity or enterprise to profit by them. 

The troops under Commodore Stockton in this expedition con- 
sisted of between five and six hundred sailors, and marines/ and 
General Kearney's sixty dismounted dragoons. There were six 
guns, principally six-pounders, and a howitzer brought by General 
Kearney. There were but about two hundred muskets in the whole 
army. The sailors were armed principally with carbines and board- 
ing-pikes. The horses procured by Captains Gibson and Henseley 
were rejected by General Kearney as unfit for use, and those which 
were employed for the transportation of the artillery^ ammunition, 
and baggage, were «o .emaciated and feeble that the sailors had to 
perform the chief part of their labour. 

The army depended for provisions almost exclusively on the cattle 
and sheep procured by Captains Gibson and Henseley. They 
were herded together and enclosed in ^a hollow square^ and thus 
guarded both from the depredations of the enemy and from the 
danger of escape. 

In crossing the, dry Sfandy bed of the San I)iego three hours 
were consumed. This unpromising. commencement of the march 
induced many to express the opinion that it was impossible to 
proceed. The Commodore inquired of the guides if there was water 
to \)6 obtained on the route.- They said, ««No, no; not until they 
arrived at the Solidad," — the end of the proposed march for the 
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first day. "Then," said the Commodore, "there we must go, east 
what it may." And there they did go, though the carts and guns 
had to be drawn by hand two-thirds of the way. On the next 
morning the men came in squads and asked the Coinmodore for 
twenty-four hours* rest." This request at first was granted, and orders 
to that effect issued. But, after a few hours, his restless perse- 
verance induced him to resume the mdrch, and they proceeded 
eight miles to the next watering-place. Dtiring the march, his 
men, on frequent o<;casions^ preferred similar demjinds for rest, but 
without obtaining tlie wished-for respite'. 

It was owing to this rapid advance of the Commodore that the 
enemy' were' compelled to abandon a plan they had formed to 
attack and intercept Colonel Fremont. They were afraid to leave 
the city of Los Angeles lest it should be captured by the Commo- 
dore. Nor, with the exception of a few skirmishers, who hovered 
on his advance, did they attempt any offensive operations unt^ he 
had approached within two days' march of Ciudad de los Angeles. 

A few days after leaving San Diego, commissioners, bearing a 
communication to the CommaAder-in-Chief, made their appearance, 
and, having been first met by Creneral Kearney, were referred to the 
Commodore. They were bearers of a letter from General Flores, 
the Californian commander.. The Commodore refused to receive 
any communication froi^ him, he having broken his parole of 
honour. He rejected the letter without reading it, and directed the 
commissioners to inform General Flores that if he should be cap- 
tured again be would be shot ; that he was not an honourable man, 
and that no negotiations cou}d be held with him. 

San Luis Bey was reached on the 2d of January. On the 8d, 
Commodore Stockton despatched a courier, Mr. Hanly, to find Fre- 
mont, with a letter, which) as it is quite characteristic, we shall 
transfer to our narrative. 

<'Camf at Sah Luis Rkt, January S, 1847. 

" My dear Colonel : — We arrived here last night from San 
Diego, and leave to-day on our march for the City of the Angels, 
where I hope to be in five or six days. I learn this morning that 
you tire at Santa Barbara, and send this despatch by the way of 
San Diego, in the hope that it may reach you in time. If there is 
one single chance for you, you had better not fight the rebels until 
I gtet up to aid you, or you cati join me on the roi^ to the Pueblo* 

" These fellows are well prepared, and Mervine and Kearney's 
defeat has given them a deal more confidence and courage. If you 
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do fight before I tee jou, keep your for<?es in close order. Do not 
allow them to be separated or nnnecesBarilj extended. Thej irill 
probably try to deceiye you ^y a sudden retreat or pretended run- 
away, and then unexpectedly return to the charge after yonr men 
get in disorder in the chase. My advice to you is to allow them to 
do all the charging and running, and let your rifles do the rest. 

<< In the art of horsemanship, of dodging and running, it is in 
vain to compete with them, 

" In haste,, very .truly, your friend and obedient servant, 

" R. F. Stocktojt. 
"To Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, &c."* . 

On the evening of the 7th x)f Ji^nuary, being satisfied that the 
enemy could not hid far disttot, the Commodore ordered some of 
the scouts, under cover of night, to proceed in advance and ascertain 
their position.^ At ten o'clock ?. M. the scouts returned with the 
information that the enemy were encamped on the river San Ga- 
briel, but a few miles off. He ifas of opinion t^at they intended to 
offer battle on the next day. « The day suited'' him, as he said in 
his despatch to the Secretary of the Navy of .the 6th of February, 
1847. 

On the morning of 4he 8th, as the Commodore sprang from his 
pallet before day, he said to his aid. Lieutenant Gray, << If I live, 
and the enemy will fight, I will give the San GabrieLa name in 
history along with that of .the Bridge of Lodi." 

At nine o'plock, as they came out on the plain, he marshalled his 
little army in square^ with the cattle, ammunition, and baggage- 
carts in the centre, and thus advanced until they came in sight of 
the opposing force. He found them advantageously posted on a 
bluff or range of loW hills on^ the other side of the river, about six 
hundred yards from it. Their artillery was so placed as to com- 
mand the fordj and strongly supported on each side with detach- 
ments of cavalry. The position of the enemy was well chosen, and 
their numbers about the same as that of the Americans. Before the 
latter had reached the river, about one hundred and fifty Califor- 
nians crossed, but, without attempting a charge, soon retraced their 
steps, being driven by Captain Henseley's dismounted skirmishers. 
The Commodore now disposed his force for an assault on the 
enemy's position^ .and, passing through the ranks of his men, 
reminded them that it was the 8th of January, and that he expected 



* See proceedings ot Coart-martul on Colonel Fremont, page 272. 
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their conduct would add' new lustre to the ^ay. As his men 
adyanced in broken files to the ford, the enemy opened a galling 
fire of found and grape shot. On the brink of the river, the column 
was halted, the guns unlimbered, by ordiBr of General Kearney, to 
return the fire of the enemy. Commodore Stockton, as soon as he 
perceived this, ordered the guns limbered up, and that not a shot 
should be fired until they had reached the opposite bank.'*' 

In the face of the incessant fire t)f the foe, the whole force moved 
forward. General Kearney proceeded to try the ford, and, when 
about midway over, sent a' message to the . Commodore that it 
would be impossible to pass over the guns, as the hed of the river 
was a quicksand. , On receiving this message the Commodore sp^ng 
from his horse into the river, and^ taking liold of the ropes, said, 
« Quicksand or no quicksand, the guns shall pass over !" The men, ' 
cheered by his example^ seized the ropes also, and soon landed the 
guns, with three cheers, on the other bank. 

The enemy stood their ground bravely, and continued an inces- , 
fiiant fire. One mt^n was killed alongside the Commodore. But 
th6ir shots mostly passed over the heads of the assailants. 

The whole force, was now disposed for a joharge up the bluff. 
The {irtillery in the centre, before the charge was ordered, under 
the immediate direction of the Commodore, opetied a fire on the 
position of the enemy. He levelled and aimed the guns himself, 
and such was the precision of his shots, that iEit the second or third 
round he disabled one of th^ . Aiemy*s guns and silenced their bat- 
tery. They retreated from their guns, ^everal times, but soon re- 
turned, and finally withdrew tliem to their rear. General Kearney, 
on the right, was now ordered to form a square to support the left 
flank, which was threatened by a charge from the enemy's right. 
The charge 'wa^n^ade and gallantly. repulsed. The Commodore' 
then sent his aid, Lieutenant Gray, to General Kearney, with orders 
to charge up the hill with his square^f . while he advanced with the 

- * • I • , 

* See Proceedings of Court-martial, Appendix, Parser Speiden's Letter. 

f As General Kearney in some of hie despat<ihe8 claims to haye commanded in 
tins battle as well as daring the whole expedition, we .insert here the testimony of 
laeotenant Gray on this point, giyen on the trial of Colonel Fremont See also 
Appendix for farther information on this iitibject. 

Extract from Froeee^ingt of Court-martial of Colonel Fremont, p. 210. 

''Andrew F. Gray, a lleat^nant in the n^yy; a witness on the part of the defenoe, 
being duly sworn by the judge-adyooate, according tc law, testified as foUows :— ^ 
*' Quettion, — State the position yoa held ander Commodore Stockton at San Diego. . 
**Antwer,-'l was his aid, and pne of the Ueatenants of the Congress. 

.10 ' . 
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centre and tl^0 artillery in battery. The enemy defejided tbeii' 
position but a few moments, and then broke and. retreated, their 
main body taking a position, flanked by a ravine, a half mile from 
the bla£f. Their right wing, making a circuit, attacked th^ Ameri- 
can rear under Captain Gillespie, who, though encumbered with 
the baggage and cattle, gaye them such a reception thal^ they fled 
across the riyer. 

The left wing of the enemy and their centre from the ravine 
now opened with their artillery on the Americana, ^e Commo- 
dore, with his usual care of his men, made them lie down to avoid 
the shot, ttnd took charge of his guns in front, aiming and firing them 
himself, until the foe )!fere driven from their batteries. As soon as 
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Question. — Did yon hear Commodore 'Stockton offer to go as^Oeaeral Kearn^s 
•id? And did yon hear General Kearney offer to go as Commodore Stockton's aid! 

"-4n#iP€r.— I did. 

" Question, — Did yon hear the address of* Commodore Stockton to his ofScers at 
the time "when the position which had been assigned to liieutonant Rowan was giTen 
to General Kearney T and if Hd, will yon state what parsed on thai occasion? 

**Answer.-^l w^ present on the occasion referred' to. I heard Commodore Stoek-* 
ton confer the oommand of the forces en €^eral Kearney,' rese^ying to hims^ the 
office of eoimmander-in-chief. * ^ . 

** The words were, * Gentlemen, General Kearney has kindly offered to go with 
ns. Public duty requires that I should appoint him to the command of the forces. 
Tou will obey him accordingly, reserving to myself the office of commander^iii-chief ' 
Those are the words, as nearly as I can recolleci them. 

** tfuestion, — Did you bear an order from Commodor^ Stockton on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 184^, on the field of battle ? If so, stato the order and the circumstances. 

*' Answer, — ^I did bear such an order on th^ 8th of January to General Kearney on 
the field, of battl^e. The enemy had been observed to withdraw .their gun^ from the' 
height The Commodore directed me to go to General Kearney and say to him to 
send a squtoe and a field-piece immediatoly upon the height to prevent the enemy 
returning with their guns. 1 went. and gave "him the order, aud, on my returning tc 
Commodore Stockton, observe the division or square near General Kearney moving 
towards the hilL . ' 

** Questioni — ^Did yoti bear that order in your character of aid-de-camp to Governor 
Stockton? 

"jdiuiMT.— Yes. 

** Cross-examined by Jue^s-AdPocsUe, 

<* Question^ — Do you recollect the words and manner in which you deUrered that 
order ? Did you deliver it so that General Kearney must have received it as a per- 
emptory order or as a suggestion ? 

**Anstser^ — ^I carried it as an order in tiie usual respectful way. How Gener^ 
Kearney received it, of course I cannot say., ' He did not show by his manner that it 
was disagreeable, according to the best of mj recollection." 

See ahK> i^ppendi^ B. 
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he perceivied <^ein Wa?^, lie ord^ed an' advance pf his wkole force, 

when the ejieiiy left th^ir guns and fled ih confusion. Having no 

cavalry,' it was impogsib|e to follow -tjivem. 

> -. • The LA.mtei'ican lo98wais only two killed and iiiiie' wounded. X^e^ 

lo^ of th^.feneiBfy, «^ afterwards ascertained, was oyer seventy 

- killed and one htittdredatidfif^wbuiided. » 

. The Ament^ans encamped -on the field of l>^ttle near the river San 

Gabriel. ■ 
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/On the' mdnHM dfithe 9th they pprsued fl>e trac^ of the retreat- 
. ing foe in tlie. dhrjeietijDrti of €!iudac|, de Jos Angiles. ' After proceeding 
about six miic9 49K;ro9S theplaipkof th'e/fi|esa^ the Oalifornians ap- 
peared in battld^^t^li^ in y position' well cfa.6i^en,. flanked by a ravine, 
on the brink of Hrfiicfi their artillery was Jfixed. As soon as the 
Americans apj^Dai^h^.inea^*, enough to. be reaqhed by it, their 
* arti^llefcy began <q ijhjkji.; r IChiB ^fdipinodi^Te agai'm took charge of the 
> -American gu^9, Idji'ieting his itteh .t^ 'He flat;on the ground; lie 
.alone stood .tip .witi^. the 9ii|pn who worked '^e guns, and he ordered 
them, too, to fin ^fi'^stfotii M.tp^y, saw ,^he flash of the enemy'is 
guns. ..In a sho^t tim)^. he^ mil&cf the enemj*s pbsiUfin so dangerous 
that they prepar^ td.oharjge; >£h§ AjBeHdan? were then formed 
if to a square, wit$; their ^ba|gage, cattle, and mules in the centre of 
if, the Comin.(>diril4 viththe nJiilldry, occupying -a position" on the 
-side of the' dquare.iappositi^to ih0 fenemy*^ As they approached, 
. their force divided'lcu^. th^-piiYpd^e «f attac)^i6g^ simultaneously, 
\, ' tfai6e Bide» of the eiquir^,; Tl](e Gbmmodoii^e ordered his men to re- 
rk-\- seilyejiheirfite juitil/tKfjF ii»ul| ii^rfhe fac^iof their foes distinctly, 
r? j and .tfll they fthpulft h^sjir tire-reporitfof ^is m ' * . * 
• *-!;. The iappeitrance- which tte^Cairfefnian^. ma&e on thi^ occasion, 

'*. mounted on fine hors/^s^ gaily^ tapafisoned with ribbons and'pcn- 
>;i.nons streaming to th^ 'breeze, ^a& brilliant -and exci^ing^l On they 
, . Cament fuU' g;idlop,-the;^rt!i quiverjh|^/betoeath' their, ^oofc, their 
. j bright weapo^'^hing in the*riays of. the $qn,-^ppaTentily, with 

V desperate valour, bent •oi) ' luorling tliemselves upon the small, com- 

V pact, and silentmasfr^'which awaited their Qhiirge. But, when ahey 
had approachedai^ cfeao;^'^ w Oammodf>re thought proper, he gave 
the signal, anflsaii^eadly fii^*from' the' AiiJ^noans emptied Jnany a 
Saddle and ch^kecttfieir^aDiint adviiirbe. Retirinjg a littfe, they . 
rallied their cii86;r^^4;raBSs> and again* e^'ar^ed. Tnre4 thnes this 
charge was brayi^lyijfdade aaiAs. brav when,, iuj .de- 
ipair, ahd.fit^4\n^ the Ame^^^ap' ^quard impenetrable and unterri- 

. fied, the Calif6rn;^as iiband6ii44 ^H® ^^^^ P^^ ^^^j dispersing in 
different dipectiolis. *. ^xiog no cavalry of .ii:&p6rtanee, it was im- 
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possible for the Americans to pursue them. The enemy's loss was 
considerable^ though it could not be ascertained, because they car- 
ried off in their flight both their dead and wounded. 

The Commodore continued his march on the 9th, and arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad de los Angeles in the evening. On 
the following day, at the head of his army, he marched into the 
city and again took possession of it. The same American flag which 
Major Gillespie had been compelled to strike, the Commodore 
ordered to be again raised. 

The battles of San Gabriel and the Mesa, on the 8th and 9th of 
Ji^nuary, decided the fate 6i California. They b^oke effectually the 
spirit of resbtance to American authority. The Californians made 
A gallant and brave stand to uphold the supremacy of Mexico. 
Under abler and more experienced commanders it would have been 
impossible to have conquered California unless with, an army far 
superior in numbers and training to that led by Commodore Stockton. 

It may well be doubted, however, without any disparagement to 
othera, whether any other commander than Stockton, with such a 
force, so heterogeneous and extraordinary, could have accom* 
plbhed similar results.' 

The scattered .remnants of the Californian army, under Flores 
and Pico, a few days after the Commodore took possessicm of Ciudad 
de los Angeles, hearing of the approach of Colonel Fremont, threw ^ 
themselves in his way and made overtures of peace. Having already 
been repulsed by Stockton in their atten^pts to negotiate, because 
they had broken their parole of honour, they now addressed 'them* 
selves to Colonel Fremon^; he granted them an armistice, -and 
opened negotiations for a final pacification^ On the 13th he con- 
cluded a formal treaty with them, by which they Agreed to cease all 
hostilities and^ to acknowledge the authority of the United States. 
His treaty of capitulatioa he despatched by the hands of Colonel W. 
H. Busaell to Ciudad de loS Angeles, with directions to submit it to 
Commodore Stockton or General Kearney, whichever was acting as 
commander-in-chief. 

Colonel Russell, upon his arrival at Ciudad de los 4>ngeles, waited 
upon General Kearney first, but was directed by him to submit it ' 
to Commodore Stockton as the commander-in-chief.* He finally, 
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♦ SxtraetfiwH Proceeding t of Court-martia^ p. ,821. 

**^T, H. BvssBLL— a witneu, 
** Aruiper.'^AB before stated in my ckief eiamination, I was despatched by Liea- 
teaant-Oolonel Fremont,' on the eyening of the oapitolaUon of Qeoeral Andreas Pico, 
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though not without hesitation, approved the articles of capitulation. . 
Courtesy and kind feelings towards Fremont made him disposed to 
ratify a treaty which afforded him some claim to have participated 
in the important events Which terminated in the acquisition of the 
country. Clemency after victory likewise he thought to be sound 
policy. The subsequent tranquillity of the country justified this 
conclusion* The inhabitants thenceforward peacefully submitted to 
the authority of thei United States. 

However meritorious thfe conduct of Colonel Fremont in co-ope- 
rating with' Stockton and -sustaining his authority by the levy of 
troops and obedience to his orders, nevertheless be was not so for- 
tunate as to participate in any of the conflicts which decided the ' 
fate of California. Castro was driven out of the country without ' * 
liis direct aid. He was too late to take part in the decisive actions' of 
the 8th and 9th of January. Indeed, from the time the Commodore 
left San Diego until his second occupation of Ciudad de los Angeles, . 
he had heard nothing from Fremont and knew nothing of his 
movements. Undoubtedly the force which Colonel Fremont had 
levied and was marching forward to co-operate with Stockton exer- 
oised a salutary influence on the minds of the Californians. The 
ready obedience of Fremont to the directions of his commander-in- 
chief, his industry and perseverance^ and the fortitude with which 
be contended against ^reat obstacles, entitle him to high praise as 
well as the grateful eohsideration^ of his country. The general 
. plans of both the campaigns, however, by which California was con- 
* quered and reconquered, were conceived, directed, and executed by 
Commodore ^Stockton. Th& Wad abundantly shown by Colonel 
Fremont in his defence when oh trial before the court-martial at 
Washington in November and Decembelr, 1847. A large number 
of witnesses who were present in California during the whole >ar 
were examined on thai trial, and their testimony can justify no other 
cenclnsioni ' 



commaixder-m-chief of the CaIi£omian6, to Los Angeles^ wh.ere both Commodore 
Stockton and General Kearney wdlre, and specially Instnicted byliim (Colonel Fre- 
mont) to ascertain by aU means, possible, Who wc^ in chief command^ and to nak^ a 
report accordingly of tl^e oapitolation of that day. I called first on General Kearney, 
anddeliTered to him a note or letter addressed to him by Colonel Fremont kimo- 
knowledgment of on/s that he (Colonel Fremont) had receired from General Kearney 
on the march. I told General Kearney my business, and was directed by him to 
•make my report to Commodore Stockton, whom he acknowledged atr being m chief eom^ 
mand, and admitted to me that he had serred under him, at tueh, from. San Diego to 
Los^ Angeles. I accordingly made the report to the Commodore.' 
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From the day when the GoQimlodojre eomm^^ced his march from 
San Diego to hi? triumphant entry intQ Ghidad da lo^ Apgeles, 
General Kearney, as weU ais all others linder hufiy acti;^ in entire 
subordination to his authority. The Commodore /was tho coqit 
mander-in-chief, as.such was addressed in aU tUe.letfters.AQd notca 
he received from. Keap[iey^ He ^dered 'wk^ the. army should- i 
' move anf whei^ i|b should hieit t^[id;|^here U ihoQ(d;'^ACamp« H&r&» 
ceived and rejected CQntemptuousjy ther jQes44g4 ^'ftom. Fibres. To. 
him the Adjutant-Gea^ralkSi^cipry^.^e particiflikr friend of Eeatney, 
reported the list of killeSl and i^ouikle^ |iie)r'^^the aot^ohs of th^ 8th 
and 9th.* ' • - ^ ' / , ^ * . 

Colond Fremont araciv^d. m. Cijada^ oprlos^A^get^a An the 15th 
dfiy of ^anu^y. Having jnadvertent}y>fii|!:^^^ himself (b be drawn 
into correspondence by QenerarKearQi^ys'tli^.fltner'al assumed to 
find in one of his letter? a recognitioU of his authority from B^niority 
of rai^k. Freniont, .hx)WQY.er^..tlu:o^hbut ,t)i^ C<|kliform^ was 

strictly 9Jid technjijally iJa th^ nayaV ^tyiipi Wdi^r Ciommodore 
Stockton, He hitd*take)pL.'sprtipevupd€ir him with fa express agr^ 
ment that he would c6ntin|ie' subject ^ hi|. ord^ as lo^ig as he * 
continued in comm^nd^ in JCalifofuia.' ^ <^i^;eiig{igement both he 
and Gapjbain (ji^leiipie had ^iAter^if Into: frpbaf.^^iatjfiotic miotiv;es and 
to render the most efl6ciei^t^ervi<^. to. tSecejkji^ . . 

He visited California iirigiiially upon topographical^ 3nd uQt on 
military duty* . His j/J6lunteeri|i|^ under fitocl^ton Oil sp^o^ 
was a patriotic imptOse, m complying.^ with* w&m^ the ;gov6mmenC 
were in h9i|o|]r boun4 to siuttain lam« ^^a-^H^hc^-ieffOi^e, 'very.properly . 
refused to. violate h^s" 'agreement' witji Slbdi^k^ten-fuid .'unite w^ 
Kearney against hiii* ;• '. • ;/ ! • ./'vv •, : . 

Having fa^ed to compel Fcem^nt'to afctiiowleilge hi? authority, 
the General addressed; himself tldthei Uoain>0jdoa^. and ^demanded 
' that .he sbouM fibdioate the* commaddUinfbhi'^. ; ': • 

/(he Gopuiftodorey considering t^e ^ubj^g^^^ com* 

plete, iknd that n,o further ho0tiliti|^/v^j^4i . 1^ take place, was * 

of opioionrthat ho'toight now reUn^ms^i^^ijgb c^rn* 

maiid-dn^c^ef and. returi^ to his ships*' > !^at| ]b^V{fng iiifoprmed the 
Government that fii{)on that event he inteioidiBiiGl; to ^ppoitiitr. Colonel 
Fremont goyerior/ he now pro<^eeded l20VQaliry.,that design into . 
executiin. * G^nerttl Keariiey,' learning )kv^^ ifi'. be the purpose of 
the Oommodorei a&d ddsiroiiaf pf exereising^t^ldnetl^ms of governor 

, himsielf^ addressed (Q.him the folio wjng' l^tiei*,:;]|r.hich9>wi^ the en-* 

• , • -^ ' " 'i *-•*»•*., ■*•*'. 't 
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fitting eorr^pondence^ will apprise tho reader of the true relations 
of the parties better than we ooald state them. 



".HlAD-QlTAJlTEES, AbMT Of THB WbST, 

Cnn>AD DB LOS Anqblbs, January 16, 1847. 

<< Sib i-r^l am informed that yoa are now engaged in organizing a 
civil government and appointing officers for it in tHid territory. 
As this duty has been specially assigned to myself, by orders of the 
President of the United States, conveyed in letters to me from the 
Secretary of War, of Jutie 3, 8, ai^d 18, 1846, the origiAal of 
which I gave to yod on the 12th, and whioh you returned to me on 
the 13th, and copiea of which I famished you with on the 26th 
December, I have to ask if you have any uuthority from the 
President, from the Secretary of the Navy, or from any other 
channel of the President, to form sQch government and maJce such 
appointments. 

« If you have such authority, And will show it to ine or furnish 
me with a certified copy of it, I will cheerfully acquiesce in what 
you are doing. If you have not such authority^ I then xletnand 
that you cease all further preceedings relating to the formation of 
a civil government for* this territory, as I cannot recognise in you 
any right in assuming* to, perform duties confided to me by the 
President. 

ti Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

« S'. W, Kea:enby,' 
u Brigadier-General United States Army. 

^ COMMODOBB B. F. StOCKTOIJ, ' 

^Acting <}dvemar of GcUtfjorhia." 



,\ 



. '< HBASt-QuABTBBB, ClUDAB DB t08 AHOBLBS^ 

' ^anuwy 16, 1847. 

<< Sib : — ^In answer to your note received this afternoon, I need 
say but little more than thai which! communicated to you in a. con- 
versation i^t San Diego : — that California was conquered, and a civil 
government. .put into successful cfperation; that a-copy of the laws 
made» by me for the government of the territory, and the names of 
the officers selected to see them faithfully executed, wete transmitted 
to the President of the United States before, you arrived- in the 
territory. . 

■ << I will only add, that I cannot do any thing nor desist f^om doing 
any thing on your demand^ which 1 will submit, to the President and 
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ask for your recdL In tbe mean time you will consider yourself 
suspended from the cdmmand of the United Stat^ forces in this 
place* 

^^ Faithfally, your obedient serrant, 

< B. F. Stockton, 
" Commander-in-Chi^^ 

<<To BbBYBT £BiaADI];B-0BNB|L4L> S. W, EeII^NBT." 

** HlAD-^UAETBES, AbHT OF TH« WiST, 

CnmAD Di LOS Ahoblbs, January 17, 1847. 

t " 

«< Sib : — In my commnnication to you. of yesterday's date I stated 
that I had learned that yon were engaged in orgaDizinjg a civil 
government for California. I referred you to the President's in- 
structions to me {the original of which you haye seen, and copies 
of which I furnished you) to perform that duty,. and I added that 
if you had any authority from the President, or any of his organs, 
for what you were doing, I would choerfully acquiesce, and, if you 
had not such authority, I demanded that you would bease further 
proceedings in the matter. 

<< Your reply of the same date refers me to a conversation held at 
S^n Diego, and adds that you f cannot do any thing or desist from 
(cbing any thing or alter any thing on your (my) demand.' As, in 
consequence of the defeat of the enemy on the 8th and 9th instants, 
l^y the troops under mi/ comrnaridj* and the Capitulation entered 
into on the 18th instant by Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont with • the 
leaders of the Californians, in which th^ pt^ple under arms and in 
the field agree, to disperse and • remain quiet and peaceable^ the 
country may now, for the first time, be considered a? conquered 
and taken possession of by us ; and, as I am prepared to carry out 
the President's instructions to m% which you oppose, I must, for 
the purpose of preventing ai collision between lis and possibly a 
civil war in consequence of it, remain silent for the present, leaving 
with you the great responsibility of doing that for which you have 
no authority, and preventing me from complying with the Pre- 
sident's orders. 

"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

' • « S. W; Kearney, 
^^ Brigadief'O-en^al U^S. A. 
.<< Commodore Rk F. fiTOCKTON, 17. >S. iV".* 

^^ Acting Governor of CaKfomia.** 



* See Appendix D. 
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**Head-Quabtbb8, Armt OF THE West, 
CiuDAs DK ^09 Akgb)L£8, Jauuarj 17, 1847. 

« Sir : — I have to inform you that I intend to Withdraw, to-morrow 
from tl^s plaoe, with the amall party which escorted me to this country. 
" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

« S. W,. Kearney, 

« JSrigadieT'Cfeneral. 
" CoMMoiWRB R. F. Stockton, U. S. Ni^ . 
« Acting Governor of California.*' 

"CiuPAD toi LX)8 Anoblbs, January 17, 1847. 

' <«Sir: — I have the honour to he in receipt of yoiir. favour of last 
night, in which I atii directed to ^uspe^d the execution of orders 
which, in my capacity of military commandant of this territory, I 
had received from Commodore Stockton^ Governor and Oommander- 
in-chief in California. I avail myself of an early hour this morning 
to make .such a reply as the brief tim^ allowed for reflection will 
enable me. 

«I found Commodore Stockton in possession of the coi^ntry, exer- 
cising the functions of military commandant and civil governor, as 
early as July of last year; and shortly thereafter I received from* 
him the commission of military commandant, the duties of which I 
immediately entered upon and have continued to exercise to the 
present moment. . 

<( I found, also, on my arrival at this place some three or four days 
since. Commodore Stockton 3till exercising the functions of civil 
and military governor, 'with the same * apparent deference to his 
rank on the part of all officer^ (including yourself) as he inaintained 
and required when he assumed them in July last. 

<< I learned, also^ in conversation with you, that on the march from 
San Piego, recenfly, to this place, you entered upon and discharged 
duties implying an acknowledgment, on your part, of supremacy to 
Commodore Stockton. 

« I feel, therefore, with great deference to your professional and 
personal character, constrained to say that, until you and Commo-< 
dore Stockton adjust, between yoiifselves, the question of rank, 
where I respectfolly think the difficulty belongs, I shall have to re- 
port and receive orders, as heretofore, from the Commodore. 

^i!\Yith considerations of high regarci, I am, sir, your obedient 
•servant,^ • . 

« J. C. Fremont, lAeuUnanUOolonel U. S. Army^ and 
. Military Commandant of the Territory of CaUfomia^ 
«^ BRiaADlBR-GflNBRAL S.*W. KbabnAy, U. JS. Army.** 
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In pursuance of his original intentions as communicated to tlie 
Government in August, 1846, Commodore Stoc]£ton now appointed 
Colonel Fremont Civil Qpvemor of California, and Colonel William 
H. Russell, Secretary. Grovemor Fremont immediately entered oa 
the duties of hid (Office, atid the. people acquiesced in his exercise 
of authority. 

Th^ Commodore and his maritime army returned to the squadron. 

The pfrformance of his duties as Governor of California by 
Colonel Fremont were incompatible with the authority which General 
Kearney attempted to ^zeroise over him by virtue of seniority of 
rank. Notwithstanding the President ^nd Secretary 4>f War both 
justified the appointment of Colonel Fremont by Commodore Stock- 
ton, as Civile Governor of California, yet, nevertheless, he was . per- 
mitted to bQ brought to tri&l on charges of disobedience preferred 
by. General Kearney. He was found, guilty on several charges and 
'specifications by a. court.evidently disposed to favour General Kear- 
ney. The finding of the court was approved in part by the Presi- 
dent, but the sentence remitted. ' . 

Indignant with the injustice and inconsistency manifested by the 
Government, Colonel Fremont promptly resigned his commission in 
the army. 

Towards the dos^ of the Mexican war, the army was powerful 
and popidar dit Washington. The esprit de carps of military gen- 
tleman was piljued and offended with Fremont's deference to a naval 
commander, aud his sacrifice wad^ demanded. The President and 
Secretary of War had tot the moral courage and firmness which 
the occasion required, and Colone) Fremont was driven from the 
army. * * 

' The Government received intelligence, of the success of Commo- 
dore Stockton in California in Octpber^ 1S46» cifid were well pleaded 
with the prospect of the realization of their views respecting that 
country.' 

The President,' in his annual message .of ^December, 1846, ap- 
ptoveji i^nd justified the proceedings of the Compodore in the most 
comprehensive tef ins. Hesayi: — 

' << Our squadroh in the PaeiQc,,with the co-operation pf a gallant 
officer 6f the army and a small force hastily (collected in thai distant 
country, .have, acquired bloodless possession of the Califomias, and 
title American flag has been raised at every important point in that 
province. I congratulate you on the success which has thus at- 
tended our military and n^vaV operations. 

^^By the laws t)f natioi^i/ a conquered territory is subject to b^ 
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.governed by the conqueror during liis military possession and xintil 
there is either a treaty of peace or he shall voluntarily withdraw 
from it. T^e pld civil government being necessarily superseded, it 
is the right and duty of the conqu^or to secure lids conquest and 
to provide for the maintenance of civil ordet and the rights of the 
inhabitants. Thifl[ right h^ been exercised and this duty performed 
by the establishment of ieipporary governments in some of the con- 
quered provinces,of Mexico, assimilating them, us far as practicable, 
to the free institutions of our.own country." 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report of tlie same year, 
(1846,) thus speaks of itie events in California :— ^ . 

« Commodore Stockton took possession of the whole country as 
a conquest of the United States,. and appointed Colonel Fremont 
governor, under the law of nationsy fo assume the* functions «f that 
office when he should return to the squadron;'* 



I * , 

Extract from a letter- of the "Secretary of the Navy to Commodore . 
R. F. Stocktofhy dated November 5, 1846.* 

<fThe difficulties and embarrassments of tlie command, without a 
knowledge of the proceedings of Congress oa the subject of the 
war with Mexict), and in the -absence of the instructions of the 
department which followed those proceedings,' are justly aj)pre- 
ciated} and it is highly gratifying that so much has tbe^n done in 
anticipation of- the orders which have ^beeti transmitted.'*^ 

Fs^tract from a letter of the Secretary ^of the.Navy to the com- 
manding officer of the Pacific ^uadron^ June 14, 1847. 

"vAtthd commencement of the war with Mexico, the United 
States had no military force in California of any description what- 
ever, and the conquest of that country was, from necessity, theror 
fore devolved exclusively .upon the navy.^f 

Extract from Annual 'Report <?/ 1848 of the Secretary of th^ Navy, 

in Ex. Doc. No, 1. . 

« In the Pacific, 6ur squadron, with means not fitted for inland 

operations, acting independently and in co-operation with a smal] ' 

— i — ^ , — _, — . — ^ ^ 

' * proceedings of Court-tiiftptial, p. 61. * 
+ I^rofceedings of Coiirt-inartial, p. 867. 
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portion of our gallant army, effected the conqnest. of California 
In supplying the deficiency of his means, and in preparing for and 
executing an inland campaign with the crews of his ships, Commo- 
dore Stockton displayed the highest military resource and the 
greatest energy. Since his memorable march from San Diego, to 
the Ciudad de los Angeles, and the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
January, 1847, that country has been tranquil,^ur possession undis- 
puted, and its inhabitants have hailed the cession of California to 
the United States with grateful satisfaction." 

, * % 

* 

An unofficial letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Commodore 

It. F, Stockton. 

•• [UKOfFICIAL.] ~ ^ ■ Wa^hihotoh, MftTCh 7, 1S49. 

« My dear Sir : — I enclose yon a copy of a general order an- 
nouncing to the navy the thanks of Congress for the zeal and 
ability with n^hich its duty was performed during the late war with 
Mezicol I 

« My connection with the Navy Department iov^ kll exercise of 
official power has ceased,' and I may gratify my own personal feel- 
ings bj renewing to you in this note what I have said and intended 
to convey in my official reports, — my high estimate of your zeal, 
energy, and gallantry, in the performance of your duties in the 
great service which resulted in thie acquisition of California. Yon)r 
energy and niilitary resource in supplying your deficiency of means, 
the courage and skill with which you conducted your w^ell-planned 
operations, the success with which you imparted your own enthur 
siasm to those whom you commanded, entitle you to the highest 
praise; and the results of, your brilliant achievement^ have. added 
' largely to tho national strength and to the nationa] honour; 
; <« With such convictions on ,my mind, I cannot, take leave of you 
without saying thus much, and to bxpresff the hope that I shall ever 
have the happiness of cultivating with you personally the relations 
of friendship. 

<« With the highest esteem, 

• «< I am very ttuly yours, 

« J. Y. Mason. 
« Commodore R. F. Stockton, U. S, Navy.*'* 

* See Extract from Copper's Naval History, in the AppendTz; also Commodore 
Stockton's Official Correspondence, Appendix A. S^e also Proceedings of Conrt- 
m^rtial on Colonel Fremont, and Senator Benton's speech, July, 1848, Congressional 
Globe, Appendix, 1848. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

% 

COMMOBORll 8TOOKTOK'0 ABSTIKSVOB FBOM SPECULATION WHILI IN CATIFO&NIA --> 
SSTABLISHS^ THJI nfiST PRUfTINO-PRSSB AND THB FIBSH riLSB-SOHOOL IN OAU- 
rOBNlA^>RBY. IfAttBB OOLTON'B. LETTER — ^DRAWS 6N WA8HINQT0M ON HIS OWN 
RBSPONSIBILITT POR. FUNDS TO PAT EXPENSES OT T^B WAR — PREPARES FOR 
OVERLAND JOURNEY — DESCRIPTION OF HIS PARTT — ATTACKED BY INDIANS. — 
WOUNDED — PUNISHMENT OF THE ENEMY — -EXTRIOATliS HIS MEN FROM AMBUS- 
CADE — BUFFALO HUNT — ARRITE9 AT ST. JOSEPH-:— RECEPTION-^ PARTING WITS 
HIS MEN-^ARRIVES AT WASHINGTON. ^ 

- From the abdication by Commodore Stockton of the supreme 
command to the period at which the wc^ was closed by the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo, no further resistance was offered on the part 
of the inhabitants of California to the authority of the United 
States. • ' '■ 

It is well known that, immediately subsequent to this event, 
extensive speculations in lands were made by many Americans, 
Ifhich subsequently proved of immense value. Commodore Stock- 
ton saw and appreciated as well as others the certain improvement 
in value of property in California; and particularly at San Francisco. 
Opportunities were offered him of inveatments in property there 
which would have made him, had he enEibraeed them, the most opu- 
lent man on the continent. But, occupying, a public position which 
gave him the greatest facilities for specuktion, he cojisidered it his 
duty to jibstain . from all* complicity in such, pecuniary operations. 
It was his ambition tathef tp bestow benefits on California than to 
reeeive them from her. • 

A printing-press having been procured at' San Francisco, Coi^- 
modore Stockton, from his owi;i pu'rse^ provided the means for 
establisjiing a newspaper there, which he gave in charge of the Rev. 
Walter Colton, chaplain of -^he Congress* The following letter of 
Mr. Colton, which appeared in a. contemporary paper, in relation to 
this subject, is too .interesting to be omitted here. 

' s . ** Magistrate's Office, Monterey, June 4, 1847. 

"Dbar SiR:-^The generous policy which you have pursued to- 
wards this office makes me regret that I have put you to the trouble 
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to send the chairs from the ship^ and am grateful for them, hut did 
not consider that we had any claim, considering how much jou have 
done. 

"To y<w California is indebted for her first press and her first 
school-house. This may not be known generally now, but it .will if 
I liye* It is something to conquer a country ; it is also something 
to provide for the progressive intelligence of its inhabitants; but it ' 
is rarely that, as in the present instance, the honour of both apper- 
tains to the same individual. 

« These facts, may seem shaded to some, but tmth will vindicate 
itself, and every thing will stand out in ita own distinct, impressive 

light. . ■ . . . 

<( I have tdkep notes of all that has occurred in 'California since 
our arrival he^e. I commenced with your repudiation of the Bear 
flag, and hav^ continued the -history of events up to your second 
bapture of the Pueblo; and now I will state what no one knows but 
myself, — tl^at the facts contained in Mr. Speiden's ^aphic descrip- 
ti6n of the march from San Die'go^ and the battles of the 8th and 
9th are in my journal just as I' recorded them the day after the 
letter was received. I mention this merely to vindicate my feelings 
on the occasion, aQd these are feelings which remain unchanged. 

*« I am, dear sir, very faithfWly yours, 

" WAXiTSR COLTON. 

« Commodore R: P. Stockton, , 

^^United States Frigate Congress^** 

* ■ • ■ • , ■ 

Upon the first organization of a civil government in California, 
* Commodore Stpckton ordained that the proceeds of the confiscation 
, of enemy's property, or o^ property which escheated to the etkting 
government for the want .of an owner, should be appropriated 
to the construction of school-houses and for .the employment gf 
teachers and the support of a free scKool. The first school-house 
If as built at San Francisco, and the first free-school organised and 
put in operation by the funds thus appropriated by Stockton. ' 

In the latter part of January, Commodore Sfaubrick arrived, and, 
soon after, Comipodore Biddle, both of . .Vhoin b^ng seniors to 
Commodore Stockton, superseded him in command of the squadron. 

In May the Commodore' formed the determination of returning- 
home across the Stocky Mountains. He was delayed somewhat by 
the detention olT Major Gillespie, upon whose ^cooperation in making 

* 8ee Appendix D. ' 
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the neceissarj preparation^ for the overland journey he had 
relied.* 

Before leaving, Stockton determined that, aH the debts' which he 
had contracted for the purchase of hprses, or by the appropriation 
of other property of the emigrants and settlors, on Account of 
goyernment, should be liquidated*. He applied :to Commodore Biddle 
to approve his drafts on the governmentt fpr liial purpose ; but 
Biddle declined to take the responsibility* GommoUofe Stockton, 
on his own authority, drew on the proper offices at Washington 
* drafts sufficient in amount to pay all those demands which h'e fel^ 
bound in honour to satisfy. The drafts were aU duly honoured. 

Having collected the required number of mules and horses, and 
his men having made their saddles, his returning i)and, number^g 
forty-nine, commenced their journey, June 26, .1^7. ' 

His men were a heterogeneous collection of all nations almolBt, 
.and professions and pursuitd': . some were' Canadians ; some Rocky 
Mountain trappers and hunters ; some sailors ; some; Spaniards ; 
some Irishmen ; some French^ Many of them wete men of the 
most desperate and lawless charAoter, and noted for their sanguinary 
and ferocious habits and ac.tioQB. Among them, however, be was 
80 fortunate as to secure the services of three men aa- guides, who 
. had passed the greater part .of their lives as hunteic^ among the 
Rocky Mountain Indians, and were acquainted with their dialects/ 
and therefore qualified to act as interpreters. ;.^. 

' Stockton immediately appreciated the necessity of holdofg dnch 
men in the most rigorous subordination, CHi the outsell]^' their 
journey^ therefore, he informed them that, considering tlilv i^fety 
of the whole .party as at stake upoii the Implicit obedienoot^of each, 
one, the death-penalty would be the award pf any act of Alutiny or 
any refusal to obey his orders ; that the exhibition of cowS^dice in 
presence of the enemy, whom tbey woiild be snre to meet on their 
way, woiild likewise be«punished vrith death ; t;hat he would afak no 
on^ to "encounter any danger which bp lyas not himself the fir^t and 
foremost to brave. • * . "• - 

, After some days* progress, they began to perceive evidence of 
their being watched. and dogged by Indians; and, upon his men 
attempting to camp for the night amon'g the bushes and trees^ he 
compelled them, very much ikgainst their inplination, to sleep in the 
open plain, where the gU9.'rd could see the approach of an. encjny 
before hecoiild come iti contact with them. He, however, particu- 
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larlj cautioned hU men that on ng aceoant should they shoot an 
Indian. The old Indian-fighters and mountaineers opened their 
eyes with incredulous astot^ishment at such instructions, and endea- 
voured to reason with the Commodore on the absolute necessity of 
shooting Indians in order to prevent being shot themselves; but 
he was inflexible. He said human ^tur^ was the same among all 
nations and races; that, if the Indians were treated well, they 
would appreciate, kindness and abstain fron^ hostilities; thai 
they were a poor, abused race, who had been driven to outrage 
and revenge by innufnen^ble injuries ; and that for his part he 
would not, except in self-defence, consent to take * an Indian's life. 
The old trappers and hunters told him that he did not know the 
Indians. They subsisted by plunder and murder, and nothing but 
fear would restrain them. Those of the party most familiar wi^ 
the habits of the Indians who roved along the route which the tra« 
vellers' pursued, consoled themselves with the expression of the opi- 
nion that, whatever the Commdddre's views respecting the Indians 
might then be, he would soon, from necessity, be compelled to 
change th^m. « 

It Sometiipes happens to parties taking the overland route to or 
from California that they meet no Indians^ others meet occa- 
sionally small straggling companies, of them ; while others, still, 
meet numerotis bands, and are compelled to fight almost'their whole 
journey through. ., 

General Kearney and his party,, though travelling i^arly on the 
line of Stockton's rejkum-route, ^met sparcely any Ipdians ; while, 
'during thd whole journey of the Commodore, his par^y were almost* 
constantly in the presence bf Inc^ians more or less numerous. One 
of the oldest amon^ the Rocky Mountain hunters in the party said 
that, as often as he had travelled, the route^ he had never before 
seeil eo many Indians or found them so troublesome and dangerous, 
' The party were frequently surtounded by bands of Indians im- 
metisely superior, and ofteii placed jn the utmost jeopardy. From 
this peril they were several times i:escued by the presence of mind, 
courage, .and sagacity, of Stockton.. 

They had advanced but a few days' journey wh^n the Indies 
began to. appear, dogging their progress and hovering in the' 
vicinity to cutoff stragglers or seiee upon some property belonging 
to the party, — a stray horse or mule, or i(omething of the sort. As 
the ci&y wore away^ the Indian^ were observed tg become inore 
numerous* The larger part of tixe -company had preceded, on this 
occasion, the Commodore; and aa he overtook theqpr n^ar night, he 
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found them encamped by the: mde of a river *in a yallej, instead of * 
pitching their tents on an eminence, as he generally directed. He 
would have made them remove their camp, had it not been that one 
of th^ men had been suddenly takeiji sick and was too ill to be 
removed. He told them, however, that they must be vigilant, as 
they would probably be i^ttacked that night as soon as the moon 
rose. 

It turned out as he had predicted. As soon as the moon poured 
her light upon their camp, a volley of arrows informed them of tbe 
presence of a pretty large party of Indians* He made his mien 
shoot over the heads of the Indians, and enjoined them not to kill 
them, saying that in the morning he would endeavour to treat with 
them. . 

In the morning, however, as they were- just, sitting down to 
breakfast, another flight of surrows p^Mired into the camp, one of 
which struck the Commodore,. passing through the fleshy part of 
one thigh and nearly through the other. Immediately as he was ! 
struck he broke the arrow in two and pulled both pieces out.' 
Having been informed that these Indians frequently poisoned their 
arrows, he sent for one of the old trappers, a man who had lived 
twenty years among the Indians and had a Crow squaw for his wife, 
«nd asked him if he supposed the arrow to be poisoned, the pieces of 
which he showed him. The old trapper, looking him fiercely in the 
eye, said, "Yes ! by G— d ! ai^d you have not half an hour to live !" 
The Commodore, who well knew that the only way to retain his 
command over his men was by th^ exhibition of the most desperate 
fearlessness- and rigour, Supposing that the lawless and reckless old 
fellow wanted to. frighten ^im, said /instantly, <(You old liar! do 
you suf^ose you can frighten me? If you had said I might, die 
in a few days or a week, I might hsv§ thought you believed what, 
you said. Begone out of my, sight, before I blow out your brains !" 
And off he went, as fast ad he could run. 

If the arrow was poisoned, it& immediate extraction and the con- 
sequent flow of blood, doubtless, prevented the poison6u3 matter . 
fron^ being dissolved and absorbed, or perhaps washed it out. . N*- 
serious injury fallowed, and the wound soon healed, without inter ; 
rupting the progress of the party. 

> But the wound dissipated the Commodore's sublimated feelings 
of forbearanoe towards the Indians. He became a convert to the 
lessons taught by^the experience of his hunters, and trappers, and 
at once took steps to.chasti^e the foe. Being detained by the sick 

man, he felt assured that they would be attacked the following 
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night by an increased force ; he determined to have the first shot, 
and to inflict such a punishment on the enemy as would be reimem- 
bered by them* 

The Indians, he had observed, retreated across the river, a&d 
would hare to recross it to riMiew their attack. He discovered the 
ford at which they passed the river about half a mile from the 
camp. There he repaired just before the moon rose, and placed his 
men in the bu^hes^ with directions not to fire without good aim afid 
not Until the Indiana were crossing the ford. As soon as the moon 
showed herself over the hills^ the stealthy pace of the Indians was 
heard along the shore. They stepped into the river in single file, 
and when about fifty of them were half-way over, the Bimultaneous 
crack of a score of rifles stoppi^d their progress. They raised a 
fearful yell, and fled, scattering in every direction. How many were 
killed cQuld not be ascertained; but this chastisement prevented 
their renewing their attack on the following day, and the travellers 
were not again seriously threatened by the same Indians. 

On another occasion, having been without water for some time, 
and suffedng for the want of it, thej f^U in with some Indians who 
engaged ta conduct them to a stream. As they advanced, the 
•Indilkns appeafed in greater numbers; but, iis they were friendly 
and seemed to be acting in good faith, the Commodore intrusted 
hitnself to their guidance, until his suspieions were excited by their 
leading him off the open plain into a> dense tlucket of underwood. 
Observing their movements, he at last became satisfied that they were 
leading him into an ambush. . ^ 

As soon as he was coitivinced ef this, he suddenly halted ; and, 
through an interpreter, told them he had an important communica- 
tion to their chiefs and head-men, ^d desired to have a talk with 
them. The 'chiefs, to the number of fifteen or twenty, soon came 
forward. He made them sit down, and then 'surrounded them with 
his men, so as to keep the- crowd of Indians from pressing upon 
tkern. ' He then told the chiefs-^that bis party was a. war-party 
returning after a great fight in California, where they had « killed 
many, and achieved' the. most, terrible Exploits; that he was afraid 
the presejice of the young warriors might excite their love of blood, 
and induce them to kill the Indians; and that; therefore, he wished 
the young warriors to keep away, and not <;ome in contact with the 
war-party of white men ; and, if the chiefs would so aidvise their 
young warriors^ he would give them plenty of tobacco, and a horse 
' upon which they might feast. The chiefs readily assented to the 
proposition. But before making the presents the Commodore re- 
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quired the chiefs to condaot him out on the open plain. He then' 
ordered each chief to take a horse, on which one of the party was 
mounted, bj th^ bridle, and lead him out He ordered also two men 
to keep watch with their drawn pistoljs on each chief, and to shoot 
the first one who should attempt to break away. Thus marshalled, 
they w.ere conducted safely out of the dangerous trap into which 
they had been led, upon the open plain. After they had reached 
the plain, the Commodore selected a horse for the feast, and gave it 
to the outside Indians, who were no^ crowding around hiih in num- '^ 
bers four or five times greater than hig band, and told them to take 
it off and slaughter it for themselves and the chiefs who would soon 
follow them. They took the horse and soon disappeared with him 
over the undulations of the plain. 

As soon as they were out of sigh^ the Commodore ordered the 
chiefs to take hold of the horses' heads again, and, giving his men the 
same charge as in the first instanci?, he started off on a trot in an 
opposite direction to that in which, the rest of the Indians had gone. 
It was now late in the afternoon. He kept up the trpt, with the chiefs 
at the horses' heads, for Several miles, till he was satisfied that it 
would be impossible tbat iht Indians whom they had left qould over* 
take them. He then dismissed the chiefs, who were glad to be relieved 
from their arduouaduties, aoid at once hastened oiOf at a full run to rejoin 
their people before the feast was over. It is obvious that the whole 
party were saved from massacre by the presence of mind and sagacity 
of their leader. The fertility of -his mind in resources to meet all 
difficulties, however noveror si;dden, is indicated by this incident. 

The Commodore acted as commissary as well as commander of the 
party, ^nd throughout the vhole.jouraeykept themi supplied with an 
abundance, of game. •' Though he had never before seen a buffalo on 
hisi native plains, he proved himself as expert in the chase of that 
formidable animal as the oldest hunter, if, indeed, he did not excel 

.him; for sev.eral said they never .bad seen any bolder or mor^ sue- • 
cessful sportsman in pursuit of buffalo. He killed forty-five with 
his own hand during the journey. 

Before they had come to the^ buffalo country, several of the party, 
who considered themselves hunters qf unrivalled merit, frequently 

•descanted upon the pleasures of chasing buffalo, and promised the , 
Commodore to initiate' him ift the science of the sport. ^ He admitted 

' his ignorance, and signified his willingness to be taught.. 

It was a bright and cloudless morning, when, on rising from theii 
blankets* one day,, they saw, far as the scope of vision extended, in 
every direction, tho whole surface of the earth — to the distant 
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horizon— corered witb countless thousands of huflhlo. Soon the 
hunters were mounted on their best hprses and prepared for the 
exciting pursuit. The first business was to ipake a circuit, and get 
to leeward of the animals, so that thej could not scent the ap- 
proach of the party. Having done this, thej then proposed dis- 
mounting and orawling near enough to obtain a deadly shot with 
th^ir rifles. The Commodore, however, demurred to this ignoble 
way of approaching such game. He ordered them to dismount and 
tighten the girths of their saddles, and then told them that he might 
be depended upon for two buffala cows, and charged each of the 
party to secure at least one. Then, putting spurs to hia horse, (the 
dame which he rode through the wliole of his California campaign,) 
he charged the herd at fdll gallop. 

The chase of the buffalo ' pursued, in this way is, perhaps, the 
most exciting and dangerous of all field-sports, not, perhaps, ex- 
cepting that of lions or tigers in India and Africa. The horse 
rushes ihto the drove, and soon partakes of the alarm and terror 
with which he inspires the butfalo. A cloud of dust rises, obsouring 
all objects except those close at hand. The buffalo bulls roar ; the 
earth trembles sensibly beneath the hoofs of the multitudinous ani- 
mals as they rush headlong onwards. The' rider's whole strength 
is required t6 hold and guide his horse and keep the saddle, — stand- 
ing erect in his stirrups,-^the horse springing from one side to the 
other to avoid contact with the buffalo, and, snorting and. plunging, 
requires a skilful and powerful hand to direct him. Thus, bounding 
on, the hunter singles out the animal which he prefers^ and rides 
with it side-by-side till a favourable opportunity occurs fpr a suc- 
cessful shot. As soon as this is hud, his next effort' is ^o extricate 
himself from the herd. This he docs by gradually dropping in the 
rear, and, when a favourable opening is observed through the drove 
to the right or left, guiding his horse out of th^ Une of dirQCtion in 
which the buffalo are travelling. But, should the hunter unfortu- 
nately be thrown firom his horse, the dangeif* is imminent that the 
buffalo will trample him down. 

The hunt which we have described- was the first buffalo :hmnt in 
which the Commodore engaged. Hq soon killed hia two c6ws, and, 
after getting out of the drove^ ascended a hill and blew his horn. 
But it was long before any of the party were visible. After a 
while they all cam^ in, and all claimed to have shot a* buffalo ; but 
'no buflklo could be found but the two killed by the Commodore 
with his pistols. The old hunters told him that. H was Aot neoes- 
lary for them to give him any more instructions. 
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The buffalo, are not generally dangerooi, unless the hunter falls 
or loses his horse' in the drove, or unless, when wounded, the beast 
stands, at bay. Iq the latter case the animal becomes furious and 
rushes on his enemy. Then wo to the daring hunter w&ose rifle is 
unloaded or whose horse f^ils him ! He is tossed on the horns of 
his foe and trampled to death. 

On one. occasion the Commodore had singled out a powe;rful bull 
which he had determined to kill, if possible, for the sake of his 
hide. He had discharged his rijQe at him without {atal effect. The 
bull took refuge in a grove or thicket^ and the Commodore dashed 
into the grove close upon his heels. . But suddenly, as soon as he 
entered the grove, the buffalo wheeled, und stood at bay, with his 
tail coiled over his back, pawing the ground, bellowing, and his 
eyes like balls of fire, his head lowered, prepared to rush forward 
upon his enemy. The horse directly, as he saw the buffalo, sprang 
aside. The Commodore remembered to have heard the hunters say 
that it was vain to shoot at a buffalo bull's forehead, as the ball 
could not penetrate his skulL But he determined to make the ex- 
periment, and, levelling his pistol, fired. The horse bounded past 
the buffalo, and, as the Commodore reined him up to return and see 
the result of his experiment, he felt his face wet, and, wiping it 
with his hand, found the moisture to be blood. At first he thought 
the ball had reboui^ded and wounded him; but after a while he dis- 
covered that, in shooting, his ball had passed through the ear of his 
horse, who, tossing and shaking his head, flung the blood in the 
.Commodore's face. On coming iq>. to the buffalo, he was found 
dead, the ball having entered ^is forehead; killing him instantly. 
Many other anecdotes are related by the companions of the Com- 
mqdo^e on this expedition, illustrating his boldness as a hunter and ' 
the keen relish with which he enjoyed the sport of pursuing buffalo. 

They say that he w.as often heard t6 remark that he never knew 
what was the. true luxury of a repast until- he sat by his camp-fire, 
after a hard day's ride, gnawing the rib of a buffalo. 

So captivated ,waS. he with the bold and romantic adventures 
afforded by this tnp across t)ie Rocky Mountains, that he was often 
heard to say, after his arrival at St.. Joseph's, that, if he had no ties 
or duties to draw him homeward, nothing would afford hixn greater 
Batisfacti(ui.than to turn back and make the trip over again. 

The whole party arrrved in safety, early in November, at St. 
Joseph's, having performed the journey in a HUIq more than four 
months. 

The people of St. Joseph's came across the river in, c^rowds to 
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greet the Commodore: He waa mvited to 'a public dinner by the 
authorities of the place, which lieing compelled' to decline, a public 
reception was given him and a complimentarj address made' to 
him. 

Here he was obliged to take leave of the greater part of his band. 
Their parting showed with how strong and sincere an attachment 
he had inspired the roueh and unsophisticated hearts of his men. 
Tears coursed down the weather-worn cheeks of the bold and hardy 
mountaineers, when they took the last friendly grip of the Oommo- 
dore*s hand. They implot'ed him, if he ever made another overland 
journey to or from California, to send for them; and, no matter 
where they might be or how ei)gaged, they would come at his bid- 
ding. Lawless, feckless, desperate, wicked, and callous, as many 
of them wete, Stockton had found the tender spot in each man's 
heart and ma4e a bd^ment there^ 

But their case Was not singular. . Whether on sea or shore, few 
men were ever commanded by Commodore Stockton who did not 
become enthusiastically devoted to him. .Yet no ^commander ever 
exacted more complete submission to his authority. 

The Commodore on his way east through St. Louis, Xiouisville, 
Cincinnati, and other cities of the Great Valfey, was urgently in- 
vited to -remain long enough to receive . some demonstrations of 
municipal hospitality in those cities. But the necessity for his 
rapid movement, in order to be presenjb and testify al the court- 
martial then sitting at Washington, prevented his acceding to any 
of these friendly overtures^ He ..proceeded with 'all the despatch 
^of which steamboats aad railroads would admit, and arrived at 
Washington about the Ist of December, 1847. 

His testimony on. the trial of Fremont Was .sustained and corrobo- 
rated generally, and in. every particular^ by every witness called on 
that trial. By the publi<^tion of the proceedings of that trial, the 
false statements* in relation to the California campaigns, which h^ 
appeared in the papers and in varbus other quarters, (the authors 
of which were screened from exposure by the court^mai'tial which 
so unjustly convicted Colonel Fremont of insubordination,)' were 
entirely exploded . and discredited,t ' The chief m^rit of the con- 

: f — "i^, :— L—— : :_ 

'« Proodedingg of Coant-martial, pp. 129-188. 

~ f Sep the spefdoh of Sepator Benton, (in Appendix to Congr$$nonal Ghlm, 1848,) on 
the breyet-nomination of General Kearney. Of All the senatorial efforts of thid dis- 
tingnished statesman, none eqoal this speech. Indeed, foi* seyere analysis, keen 
•logic, pbwerf^ argoment, and commanding eloqueneei, there is no specimou -of 
foresee or ^parliaments eloquence in the English langoage wMoh surtMBses it 
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quest of California is now uniyersally conceded to belong to- Stock- 
t<ln« History will forever bear record that its acquisition bj the 
United States was the result of his masterly proceedings. 

Had California been* wrested from ua after the American flag had 
been first raised ther^ by Commodore Sloat, — as she would have 
been but for Stockton,— Mexico would hardly have been willing to 
relinquish her at the Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo. A treaty might 
have been. made without the cession of California; or, if our Govern- 
'ment would not have made peace without- such, a cession^ the witr 
might have been prolonged till the discovery of the gold-pla6ers^ 
when Mexico would have, sold California to Great Britain rather 
than have ceded her to the United States. The quiet and undis- 
turbed possession of California which Stockton acquired and 
secured for the United States, until negotiations for peace com- 
tnenced, must have afforded a powerful motive for our negotiators 
to demand the cession^ while it gave to Mexico an excuse for the 
surrender pf that Valuable country. 

It is hardly within the scope of our object to enlarge upon the 
value and importance of the acquisition of California to the United 
Stajtes. But we cannot forbear expressing the opinion that, in the 
history of this republic, it will be considered secondary only to the 
acquisition of pL^ouisiana in its influence upon the prosperity, gran- 
deur, and power of the republic. It will probably accelerate, by at 
least a quarter of a century, the period when the United States will 
' bec.dme, in all the elements of national greatnees, the commanding 
power of the. globe. It must hi^ten the day when all of North 
America will be covered by that conquering race of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, in conflict with which every other race is compelled to suc- 
cumb. It is a little remarkable that the national gratitude has 
Aeveir been excited even to the just recognition of the services of 
the Coi^queror of such an invaluable addition tP the territory of the 
United States. . ' 

There is hardly a county or a village in the United States whose 
citizens have not gone forth to the new El Dorado on the Pacific, 
and returned -laden with its treasures. There is not a city on the 
coast, nor in the interior, whose' commerce has not felt the stimulus 
aSordeji by the trade of California. There has not been a year 

• _: 

, . . , • ' ' ' ' , • 

Mr. Benton traces home to their origin aU the base attempts to detract from the* 
merit of Commodore Stockton's proceedings Ul California. He liter^iUj overwhelms, 
with demonstration oii dcmonsiration in his -fayoar, ever^ question which has ever 
been raised in relation to ^s California services. His speech on this occasion is aa ■ 
nnan^erable and^ triumphant yuutioation of the truth of history. 
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sinee 1850 in i^liioh California gold has not protected the countij 
from the most wide-spread and calamitous temlsion* Bat, notwitln 
standing all these resolts of the acquisition of California, there is 
hardly one citiien in a hundred who has that knowledge of the oon- 
quest of California which would enable him to 4o justice to Stocktoft 
and his sailors. 

We hare endeavoured to supply that deficiency of informatioa 
which preyails in relation to this subject. We hare done so from the 
most authentic sources; and, the more completely and thorcfughlj 
investigation may be {Prosecuted into those sources, the more will 
the correctness and truth of this narrative be vindicated. 



} 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



JtaOSPTION OF COMMODORl STOOKTOlt BT ^IS FBIBNPS-MJOlfPLIMBNTART DII^NBB ATi 
PHILADELPHIA — RECEPTION BT THE LfeeiSLATURB OP Nl^ JERSEY — RESIGNATION 
OP COMMISSION — 8TATB OP PARTIES IN* THB VNITBD 8TATE9 — LETTER TO MR. 
WEBSTER ON SLAYERT — DE0LINB8 AN BLRCnON TO THB SENATE OP THB UNITB]> 
8UITB8 — ^mS BUUJTION. 

. Thb receptioTv. of Commodpre Stockton by his friends in New 
Jersey was cordial, and manifested by yaripusL demonstrations. The 
fame of his exploits had preceded him, and excited the utmost 
cariosity for an account of the particulars of hi^ extraordinary' 
career in California. , . 

The people of his ^native, village, Princeton, assembled in public 
meeting and adopted ii series of resolutions expressive of their ad- 
miration of his patriotic services, awarding him* the tribute of their 
thanks foir the hono.ur which his achievements reflected on his native 
State. His friends, from various p^rts of the State, crowded round 
him to es^press their, gratification at his .safe return and welcome 

• him home. .,•.*•, 

Soon after his arrivalat Philadelphia a public meeting was called, . 
and the Commodore was invited to a banquet; given in testimony of 
the estimation in whi^h his services were held by his fellow-citizens. 
The call was subscribed by the principal merchants and pi ofessional 
gentlemen of the city. . , . 

We' inser't from' the North Amerioan Gazette a full report of the 
proceedings of this festival^ which tooli: placo December 31, 1847 : — ' 

• • • 

IScom ihe Nbrih American Gazette. • ' 

^ Some SIX or seven hun,dred gentlemen assembled yesterday evening 
at the Musical Fund Hall around a boaM occupying the whole of 
that large saloon and furnished with all the luxuriousness, elegance, 
and tast^ for which Messrs. Bi^gl^y, McKensie k Co. of the Colum- 
bia House faaye made themselves so celebrated. 'We- have never 
seen, so large a company seated in such admirable order and with 
so little confusioii and noise. ' ^ ^ 

l!he organization took pboe by Uie^i^poiatment of Hoa. Jeha 
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Swift as ^chairman, asaiated by Vice-Presidents Henry D. Gilpin, 
Josiah Randall, John M. Bead, Henry L. Benner, Mayor Belster- 
fing, and William O. Alexander. Among the distittguished gen- 
tlemen present as guests, we noticed Senators Downs, of Looisiansy 
Hon. D. D. Ttiorston, of Rhode Island, Hon. R. J. Thomas, of Ten- 
nessee, Hon. Mr. Morse and Hon. Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, Judges 
Burnside and Bell, V. S. Macauley, United States Consul to Tripoli, 
Hon. L. C. Levin, Hon. M. Hampton, Hon. L. B. Chase, &c. &a 

After due honour bad been done to the good things so bountifully 
prjoyided, the chairman rose and announced the regular toasts, as 
fbllows: — . ^ . . 

» 

1. The President of the United Statcyi. 

2. The Vice-President of the United States. . 
8. The Governor of the State of Pennsylvaniaw 

4. Our country-^may she ^ver* be right ! but, right or' wrong, 
our country. * ' * 

The chairman then 9aM — "Fellow-citizens, preparatory to offeriug 
you the next toast in succession, I will take leave to address a few 
remarks to this assemblage, and I know' in no better way how to 
begin than in referring to the an tecedent- toast-— < Our country, 
right or wrong.' (Great applause.) We ai*e * involved in a foreign 
War. There are diffet'enoes of opinion among us in relation t6 
the causes of the war ; but God forbid that there should be any 
difference as to the mode in which the war should be carried on.. 
(Great applause.) There is a great consolation growing out of the 
prospect for this country-7-growing put of the, war,— ^the moral effect 
that will be produced by our many victpries, liot orer ^unfortunate, 
miserable Mexico, but the whole world, (applause,) from the Auto- 
crat of all the Russias to the lowest dukid on the Rhine. ' Thej^ will 
hereafter ponder well all matters that mignt have any tendency to 
open controversy with the United- States. (Loud applause.) We 
have shown that we are a nation prepared not only to meet, but to 
conquer, every foe* . They will het'eafter look, as they look now, at 
Palo Alto ; at Resaca de la Palma; at Maiamoras; at Monterey; 
at Buena Yista ! (Tremendous appUuse.) Then they will, look at 
Vera Cruz, at Gerro Gordo, at Poebla;- at. Chumbusco, at Ghapul- 
tepec, and at Mexico itself. (Renewed applause.) And 4hen they 
wilt go to the I Pacific. . (Tremendous cheering.) They will find 
recorded upon thi9 pages of history, at the first^^entioned plac^i 
the names of Taylqr and of Worth. Aild then, as they go towards 
Vera Cruz, they find a Scott, a Shields^.a Quitmai^, a Smith, a Cad- 
wallad0r, and other worthies that I cannot now take time to enumerate; 
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Next they will g<> to California, and at Los Angeles they will find a 
Stockton ! (Enthnsiaatic and long-oontinned ckeering.) 

<< Were it now iny task to eulogize the ijaetnory of some distin- 
guished man, I might narrate his l^right achievements — I might 
dwell upon the story of his fair renown— I might enter into details 
and refresh the recollections of those who were his compatriots, and 
the narrative of his deeds and his prowess — I might enchain the atten- 
tion of ingenuous youth by relating those deeds of chivalry apd 
prowess, holding up to them, the exftmple as a fit model of their 
Imitation. But I am now speaking of 6ne who, thank GK^, is now 
in ^he midst of us, blessed with health and strength. I have known 
him for my whole life, and could readily narrate instances of his 
prowess, his chivalry, and his v^|our, but I will not. I cannot 
offend the modest ear&of oiie so good aAd brave. (Great cheering.) 
His reputation and character and deeds belong to his country. His- 
tory will record them, and posterity will recognise in him the 
genuine American patriot Th€;y will bless God that theirs is the 
privilege and* the honour of- owning the same land that gave him 
birth as the place of their nativity. (Great cheering.) 

"Mr. Vice-President, I give you < Commodore R. F. Stockton, 
as distinguished for his civil acquirements as he is for his military, 
renown ; equ&lly at home, ii^hether on land or sea, when called upon 
to meet the enemies of his country, the soldier and the sailor ; a 
man who never turned his back on friend or foe.' *' 

.This toast was • Veceived with indescribable enthusiasm. The 
whole of the 'Vast assemblage started 9iiuultaneousry to their feet 
and burst, into jieafenihg and long-contitfued cheering. 

When .th^ applause SlEtd at last subsided, Commodore Stockton 
rose to make his acknowledgments. He was greeted With long- 
continued applause. He saidj — . 

« Gentlemen* — Fribnps : — How can: I have deserved^ how. can I 
return, such kindness? How can I. suitably* express my sense of 
the honour which h^ t^is day^been conferred upoti me? In whilt 
fitting phrase or figure of speech bhall I^give expression to the feeV 
■ ings with which I'^m now oppressed?' Words seem so feeble when 
summoned to express the emotions of the human heart excited by 
a deep sense of latitude, that I<ean hardly make the effort to eo.n- 
vey to you my sense of the kindness of -this reception* (Renewed 

applailse.) • . .' . - * ' 

« Returnmg, after a lengthened. absTence from this country, I 
might, perhaps, without presumptibn^ have expected: that my per- 
Bonal friends, to whom I wafil best known, would appi'eciate my poor. 
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bat ftt all events w«ll*ilrtentioaed, efforts in the ckose of my coti»- 
try ; and that here and there I might have met a frieodly greeting 
with instances of personal friendship and hospitality. But when I 
look around ma now, — when I see the old and the young, the citixea 
and the soldier, the patriot and the iicholar, assembled here to do 
me honour,-7-my heart fairly sinks within me, under the couscioua- 
nesa that this reception as far transoends any merit of miue as it 
is wholly unexpected. I am left, indeed, without any thing to say 
in this wide world save the altogether-inadequate and commoa- 
place expression that I return to you my most cordial, my most 
aiBcere, thanks. (EDtbnsiastto applause.) . 

•' Attrihutin^ as I will, your congratulations ttnday to the genenJ 
result of things in Califoroia, without referenea to the causes or 
agents by which it was produced, and applying to myself but m 
small portion of your approba^ou, I i£uay be permitted to miugle, 
vitbout stint, my congratulations, with yours that California 13 nov 
under the protection of the United States. (Great cheering^) Cali- 
nt, a valuable country. Her agricultural, her 
al resources are abundant. She has beautiful 
s; ^er population consists of - a fine-looking 
n ; they are kind, {tospitable, and Tsliant. 
aoqaisition— Is not a necessary consequence 
tfore, it is not on that account that I wonld 
IS here to-day. ' Oh, no ! 
" I o&re not for the beautiful fields »nd healthful skies of Call- 
fomia; I care not for her leagues of land and her mines of silver. 
' The glory of the achievemeuta (here, if any glory.there be, is in the 
eatablishment of the first free press in. California ; (tremendona ap- 
plause ;) in having built the first schooUhouse in Calif^rnia^ (renewed 
applause ;) in having lighted up the torch of religious tdleration, as 
'well as of civil liberty, in California. "(Tremendous applause.) May 
^e torch grow brighter and brighter, until, from. Cape Mendocino 
to Cape St. L)ioa8,, it iQumiaes the' dark path of t^e victim of reli- 
gious intolerance and political despotism I (Thunders of applanae.) 
"The inhabitants of. California number, I believe, about twelve or 
fifteen thousand, A large, portion ef them, if not all of them, pre- 
fer the institutiqna of the ,United States ; and it is much to he 
hoped — may I, not say fervently, devoutly to be prayed for?; — that 
they shall in some way or other be secured in the pe/ manei^t enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious, liberty, (great >pp)ause,) and that our 
friends there may nut pay the dreadful .penalty ^he Mexican always 
demands,-'— his- life'for his. fidelity to us 1 (Great aj^lause.) Wi^I* 
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however this m&y tbrn ont, if it sbonid be othenriee, if theM 
pleasing snticipstions should not be realised, other hands must 

• muizle the free press; other hands must tear down the school- 
houses; other hands must pnt ont the light of liberty! '(Great 
cheers.) For me and -mine, before God, we'll take no part it^ such 
s business ! (Enthusiiistio applause.) 

. '< California baa within herself the elementa of wealth add power ; 
and when art and science and religion, when- all the genial infla- 
ences of civilization, which in bur day is adranciUg with such mar>^ 
vdlous rajiidity, are brought to' bear upen her^ may we not rea- 
sonably assert that the years will be but few before we behold her 
standing erect in the attitude of a. free and mdependent nation I 
(Great applause.) - . 

' <«The inrestigations geing on at Washington will prerent me, or 
rather will not permit joe, with propriety 
to the military operations in California. 
staa'ccB say all ihat I might otherwise feel 
say very-little, therefore, ^f myself. Buti 
— whether from bad motivesor from good n 
ally or unintentionally, the troth is knoW 
across my path-, which, for a seaaon, so oh 
make some' of my fellowtcitiiens hesitat< 
regard (omy conduct in California. I ^ta 
complaint; I never hav.e complaineJ; 'I 
not complain. ConafiionB of having exert 

the best of my power in' the ' cause of my country, and choosing 
rather to be regarded as a fool than a knave, I shall rely npra 
faithful hiafory for my vindication, if vindicationi be neceaaai'y. 
(Long- continued cheering.) ' - ■ 

* "I have alluded to these matters only to excuse the little that I 
deen) it'necess'ary to Bay on account of myself. I was Commander 
of the squadron in the Pacific Qcean as well as Commander-in- 
chief of the land-forcee from the time Commodore Sloat left nntil 

'a superior officer arrived. 

(,'I was Governor of the Territory as well as Commander-in- 
chief fVom the time of the conquest until I gave the supreme au- 
thority into other hands. W^ were at a great distance from home ; 
we were -'out of the reach of .instructions ■ from the Navy Depart- 
ment ; our resources were limited-; we had no navy-yards nor ar8€k 
taala to which to resort ; we wertf obliged to mount our own gnus, 
to make our own harness, t6 supply ourselves with other necessaries 
io thelieet manner we could. ' In the midst of these embarraseingy 
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oiroumstanoes we thought that, as sailors, we had done very welL 
(Laughter and enthosiastio cheering.) Bat we urge no claim to' 

. anj thing due to us save the acknowledgment that we unsparingly . 
devoted our faculties, all our energies, to the service of our coun- 
try. (Oreat applause.) ' 

<< Having said thus much, what seemed to me to be proper for 
me to say in regard to California, permit me now to say a word or 
two in reference to the present position of the United States and 
Mexico. 

<<No thoughtful observer of th^ progress of the United States 
can fail to be impressed with^ the (sonvictipn tliayt.we enjoy a degree 
of happiness and prosperity .never heretofore VQuchsafed to the 

. nations of mankind. With an unexitmpled measure of political 
liberty, unbroken sociaV order, extraordinary growth of the arts and 
sciences, philanthropic and beneyolent institdtions-^he fair offspring 
of the Christian faith, extei^ding their blessed agency in all direo- 
tions,-^unboQnded religious toleration, hekven*8 best gift, for which 
our fathers risked and suffered most,*— wiUi all '^thesev rich endow- 
menis, do we not, indeed, present an example of the beneficent care 
of Providence for whiehwe Cfiln.find no parallel in the history of 

* man ? And now, when edgaged in war, we find ourselves followed 
by the same blessed influences. Wherever out soldiers have carried 
our arms victory has awaited them. We s^ them rushing.against walls 
bristling with bayonets and artillery and lined with legions of armed 
men; we see our youthful . heroes precipitating themselves from 
parapet to parapet, and charging from bastion to bastion ; .we hear 
the ^rash of grape and canister, aud^.amid the smoke and ihunder 
of the battle, we behold the flag of our country wavipg — (the re*- 

' mainder of the sentence was lost in the trenjendous .cheering which. 

' here burst fQrth from the assemblage.) We^behold the flag of civil- 
and religious freedom waving, over what had been regarded as im«. 
pregnable fortresses, and the remains of .armies fleeing to the moun- 
tains» . . . ' 

« Gentlemen, how has all this >be,en accomplished 7 Whence these 
achievements 7 I speak to intellectual men. All .in the .hearing 
ef my voice entertain, I doubt not, a jfust and abiding sense of their 
d^ep responsibility iiot only on thia earth, but in tipie he^eaftier, I 
ask you, then, how has all this happened 7 . I9 it to be -attributed 
exclusively to the wisdom of our. cabinet and thef prowess of our^ 
armies 7 These ftre all well, admirably well. Biit oui; successes 
have overleaped the bounds of all human calculation and the most 
sanguine, hope, ^hetrefore Wo must look beyond all this for the 
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secret of our snccessies and the source of- our remarkable prosperity. 
It is because the spirit of our pilgrim fathers is with us ; it is be- 
came the God of armies and the Lord of hosts is with us. (Tre* 
mendous applausje.) And how is it with poor, unfortunate, wretched 
Mexico ? Ever since the days of the last of 'the Montezumas, intes- 
tine broils have^ disturbed her peace. Her whole territory has been 
drenched with the blood of her own children. ' Within the last 
quarter o^ a century, revolution has succeeded revolution. Now, 
in the encounter with us she has been beaten in every field. She 
has been driven from fortress to fortress, from town to town, until 
the scattered remnants- of 'her' brokea armies are fleeing to the 
mountains and calling upoti'th,e rockfr. to hide them. (Applause.) 
Is it not, therefore, in this disposition of public affairs, proper to 
rise superior to 'the considerations "of party influences, and in the 
true philosophical spirit and patriotip fidelity take an honest 'view* 
of our condition in- the sight of God and beneath the scrutiny of 
the Christian and civilized world ? 

^< What jou may thii^k pf it, I knowniot, and, you must permit 
me to add, 1 care not ; but for rhyBelf I speak to you not as a party 
maiL Remember, gentlemem, that 1 go for my -country. I cannot 
be bound ; I cannot be kept within the restraints of party discipline 
when my country calls fee forth. (Tremendous cheering, which 
lasted several minuter) I go for my country, my whole country, 
and nothing but my country* I desire to address you now in thp 
spirit of the father of a large family, desirous to transmit to his 
latest posterity the blessings of civil and religious liberty. I speak 
to yoil as a Christian man — as a son, perhaps an unworthy son, of 
thia great irepublic, but one whose heart burns with an ardent desire 
to transmit not only to his own immediate descendants the blessings ' 
of which *I speak, but to extend them to our neighbours on thicT con- 
tinent." (Great Applause.) ' \ 

^(But do not mistake Ine ; do not misunderstand me; I ankno 
propagandist, in the common acpeptaiion of the tetm. In my judg- 
ment, principles depend much upon relations and -circumstanoes, 
and tdat which ^.in t^e abstract may be well enough often wast<5s 
itself, in fanaticism'. All things must bide their time. 

" I have no respect for. the man or set of "men who ^ill recklessly 
disturb the soda) order of any cbmmunity and prdduce civil wat 
for the purpose of hastening such a result, no jnatter how beneficial 
in the abstract it may seem to be. (Cheers.) Arid I am bound to 
say further, that I have, quite as little respect for the man or set 
of men who have, in th^ providence of God, b^en placed in sta- 
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tions, when tl^e great questions of civil and religious liberty are to 
be deterpiined, who will shrink from the responsibilities of that 
station. (Cheers.) In the application of these principles to the 
future policy of this country, let it not be supposed for a. moment 
that I would presume to cen^e the ^reat men of this nation. Nor 
would I attempt to instruct the most humble of my countrymen. I 
present these views merely for the purpose of rendering more dis- 
tinct and cleir the repoarks which I have offered, and which I may 
not have stated with suffiqiejit iexplicitness 

^( I suppose ihfi war with- Mexico, was caused by the repeated 
insults whi«h time after ^me she had offered tl|is nation.. (Great 
applause,) I regard tVs much talkcd-of . indemnijby. a^ merely col- 
lateral or incidental', arising out pt the circumstances of the war. 
In my opinion, that question will be set aside, if not wholly lost 
sight of^ in the pressure of the 'great considerations which are to 
. grow out of the high responsibUities and delicate duties crowding 
upon us, and the unexampled victories which have attended oir 
arms. (Cheers.) In pursuing a' iegitimate object pt war, in the 
providence of God we Are. plated, or are' lil^oly soqu to be placed, 
in a position where, by a fair and legitimate -c'onstr]iction' of the lajr 
of nations, the fate of Mexico and the peace of* thi^ continent, to a 
greater or less extent, will devolve upon the- vir.tue, the wisdom, and 
the humani^ of our rulers. (Applause:) In the^e rulers I have 
the greatest confidence, and for them I enteortain the, iliost .profound 
respect. (Applause.) 

<<I tell you again, gentlemen, this matter of indemnity, in money 
^r any thing else, will be 6,econdary,..i^ltogether secondary, in com- 
parison with the considerations wbiel^ I have no .doubt jf'A\ be pre- 
sented to this nation in the further' prosecution of- this>war« The 
insults have been resented-p-nobly resented; th^have been wiped 
•out; they have been wa^bed out with blood. (Enthusiastic ap- 
plai^e.) If, then^ indemnity mean, mon^y, any financier will tell' 
you that, if that is»what you ;seek as the only object of the war, 
you had better withdraw 'your troops as sooji.as possible, and you 
will mve money. (A laugh.) 

i* But the indemnity is not ihe object of the war« ' Nq (iaan here 
Or eJa^wh^e will consent to weigh, blood against money. \ (Great 
applause.) I dp not care who preaenis the proposition, when it is 
•presented, or to whom' it is presented, Whig or Democrat, no man 
.will weigh blood for money.. (Renewed appUuse.) But this is not, 
Jt repeat, bur condition. Higher and nobler objects present them- 
selves, for the attainmeiit of which you must increase your armies 
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^n- Mexico, co»t vbat it m&y. (Great appianse.)' Fiftj thoiuutd . 
men must go to Mexico. (Beneved applause.) Let me then state 
tl^ objects for the attainment of which, in my jadgment, tbis aug- 
mentation of our force in Mexico, is. required. 

"Mexico is poor and wretched.' Why?' MisgoTemment, insa- 
tiable avarice, nnintermitted wrong, nnsparing. cruelty, and unbend- 
ing insolence, — these have inflicted their curse on the unhappy 
country and made her, what she is. But as the darkest hour is 
tbat which just precedes the' advejit of the morning snn, so let us 
hope that a better and happier day b now about to dawn upon 
unfortunate 'Mexico, . Be it 'ours nov to forgive her all her tres- 
pAsaes, and, returning good for evl}, make her free and happy ! 
(Enthusiastic applause, whicb lasted Beveral minates.) 

"If I were now the sovereiga authority, as I was once the 
viceroy, (IsiUghter,) J would prosecute this war for fhe express pur- 
pose of redeeming Mexico from misrule and civil strife. If, how- 
ever, such a treaty wepo offered me as that offered to the Government 
^.of the United States, before God, I would consider it my bonndea 
duty to reject it. ' (Loud appUnse.) ' I would say to them, < We can 
pay the iudemitity ourBelvea. Sut we have a duty before God 
which we cannot — we must not — evade. - The priceless boon of civil 
«nd religious liberty has been confided to us as trustees.' (Cheers.) 
I wduld insist, if. the war wtere to be p ' 
ooat money enough to demand from us i 
we possess, I would still insist that the 
and religious liberty should be gnarat 
not sbrink from . ttus solemn duty. 'V 
We cannot lose sigbt ef the great truth 
as well as individuals, and that the; 
responsibilities of tlieir moral charact 
the penalty of violated law in the moM 
their phyislcal coaditioa. 

"Let the solemn question come home to the bosom and business 
of every citisen of this great republic^ — ' ' 
has this generation done — ^for the adr«nce 
liberty?' (Applause.) 

'« It is ID view of tbis reaponubility, < 
infinite Source of «11 opr peace, prosperi 
duty to' fulfil the great miseion of liberty 
that I would insist, cost what it may, o 
permanent, independent republic in M«3 
insist that the great 'principli of religi ' 
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secared to all ; thaf the Protestant in Mexico should be 'gnaranteed 
the enjoyment of all the immunities and privileges enjoyed by 
Mexicans in the United States. (Load cheers.) These great and 
benevolent objects I would accomplish by^ sending into Mexico a 
force adequate to maintain all the posts which we now occupy, to 
defend them against any assaults that might he made against them, 
and to keep open our connnunications. I would seize upon Paredes, 
Arista, and other military chieftains, and send them to St. Helena, 
if you please. (Laughter and applause.} I would declare an 
armistice; and the Executive should* bo called mpon to issue a pro- 
clamation, and send six or more conimissioners to meet Mexioo in 
a liberal. and generator spirit. ■ - 

« We have vanquished l^exico. She is pr.08trate at our feet ; we 
can afford to be magnanimous. . Let us act 89 that we need not 
fear the strictest scrutiny of the iChristisn and civilized world. I 
Urouldf with a magnanimous and kindly hand, gather these wretched 
people within, the fold of 'Republicanism. (Lpud applause.) This I 
would accomplish at any cost. < Oh !' but, it is said, < this* will bring 
us to direct taxation.^ Well, let it copie. We must not ahrink'fFom 
our responsibility. We have ample means.. Throwing aside long fi];ian- 
cial reports which nobody understands, (laughter,) let us in a manly, 
upright, and philanthropic spirit, meet evevy emergency which we may 
be called upon to encounter in the discharge of duty. (Applause.) 

«But I hav<e already/detained yeu toalong. Let me conclude, 
and, again returning my heartfelt thanks for your kindness, offer 
you the following sentiment : — 

« < Philadelphia — Renowned for her epcouragement of the fine 
arts ; with one moiety of the public patronage bestowed elsewhere, 
she would stand as unrivalled in the mechanic arts as the State of 
Pennsylvania now does ia her agricultural li.nd mineral resources/ " 

This toast was ireceived lirith greit enthusiasm]! ^nd the distin- 
guished guest resumed his seat amid long-continued cheering. 

Jt will be perceived, from the date when this apeech was delivered, 
that peace with Mexico had not then been concluded.- It may be 
' inferred, from the sentiments expressed by Commodore Stockton on 
this occasion, that he could not have approved entirely the Treaty 
1>f Quadaloupe Hidalgo. He-^ecms to have been of opinion that the 
United States should hav£ retained some dort of a protectorate over 
Mexico until she should become joapable^ of self'^government. How- 
•ever startling such a proposition mvf se^m, it may well be doubted 
whether such a ^licy would not ha^ conferred on Mexico, blepaings , 
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oF inestimable value. Politioal sagacity may yet be baffled to dis- 
cover any o{her method, by means of whidh that fa^antiful country 
can be restored to a state of progressive civilization, or its relapse 
into degraded barbarism averted. 

The expression of such an opinion at that time was certainly in 
advance of the age, if it be not so now, even after the lamentable 
events in Mexican history during the- last ^ght years. But the at- 
tentive observer of the career of Commodore .Stockton will perceive 
that it is characteristic of* his mindtto be ip.the advance of his day 
and generation. Tbisis indicated by his early attention to the in- 
ternal .improvement of New Jersey, by his construction of the 
steamer Princeton, his gener^il view^^n naval defences, his repudia- 
tion of Van Buren, his Kossuth speech, his advocacy of the abolition 
of flogging, and by his adoption of 'the American doctrines at the 
Philadelphia banquet. Though at tlfat time the Americans, as a 
party, were of insignifioant' strength, we find in this speech intrinsic 
evidence that he then entertained the leading ^doctrines by which 
recently they 'ha vo become so well known. • He distinctly avows the 
principle that it is the duty of the United States to exact from 
fpreiga governments, in favour of American residents, the same- 
freedom of religious worship* that the United States concedes to 
foreigners residing in tUs' country. 

The speech is evidently incompletely reported; but there is 
enough of it preserved to indicate the boldness and the originality 
of the views of Commodore Stockton with respect to our relations 
with Mexico, as well as to othfer subjects. 

The Commodore, it is known, never approved of the boundary- 
line fixed by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidajgo. He had, in his first 
despatches to the Navy Department from California, urged upon the 
Grovernment the ' expedfcncy of obtaining Lower as well as Upper 
Califprnia.* In his letter of the 18th September, 1846, addressed 
to Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy, he says : — . 

" We must, therefore, hold the country along the sea-coast as far 
south as St. Lucas, and make the river Gila, and a line drawn from 
that river across' to the Del Norte, the southern boundary; all of 
which is. now in our .possession^ It is not, my i)U8iness, perhaps, to 
say more on the Subject. I will send y(Ju, however,, a map which I 
have m^de, and on which I have traced with red inl^ the boundary- 
line above suggested." That map was sent, tind is now on file at 

Washington in the proper Dej^artn^^nt. 

s ' . ' ^ , 

.* See L«Uer,'in Avpendi^ • . . 
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« 

Among the honours conferred (m the Oommodore soon after his 
retnrn was a formal reoeption bj the Legislature of his natiye 

State, 

The following joint resolutions of the Legislature of New Jersey 
were submitted in the House of Assembly on the 6th of February; 
1848, and wegre unanimously adppted by both Houses : — 

<<Whbbbas, Commodore Robert F. Stockton has, at all times, 
promptly and efficiently responded -to the call of his country, and 
i& the exciting wAr with Mexico has signally maintained the hoi^ism: 
and gallantly of his natire Stiito— therefore, .' '* 

, ^^Resolvedy That <he thanks of the liegielatture Of Neif Jersey 
be tendered to Commodore ' Robert' F.^ Stockton for the dis- 
tin^ished alacrity, courage, and ability, \cltii which, he has dis- 
charged the arduous and Innltiplied duties assigned him ih CaU- 
fomia. . . 

i^Besdlvedj That a joiift committee of Ae Senate and General 
Assembly be appointed tocan'y into effect the foregoing resolutions." 

We take the follo>riiig ptoc^edings of his reception, by the Legis' 
ture, from the « Trent(?n State Gazette" of March 3, 1848 ;— r 

. . . * ■ - 

dOMMODORB STOCETOir AND' THE LEQISLATIJBB. 

Yesterday, in accordance with the preyious arrangements, tl^e 
resolvtion^ ojT the Legislatilre, t^^ifyin^ tl^eir h]g}i seiise of hi^ re- 
cent services, in California^ were presented to Commodore Stockton 
m the Assembly-room, by the two Houses of the Legislature, throi^h 
Mjr. Goble, the chainnan of the committee^ Soon after. 12 o'clock, 
Commodore Stockton was waited upon at Snbwden's, by the com- 
mittee of .'the Legislature, aQd was escort^ theace,^ by them and a 
number of citican^, to the Assetnbly-rootn. The Commodore was in 
the uniform of his rank. The hall of the Assembly was occupied 
by the Senators and As9emblymen. The lobbies and the aisles were 
crowded ^th spectators. The. galleries, having been reserved fpr 
their use, were filled ^ith ladies. Commodore Stfo'cktbn was escorted 
by the committee to the left of the Speaker's chair, the members of 
both houses rising to receive him. The Spesiker then called the 
house to order, a^ Mr^ Goble addressed ComiQiodQre Stockton ss 
follows:— ' • * fe 

<< Commodore Stockton:* — On behalf of the joint committer ap- 
pomted for that purpose, I present to'you <he resolutions of thanks 
parsed unanimously by the Legislature of the State of New Jersdy 
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for jourpublic services in Mexico. In a remote clime you haVe 
nobly BQstiained the American flag, and have advanced the reputa- 
tion of the American navy. Your gallant achievements in Califor- 
nia and on the Pacific coast have endeared your name to the people 
of your native State, and have rendered this expression of approbci- 
tion'from its constituted authorities as becoming to them as it has 
been deserved by you. Nor have we forgotten, in the brilliancy of 
your naval and military career, the important services you have per- 
formed on a less dazzling but no Jess meritorious field of Action. 
The cause* of internal improvements in ihe State of New Jersey has 
been' greatly promoted by your active and 6tren^ous exertions. As 
a token, therefore,, of the reelpeet and admiration you have justly 
inspired, I fender you a copy*6f jthe resoliitiona recently adopted by 
the Legislature." 

Mr. Goble then presented to Commodore Stockton a parchment 
copy of the resolutions of the Legislature. 

Commodore Stockton tb6A..replied as follows :— 

"GENTLBMIOff OF THE SeNA^B AND HOW]^ OF AB^EMBLy^-^Noble- 

ness of sentiment, eorreotnesBS of conduct,: and the love of liberty, 
have ever characterized our citizens wherever they have carried our 
victorious arms. Actuated, by a desire of fame or an ardent affec- 
tion for their country, our heroes liave ^conquered and our patriots 
have bled. Sacrifices of the most heroic kind have been n^ade, and 
actions have been performed which almost exceed our belief of human 
power and endurance. That, amid such' scenes of glory and con- 
gratulatio;!, I should h»v^ been thought of at all, and especially that 
I should have been so kindly and so honourably remembered by the 
representatives of Ihe State of N6w Jersey/ in General Assembly 
convened, is, and mtrst always be to me, a. sourc^ of unfefgned, un- 
mixed, pride and satisfactiouk There. is— ^Tjuidoubteclly there is — a 
desire for praise and fame which encourages a weak and ignoble 
pride ; .but there is also a noble, generous, manly, and moral regard 
for the good opinion of our fellow-citizens which elevates the mind 
and improves the heart, ihe age in w^hich we live, and our own 
country. particularly, is remarkable for the ndanner in which those 
who serve the public u'e commended and rewarded. The gorgeous 
equipage, the triumphal arch, tiie imperial purple, the crowns and 
tablets of gold and silver, give way to the 'more simple, eloquent, 
touching, and godlike commendation of << Well-done, good and 
iaithful* servant." J'oY', whatever of commendation and honour may 
have else,where been bestowed ujpon me^ 'I hope that I have a full 
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and abiding sense of gratitude ; but this is my native State, Ikere I 
was born, hctrel have lived, and here I hope to die. This is my 
home ; and the thanks of the representatives of my fellow-citizens, 
who have known me in private as well as in public life, is the most 
heartfelt and the greatest reward -that can be given for my poor 
but well-intended efforts in the service of my country. Oh ! yea 1 
this is my native land. 

** * LtTM there a man with soul so desd. 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my natiye land ?' 

At this timej and under the interesting ^ircumistances of this occ*- 
sion, I cannot, I da not, wish to say one word about myself, or of 
the deedlB that I have done.' They are, indeed, so poor in com- 
parison with the honotu- which you have, this day conferred upon 
me, that I dare not, by their fecital, run the risk of dissolving the 
charm which your thanks hare thrown, araift^d my heart. I would 
not for the world's extent say any thing or do any thing that would 
loosen or in any degree weaken the bonds of reciprocal regard and 
confidence which this day binds us together. I would leave the 
matter with you, just as it is. I would hot add or take from it one 
jot or tittle. Let it be just so. You have given to me your thanks; 
and I here renew to you my fidelity, to any native State and my 
country. * . 

« A few words as to Mexico, and I have done. The causes of the 
war and the circumstances attending its prosecution are as well 
known to you as to myself.^ It does not become me to say any 
thing upon that topic. It is understood, however,- that a treaty of 
peace hetween the United States and Mexico has been received by 
the President and sent to the Senate of the United States,, and it 
may not be inappropriate or unacceptable to say a word or two upon 
that subject. 

<« In my judgment, there are two views which may be taken of this 
matter. ' * 

«The first is the Christian, philanthropic, statesmanlike view^ 
which will prevent our giving up Mexico and withdrawing pur troops,' 
until a free, independent, republican Government shall be there esta- 
blished, and until we shall, hare made with such a government' a 
treaty securing to the Protestant of these United States the same 
privileges which^.by otur .Constitution, are secured to the'Roman ' 
Catholic, apd thereby remove all pretence for European interference 
in the affairs of Mexico. 
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<< The other view of the subject embraces the idea that we are to 
entertain no sympathy for any but ourselves ; that we have no con- 
cern in any portion of this contiQcnt but our own ; that it is a mat^ 
ter of no consequence to us whether we leave Mexico in a state of 
revolution and blood, or whether a monarchical or jepublican govern- 
ment should be established there ; that all we want i^ peace, and 
peace we must have, cost what it may, 

<'If this last view obtains^ I would .recommend to its advocates to 
get as many of the dirty acres as they can, ratify the treaty, and 
close the war as s^oqu as possible. 

« Mr. (Chairman and Gbntlbmbn of the CoMMErTBBc---I hardly 
know* how properly to return my acknowledgments to you for this 
kind reception j^nd for your eloquent and generous address to me. 
While I am free to admit they greatly exceed my poor deserts, still 
it would be to indulge a puerile and upworthy affectation were I to 
hesitatie to say that they have given me the .most unboundejd 
pleasure.. For the part which you have taken in these ceremonies,' 
so kind and honourable to myself, permit me to. return to you my 
* best, kindest, humblest, thanks.** . * 

In 1849, Commddoce Stockton resigned his commission in the 
navy. Peace had been restored between Mexico and the United 
States in 1848. His ftithcr^iE-law, John Potter, Esq., having died, 
also in, this year, devolving upon him, in the settlement of a large 
estate, duties andi responsibilities additional to those which a.ilu- 
merous family of his own and his. isonnection with, the publia works 
of New Jersey already imposed, he .thought that the time had ar- 
rived when hi^ age, his past. public 8eryices,'and the condition of the 
country, would justjify .bis retirement. He was, however, devotedly 
attached to the navy ; and^ notwithstanding the imperative nature 
of his private interests r^^quiring for a while his entire attention, he 
would not, even at this time, have surrendered his position in the 
navy had he not felt the injustice of remaining,in the service while 
he was conscious that he would not be able for a long time to per- 
form the duties which might be required of him* 

During the whole course of his service, from 1811 to 1849, hcf 
had never asked a furlough or even . leave of absence. And, no 
matter how urgent* and critical w^re his owiji private, affairs, in every 
instance he promptly obeyed evei-y order which he received. 
' The country was in the enjoyment of ;profound peace, and. 
no cloud of Yf9x was visible on the 'hi^ispn of the distant 
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future. He, therefore^ determined no longer to remain ealloiis 
to the entrestiei of bis family, who had for many years sdi- 
oited iiis retirement ft*om the navy. He had reached the highest 
grade in the service; he had won laurels quite enough to gratify his 
aipbition ; he Jiad conferred on his country an ample return for the 
confidence. she had bestowed on him; he had senred her faithfully 
and given her t^. prime years of his manhood; and he felt that 
neither honour nor duty required that he should any longer, contiiiue 
insensible to the demands of affeotioii and of his domestic duties. 

In. 1850, the organization of the new territories, and the question 
respecting tb^ application of the Wilraot proviso, excluding «Iav.ery 
from them, became subjects of absorbing interest. The whole country 
was agitated by the diseussion, and, indeed, still continues more or 
less distracted in r.elation to the subject. 

March 7, 1850, Mr. Webster delivered his great. speech in the 
Senate in favour, of. compromise. Having been for many years on 
terms of great personal intimacy with Commodore Stockton, he sent 
him a copy of 'this •speech^ and solicited his views on the subject 

in the following letter t — . " 

■ 

MB. WEBSTER TO COlCliOI^ORR STOCKTON, 

' VWashiiiotoh, March 22, 185a 

<< M? DBA^ Sir : — I send to you, as an old friend, a copy of my 
late speech in the Senate. It relates to a subject quite interesting 
to the country, as connected with th^ question of. proper govern- 
ments for those pew territories which you had kn impo^tdnt agency 
in bringing under the power of the United "States. 

«I would hardly ask your opinion df the geoerU sentiments 
of the speech, althotigh I know you are a very competent judge, 
but that, being out Of the strife of politics, your judgment is net 
likely to be biassed, and .that you have as great a stake as any man 
in .the preservation of the Union and the ijiaintenance of the 
Government on its true .principles. . ^ 

"I am, dear sir, 

« With great respect, yours^ . 

"Daniel Webster. 

« Commodore iSTOCKTON." 

• Commodore Stockton responded to this invitation in his celebrated 
letter on the subject of slavery. It is, perhaps, the most masterly, 
statesmanlike, national, and comprehensive view of the subject which 
has ever been taken by any publie maiL It es^ercised a powerful 
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inflaence on the public at that time, and is destined still to exert i^ 
most salutary inflaence whereveV it is read by those who can appre- 
ciate the importance and value of the Union and an implicit ob- 
servance of the obligations of the Constitution.'*' 
. In the election of 1850, in November, the Democratic party in 
New Jersey succeeded, in obtaining a majority in the Legislature. 
So soon as this result was known. Commodore Stockton, was placed 
in nomination in various parts of th^ State as a candidate for the 
place of Senator, as successor to the Horn Wm.* L. Dayton, whose 
term expired on the 4th of March, 1852. 

' The Con^modore wa^ by no miQans ambitious of filling this honour- 
able position. Having resided his commission for the purpose of 
attending to his private affairs, he'wajs reluctaiit jto enter a sphere 
the duties of which would, necessarily engiross hi£( time and attention 
for th^ greater part p{ t^ie year. With thej3e feelings, before the 
Legislature met, he 4pubHsIie,d the foUpwing letter :-*^. 

, ' *fpBniPBTOlr, NoTember'19, I860. 

<<T0 t6s SDITOa Of TAB /TKITI.AMXSIOAH': — 

"I notice in the papers ^f the day, have leArned from letters, and 
beard in private circles,* that my name is spoken of an connection 
. with the office of United States Senator for New Jersey. 

• "Tfrith gratitude to those oJT my fe.How-qitizens who have named 
me for that higl^ office, I tnust nevertheless say, frankly and at 
once, that I decline i(.. 

^\Mowever averse I may he tt> enter into questions of party politicSj 
still; permit m6 to express the hopd tliat tk0 appointment of. Senator 
may be conferred on some one whose heart and hand and voice is 
pledged t<> the Union of the States at all hazards, and to the sup- 
port of the compromises of the Constitution and the execution of the 
laws with unfaltering fidelity. 

. "Survive who may, perish who will, the Union must be preserved. , 
To this sentiment, for one, I set my hand 4ind heart, and on its 
maintenance I am now, as I ever hatve becin, ready to pledge my 
Kfe, my fortune, and my honour. The people of New Jersey have, 
at the late election, adopted it and made it theirs^ and ev^ry citizen 
everywhere, Stho loves his country and hi§ race, will respond to it 
with enthusiasm. B. F. Stockton," 

The reader will observe the Commodore's remark, in this letter 

r- — r"-- ' ^—i ' T — ' 

* This Letter will b^ found in, (he sequel to these pageis. 
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respecting his aversion to party politics. The history of American 
politics affords few instances of politicians scouting party polrtiea 
at the very tiipe when they were set up as the candidates of n party. 
But the Commodore, though in principle he was allied with the 
Democratic party, and for the most part had acted with' them, de- 
sired his party friends to understand that he was not that sort of 
party man who considers the party the alpha and omega of his 
political creed; that, though in principle with the Democratic 
party, he did not intend to lose sight of the country, its honour, and 
interests. ^ 

No man has perceived more closely and with more disgust than 
he the perversion of party to the purposes of the selfish ambition of 
aspiring men. His own self-respect, therefore, induces him to re- 
volt from the tyranny of party when, under the pretext of principle^ 
it becomes the Ancillary of personal 4unbition. . He will go ^ith it 
while the honour^ intereAts, and weUare^ the. country are-ita real 
objects ; but, when they are not absolutely involved, he feels at liberty 
to exercise the independence of a fre6 man. Of course, entertaining 
such sentiments, venal, di^soIute,*and ambitious politicians are not 
political friends of Stockton, He kno^rs it, aud nothing is more 
gratifying to him than their aversion, except the approb^ttion of the 
just and good.. 

Notwithstanding the decided terms in which Commodore Stock- 
ton declined the honour of a seat in {he Senate of the United States, 
he was elected at the ensuing session of the Legislati^re, after a con- 
test which, however acripaonious at the time, has neverthelosa left 
no immedicable woimds. The distinguished gentleman whom he 
succeeded (the Ho]i. Wm. L. Dayton) had the magnanimity, only 
two years after, in a speech at Trenton, before.the people,, to speak 
of the Cotnmodore in the following terms :— .. 

« They say Mr. Pierce is a good Democrat, but at the same time 
they tell us he is opposed to & tariff, and opposed to internal im- 
provement, and the only thing he is in favour of is free trade. Ho 
is against every thing that we go for, and, therefore, he is not the 
man to get our votes. Why, I could have chosen for thent a better 
man to run, from our own neighbourhood — a man whose name ts 
known to the country— who has been heard of in Africa, in Cali- 
fornia, and at San Gabriel — a real hero. Everybody knows I am un- 
der no obligations to that gentleman ; but if the opposite p&rty had 
taken up Commodore Stockton, I believe they would have had a 
much stronger candidate; and then we should have bad a real 
Jersey race on both sides." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COUMODORB STOCKTON TAKB8 HIB SEAT IN THE SENATE — KOSSUTH EXCITS^NT — 

RESOLUTIONS 07 LEQISLATURE OF NEW JSBSET— COHMODOBE STOCKTON THE FIBST 

TO GRA8F THE FBACTIOAL QUESTION TB«9ENTED BT KOS&UTH — SPEECHES IN THE 

•SENATE 0N'FI«OGdlNQ IN THE NAVY— WAI^HINGTON'S BIBTHDAT BANQUET — BALTI- 

' MOBE NATIONAL DEHOOBATIO QONYBNTION — ^HE PBESIDENTIAL NOMINATION — 
QENEB^L EXPECTATION THAT OOMNODOBB STOCKTON WOULD BE TENDEBED THR 
NAVT DBPABTMENT — BESIGNATION OP SEAT IK SENATE. 

• TjHE election of Coipmoddre Stoqjcton to tli^ Senate of thfe United 
States was the fifst Instance of the ^IectU>n to that body o^ a mem- 
ber whose previptts life had been passed on t^he quarter-deck. In- 
stances there had been of the election of senators who, in early lite, 
had belonged i;6 the Aavj. Mr. Louis McLane, of Delaware, had 
bjeen a Lieutenant in the navj, but left it when young to pursue the 
profession of law. Commodore Stockton, however, had never fol- 
lowed any other than t}ie nautical profession, and^ having risen to 
distinction, had but recently- resigned his commission as a naval 
officer. Gefterals without number, both of the regular army alid of 
the militia, haVe figured in the. Senate;as well as in the House of 
Representatives of Gongfesd. But they' have generally, at some 
period or other, belonged to pne of .the learned professions, or have 
enjoyed the* advieintages of some parliamentary eicp^rience in the 
legislatures of their respective States. 

Commodore Stockton entered the Senate without any such pre- 
paratory experience. Many, therefore, withoi^t any knowledge of his 
previous 'history, ignorant of the important part which he had for 
tnany years taken in the civil and political afiairs of N^w Jersey, 
were disposed to sneer at the election of a sailof to the Senate of 
the United States. They did not believe. that the commander of a 
man-of-war. could possess the qualifications for shining in the first 
dcfliberative body of the world, where the. highest intellectual efforts 
of the master minds of America were put forth. Of course, no one 
(except those who knew^ him well) was prepared id believ.e that 
he would add any new lustre to* his nime by adventure in such a 
field. . •- • 
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KOSSUTH BXCITBMBNT. 



Commodore Stockton took his seat in the Senate about the middle 
of December, 1851, 

It wiU bo remembered that at this time Kossnth was in the senitli 
of that wonderful popularity which his genius, eloquence, and cause 
had inspired. He had passed through the country and electrafied 
all classes. The whole nation, with an apparently OTerwhelming 
majprity, responded to his inyocations, and seemed disposed to accede 
to his invitations and adopt the policy which he advooated. . The 
public ear received coldly ai^d unwillingly any remonstrance advetse 
to the wishes of Kossuth. The popular feelings were, captivated 
and spe11-b6und by the Jlungarian magician. Fre^denttal a^i- 
ran^ and their friends vied in subserviency to the eloquent foreigner. 
ITiider the impulse of the popular ebuHitioh, there Was <)an^r that 
the peace of the country would be compromised,, and ^hat we: should 
become entangled iri the strife whioh disturbed ^Europe. 

In this condition of the public mind, the question was presented 
to the Senajto whether they would give Kossuth a 'publi,c reception 
or not, and whether they would sanctionrthe doctrines which he had 
been inculcating ? 

It was held by some that the Senate were committed to his recep-. 
tion by having invited him to America; Some senators were dis- 
posed to refuse* any further recognidovt of the distinguished Hun- 
garian, lest the cocmtify might be committjedby such action of the 
Senate. Others were, anxious for such recognition (br the purpose 
of gradually leading the United States into, some measure of inter- 
ventioa for the benefit (^ the European: republicans. Bolitieiaos. 
perjceptibly quailed before the influence of the foreignt-born papu- 
lation, which was unanimously in favour of Kossuth's policy* 

The Senate was visibly perplexed as to the proper oomrse to bs 
taken. Confused notions seemed to be entertained by senators a9 
to the true policy of the United States with reference to the tevo- 
lutionists of Eur^^. The oldest senators failed to grapple with 
the real points at issuer or to present them distinctly to the popular 
mind. The policy of intervention or non-intervention was rendered 
more obscure the loa^^er the discussion lasted. Two months of the 
session had elapsed, and the Senate were apparently as far from a 
decision as when it commenced. 

On the 2d of February, 1852^ Commodore Stockton caressed his 
opinions on the subject. The occasion afforded him for that purpose 
was the presentation. of the resolutions of t^ Legislature of Ke^ 
Jersey upon intervention and non-incervefition. 

These resolutions a£&rmed very broadly that non-intervention was 
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the tthe doctrine irhich the United States should maintain. The 
Commodore, in the most respectful hut decided manner, expressed 
his dissent from this principle asserted hy theresolutibns. He con- 
tended that the non-intervention doctrine, if established as the law 
of natipns,. would be fatal to^the cause of liberty. He thought the 
.Senate could not hesitate about giving Kossuth a public reception, 
because they were -committed by th^ previous action. But, to 
adopt ,the doetrine of non-intervention, would be to act in accord- 
lUice .with tbe- 'wishes of the most despotic governments. They had 
lAtervenedfor four thousand years against liberty; and now that 
.the 4ime was appiro^chihg when the United States would .soon- be 
able to cope with the world in*-arms, to say that in no case should 
we. interyene would be to assert the doctrine which tyranny would 
approve and liberty deplore. And then, gasping tho practical 
questifm involved in the discussion, and from which all others seemed 
to -shrink with apprehension, he decided that it was not expedient 
for the United States to. intervene in behalf, of Hungary and 
against Russia ; that iwoh intervention was a Utopian idea, and 
utterly visionary and .impra(:ticable. He was the first public man 
of any prominenoe who had the moral courage to avow these opi- 
nions. Their practical common sense was appar^t to all as soon 
as they were avowed by him. . - * 

Genend Cass, Senator. Douglas, and other leading senators^ adopted 
the views of Commodore Stockton • substantially, and vindicated 
elaborately their soundness. 
' From that day the sympathizers and no^ -interventionists began 
to lose ground, and the whole country awakened froni the delusion 
with which it hfiA been beguiled by the oratory of Kossuth. 

The speech of .Commodore Stockton on the New Jersey non- 
intervention resolutions breathes a high-toned devotion to the cause 
of human liberty; It displays also enlarged statesmanlike views of 
the true national policy of the United States, with hopeful and 
gen^oi|s predictions of the future. It may well be studied for the 
sound pompcehensive principles which it maintains. Though brief 
and* terse, like most of the Commodore's senatorial speeches, it 
covers a large expanse of controversy' and 'enunciates noble and 
liberal sentiments with boldness, vigour, andelbquence. ' 

During his short senatoriftl. career, 'though the Commodore did 
not speak 6ften, yet he spoke often enough to make a powerful im- 
pression on the public mind ; • no senator was heard with more atten- 
tion <or commanded more respect, ^nd no senator attracted a more 
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numerons audience. When it was anticipated that he would speak 
the galleried of the Senate were always crowded to overflow. 

His speeches on harbour defences and the efficiency of the navj 

fearlessly proclaimed the imbecility of the bureaux in promoting 

> the development of the navy. They present the practical results 

of his naval experience, and are replete with valuable suggestions 

and patriotic advice to prepare in peace for a state of war. 

His speech on flogging in the navy was, perhaps, his most elabo- 
rate effort while in the Senate. He therein vindicated the opinions 
on that subject which he. was known to have long held. That speech 
absolutely terminated all controversy on the subject. No one, since 
the* delivery of that speech, has attempted to vindicate the revival 
of that exploded and barbarous practice* The abolition of flog^ 
ging in the p^vy had other able champions ; hut the testimony of 
Commodore Stockton in favour of the abandonment of the practice 
settled the* question. Few speeches injCongress have obtained a 
more extensive circulation or produced a- more profound sensation. 
Among the maritime . classes, especially in New England, it has 
given him a popularity universal and enduring* It is an effcnrt 
creditable alike to hi9 humanity^ the soundness of his judgment, 
and his patriotism. . . , . ' 

Few senators «ver acquired the same dojroo of power and influ- 
ence as Commodore Stockton exerted in the Senate in so short a 
•time. He never made any serious efibrt to cahry a Mil or measure 
while in the Senate without succeeding. 

The day «fter his bill for refonn in the navy passed the Senate, 
a distinguished senator, opposed to it, riding up with a friend, being 
asked the fate of thai bill,- replied, <« Oh, it passed ; the Commodore 
is irrtBfsisUble ; to contend with him is certain defeat.." 

During the* prevalence of the Kossuth excitement^ a number of 
members of Congress, who were anxious to check the foreign influ- 
ence which was evidently seeking to plunge the country into the 
vortex of European politics, proposed suck a celebration of Wash- 
ington's birthday as would have a tendency to revive the recollec- 
tion of Washingtop's policy towards foreigners and foreign nations. 
Accordingly a very large subscription-banquet was arranged. It 
was attended by almost' all those distinguished members of both 
houses who were indisposed to submit to the dictation of the dis- 
tinguished exile. 

The committee of arrangements consisted ' of the Hon. A. H. 
Stephens, Georgia ) Hon. T. H. Bayly, Virginia ; Hon. Edward 
Stanley, North Carolina; Hon. C. L. Punham, Indiana; Hon. 
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William Appleton, Massacbusettc ; Hon. W. L. Polk^ Tennessee; 
Hon. A. L. Miner, .Yerniont. 

The. banquet took place at Willard's Hotel, on th€f evening of 
Saturday, the 2l8t of February. . 

The Hon. R. Fs Stockton presided ; and the Hon. W. R. King, 
President. of the Senate,, Q. W. P. Gustis, Esq., Judge Wayne of 
the. Supreme Court of the United States, and General Wihfield 
Scott, the Hon. Abraham Yenable, and the .Hon. John L. Taylor, 
acted as Vice-President^. 

The Rev. C. M. Butler, Chaplain of the Senate, returned thanks, 
ifhen the cloth was removed ; when Commodore Stockton rose and 
delivered in thd n^oat solemn ai^d impressive manner the following 
uddress: — ^. 

tt Friends and AMBRidANS :— In calling me. to preside over this 
festive commemoration of .the birthday of Washington, a great 
lionour has been conferred on me, for which n^y best thanks are due. 

x< As our Republic grows, as she' enlarges her sphere, as the multi- 
plying millions diSiiae themselves over this yast continent, our 
federpil relations will probably become more complicated and diver- 
sified, and the Constitution ^nd lh.e Union may be more severely tried 
1^ mistaken conatruetion, reckless violation, or insidfious corruption. 

^< The remen^brance of the past, the momelitous questions of the 
present day, and the solemn mysteries of the futiHre, should teach 
us to. appreciate the inestimable treasure that ia concentrated in the 
pure character and holy patriotism of him who Was < first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,' (cheers,) 
and. to admonish us ,of the impprtance of our keeping fresh in the 
minds. of all this mighty people the memory of our bdoved Wash- 
ington. (Renewed cheers.) That is a talisman whose virtue is 
more precious than oceans of liquid gold or solid mountains of silver. 

<« Nobleness of sentiment, heroism of conduct, and love of liberty, 
have astonished and delighted mankind in every country and in 
every age ; costly sacrifices have been made by patriots, and actions of 
almoQt incredible prowess have been performed by mighty men of old. 
But in 'those exhibitions of valour and greatness thisre has almost 
always been luore or less of personal ambition, or criminal atrocity. 
It was left tot the age of our Revolution to produce a true hero 
and patriot-^a man whose fame is obnoxious to no such reproach. 
, A Christian hero, be wa3 indeed- a stern soldier and conqueror, but 
without a crime; His eyes glistened with the dew-drops of pity, 
evep whelx the unsheathed sword reeked with the blood of the 
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fallen foe. A statesman and a legislator^ neither, intrigne, disdmn- 
lation, nor injustice, marred his character. The first man of thf 
age, his great desire was to occupy a private station. In eyerj 
vocation in which he was called to act, he excelled the most illus- 
trious of all preceding ages, and he differed from the greatest amonf 
them hjbeingun tarnished by those imperfections which they exhibited 

« But I will not attempt the vain effort of magnifying his fame 
His virtues ar^ the legacy of the greatest value which he has be- 
queatlied. We have assembled to renew our remembrance of those 
virtues, ajid not to offer incense of praise to his great name. This 
being our only object on this occasion, I laj, in the language of 
Holy Writ, < It is good for us to be hare.' Let us erect m tabor- 
nacl^ in evety heart and dedicate it to Washington and the Con- 
stitution. (Applause.) 

<^ Gentlemen, we shall be true to our eoantrj — the American 
'people will be true to their country and to its Oonstitution — just so 
long as we are all true to the memory of Washington. Through 
all time the virtue of our people will be gauged by the intensity of 
their veneration for his- precepts of wisdom, by the vigour of their 
appreciation for his. character, and by the respect which they che- 
rish and manifest for his virtues* 

<< If the time shall, come when unholy ambition, the. lust for 
power, and foreign conquest or the glory of expensive war, shall 
animate our public meii, and their fierce passions and dangerous 
designs cannot be checke4 hy the remembrance of the probity of 
Washington, and bis policy, then, indeed, the golden Age of this 
Republic will be forgotten. (Applause.) 

<< If sectionad injustice and animosities almost kindle the fires of 
civil war — if illegal power, regardless of the reserved rights of the 
States and the people, shall trample, under the victorious march of 
party spirit, the Constitution,— ^then, if an appeal to the memory of 
the grave and fastidious caution with which Washington interpreted 
that sacred instrument shall be in vain, then,' indeed, small hope 
.will remain to invigorate the efforts of the patriots to bring back 
the Government to the purity of that, of Washington and Jeffersbn. 

<< If the time shall come when, ui^der the influence of generous. 
If ospi table emotions or ill-considered partiality, our pepple shall 
rashly seek to involve the Republic in the stormy and wretched vortex 
of European politics^ and, abandoning the ground of Washington, 
seek to place themselves on that of foreign powers, forgetful that 
their first and chief cluty is to take citre of their own country, thenj 
if the farewell warnings of the Father of his Country cannot recall 
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them- to a true perception of* the datiQS of patriotism, nothing but 
those csilamities which entangling alHances, and the long and fear- 
ful train of evils which float in the wake of pernicibus war, will re- 
veal the delusion, the folly and the ^rors of theif degenerate age. 
(Great and prolonged^alp^lattse.) 

<^If the time shall ever come when corruption shall invade the 
walls of our provid- capital, anS venal crime shall -stalk unblushing 
through its precincts, «nd. profligate extraVagi^neie and perfidious 

. peculation abound at the other end of , the avenue, then^ if the re- 
membrance of the frugality, the purity, the simpliciiy qf Wash- 
ington's administration cannot save us; we shall have fodndered 
upon thdse rocks on which all other republios have broken to pieces. 
(Applause.) When *corr option ^reigns here, Washington will be 
forgotten. (Great appla.use.) , . . ' 

'. << Friends and fellow-citizens! following in the footstep^ of the 
immortal Washitifgton, let us cherish iiis memory and profit by his- 
-precepts and hiq wisdom. •;:•'• v ., - ; 

<< Members of both hpus^ of Congress! let us keep this* Govern- 
ment within its^prescribed; constitutiojdal limits ; (applause ;> preserve 
it a frugal and economical goVemmenl^ (renewed applause,) drawing 
from the people no more tli&n is absolutely neisessary for the purposes 
of an honest administratioix of the Constitution. > (Applause.) Let 
no temptation, however iirgeiit or ;magi)iificent, induce us to violate 
its Spirit or its letter* Let folrbearance and conciliation: towards all 
the different sections Of our coHnti^ and their diverse interests dis^ 
tinguisfa our councils ; cherish '^e&ce; avdid war when not essential 
fpr practicable pur^roses or for the defendeof national interests and 
naticmal- iiononr. Then We shall bid defiance to the remorseless' 
appetite for powet ; we 'shall erect an iHvincibW barrier to corrupt 

. tion ; Me shaH thus' baffle demagogues at liome thA eheck eventually 
the march of despotism abrof^d, (Loud applause.) • 

,<*By disregarding the maxims and fotgettin^ the virtues of 
Washingticm, we might sooner^ perhaps, reach the* pin jlade of great* 
ness, but it would be at' the expense of .the longevity of the Re- 
public. Let us adhere to them', fbr they will cobduct us quite 6oon 
enough to the: topmost. round of' the lad4ep of ni^tional a^ir'ation ; 

• aad^ while thu^ adhering, to his example and enmlatihg his patriotic 
devotion to the- Constitution, let'Us look high enoygh to see and 
Open our jbearts wide enough to embrace all the varied interests of 
this widely-extended- cpuntry. ' ' ' 

' f' If we have patriotism ebough to stand up at all times and under 
an ^merjgencies for our country, our irfaole country, and nothing bat 
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oar country, we. may some <^f us be. victims to. die little art^ of litde 

politicians ; but even in death our country— great, glorious, united, 

and prosperous — will be our monument, attesting our fidelity and 

honouring pur inempries. (Qreat and prolonged cheering.) 

* << Fellow-citizens, I have the honour to announce the fijrst Iregolar 

toast:— "^ 

. ^^TKe day we teUbrate.-^Kv&^moviB to the cause of rational 

freedom; It gave to liberty its ablest defender, ^nd to republican 

institutions- theif tmecft expounder.' 
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, Li all his speeches the x'eader will perceiTQ the characteristics of 
a bold, frank,, ahd honourable man. Feariesp and independent ia 
the assertion of principles wliich )^% approyed^ regardless of party 
tiefi wh6n they appeared to conflict with iiis duty, antiquated preju- 
dices found in him a detei^mned foe, and. official incapacity stood 
aghast at the .freedom of hie. denunciations* His speeches bhow that 
he is evidently a tnan. of strong and origi]iial powers, self-reliant, 
abundant in resource, and ^Kssessed of that intrepid moral courage 
which never shrinks £rom;th9 pe^rmaiice of duty i\or je&ains from 
-doing what is right, llei'eard no one, nor the opinions of any one. 
The coolness and self-possessioit for which he>ifr so j^emarka^e in 
action never fail him in the deliberations cff the council'-chamber* 

. After *the electioo of Gompiodore.dtockton to the Sena;te, his 
mime i^ras frequently mentioned in prominent papera among those 
of the oandidatds* for the Presidency.' Many of. his friends felt con- 
fident that he woijdd be nonjjnated by ]tbe Democratic Conveution 
of 1852. Notbing. which fell fropi him, howevejr, indicated anyjuch 
aspirations. .No efibrts were made by bini 'to .secure a delegation* 
frpm'New Jersey tO'.th^ Baltimore Convention favourabre to t|iat ob- 
ject. That would have required no serious exertion3 to, accomplish 
had .he really evinced, any desire to become a candidate. Hia -ex- 
perience of public life at Washington inspired him with no ambition 
ior tbd Presidency. The- delegation from New Jersey wap composed 
of five delegates friendly to his nomination, and .two opponents. 
The vote of the State xcmld, therefoi^e^' have been given tohim if he 
would have consented tp be a pandidtite. A majority pf the dele- 
gates called upo^L him previous to the meeting of the Conventiosi> 
ai^d tendered their support. But, bo far. from consenting to, the in- 
!troduction of his, name, he extracted from them a promise not to, 
name him forithe Presidency 'in any 6vent. The Democf itic mem- 
bers pf the Legislature of New Jersey had subscribed ii paper iivow- 
ing their preference for him a^ a Presidential ean&idate. This paperV ' 
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in ponfoimity with his wislies, was never pnblishecl. There are 
many good reasons to believe that had he been brought forward at 
that Convention as a candidate he would have received the nomina- 
tipn; On the day beforfe'the nomination of General Pierce, f^ com- 
mittee of his friends waited on him and urgently solicited his con- 
sent to have his name "presented by the New Jersey delegation. 
They expressed the utmost confidence in his nomination, even at that 
late hour, were it.^known that he yrsis « candidate^ He, however, 
perfemfptorUy refused to sanction any^ such oobrse. 

During the spring of 1862 he was. indirectly appro(iched by vari- 
ous" parties to ascertain what would be his probable course if elected 
'President. To ftll suc1i parties hi^ itivariable< response was, that he 
did not want to' be President, that the ofBee was neither consii^tent 
with his happiness or his interests, but that if, notWithstandii^g he 
declined to be 4t candidate, it should so happen that he were homi-. 
Bated and e^cted, he intended to'go intp the ofice unpliedged, uhcom- 
protnised, anicl entirely, independent*. Doubtless, the declaration of 
such m^nly and patriotic sentiments repelled from his support those 
i^pse chief object in the ^electiot) of a candidate' was to' find a man- 
who would use the public p^tro^agie for the advancement of their 
interests* , * 

. That, the Commodore rj^fused to permit his friends to subniit his 
name to thc^ Gohveiltiph may also.' be ascribed to another reason. 

' He is said to be of i^io opinion that these NationalConventions which, 
bf late yeaifs, have dictated to the people the candidates for wiiom . 

. alone |)racti(5ally they could vote, are usurpations of the popular 
prerogative; that they are-.the inichinery of attiere aristocracy of 
political lea*ders, constituted for the purpose of conjErolling a^d sub- 
jecting^ the popular lyiir instead of truly and honi^stly refecting 
and obfeying it. The delegations from some of the^ States often neces- 

I sarily represent but a minority of the'people*; yet such delegations' 
are permitted to enjoy tin equal vote T^ith the delegations of other 
States which represent actual and often large majorities^ The fun- 
damential principles of republican equality "* are? therefore, .violated 
in all such convention's. The people, only are the rightful sources 
of authority and powerj and from the people only should emanate 
the controlling voice which' should. determine the election of the 
chief magistrate of the Republic. The present system of National 
Conventions has become (as the old Congressional Presidential 
caucus was. before it) a mexe instrument of cliques of politicians, to 
control and use the patronage and office^ irf the Crpvernmi^nt.. The 
abolition, of the sys^m is only a question of >tbne. Il^ will be 
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abolished as soon ^ th^* people discover the imposition bj which 
they are at present snbjngated io work out the will and pleasure of 
a fey.men of corrupt and grasping ambitjion. The people only snb- 
nut to it beftense, with ^ood-natnred credulity^ they have belUved 
that Go&venticms were what they prof es^ to. be -^ their ha]id>le 
servants. 

Whatever, may have b^n the causOy there is nq doi^bt of die fact 
that the Commodore did, in. th^ mbst peiremptory teroas, refiise to 
permit the New Jersey delegation to submit his name as a -candidate 
to the Convention.* "" ' 

.Whether the {proper ii^ferenee from this relucitanee on his part, in 
1852, to be made a candidate is, that he has no ambition f<»r the 
Presidency, we know not. - .fiut we do know that on various occsr 
sions, for several years, he hss suppressed, rather than encouraged, 
the etforts of his friendis to make him a candidate for the Presidency. 

He has been heard fre<|uentry to say that the responsibilities Qf a 
P!resident are of such magnitfude that no. man ought to seek, them; 
that the office could add nothing .to his happiness or that of his 
family; that it' is a position in which the peHbrman'de of duty mig^t 
require a m^itn to oflfend his^ friends and do violeiM^e to his own feel- 
ings of clemency and generosity; that it is hardly possible, for^a 
President to do justice to the^ people and thecpuntry and not offend 
the politicians, or to. obtain the suj^rt of the^lat,ter and faithfully 
perform his duties to the former ; and that nb ma^* is fit for- the 
office who is not willing to brave every danger,^ encounter all injt«- 
tice, and ineur every aspersion fearie&sly in doing what is. rights 
that, entertaining these opinions, he does not consider the office of 
President a position to be coveted by any ma^ while H is the 4Mty 
of most men who are inoompetetkt to fill it properly^' promptly to de; 
cline it idien its aeoeptante must prove detrimenti^ to. themselves as 
well as thbir country. ..... 

It will be perceived, from these opinions, that be does not agree , 
with Mr. Lowndes and General Jackson in the sentiment* originally 
uttered by^the fbrmer :•— << that the Presidency should neither be 
$(mgJU nor depUned:** He is of opitiipn that it.is the d^^ty of every 
true patriot and honest man to dPclifie that position if he does not 
believe himself to' be capable of discharging its duties hononrably 
to himself and justly .aiidxfaithfully to the coilntry 
^ Whatever may be his own views respecting his qualifications for 

* We haye folleoted seyeral extraets from the p&pers of 1852, indicatiTe of the 
general deeure in msny qoarters for* 4he nDmination of €ommo4pre Stockton. See 
Appeodix, page SO. - 
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. tbe office of President, it js not to be questioned' tUat numbers in 
all sections of tbe country belieye him to be eminently qualified for 
that position. That he possesaes administrative as well as executive 
tiftlents of a high order cannot bb doubted ; and that his moral in- 
tegrity is of that lofty standard which distinguished the era of 
Washington; must be felt land xH>n{e8s^d by all who know the man. 

The future historian of this age of ihe Republic, shbuld he fail tc 
find theaame bf Stockton oa the roll of Presidents, Vill not ascribe 
its absence ther^ to his deficiency in the highest qualifica.tions; he 
will rather, ascribe it to the d^moralizmg influence of faction, which 
seeks its own gratification at the expanse of the public welfare, a^d 
recoils witti instinctive aversion from the patriot who wbuld make 
virtue and honour and talents the criteria of promotion to office. 
- Near the close of th^ second session of .Congress after his elec- 
tion, Gbmmodore Stockton, notwithstanding the most earnest re- 
monstrances of his friekids, resigned his seat in' the Senate. He had 
been sufficiently long at Washington %o ascertain that the turmoil 
of political life there h4dno charms. for him, cotnpared ivith those 
of private life. * . 

Htg retirement was universally regretted by /the members of the 
dr3tingaisbed' bod^ in which, during his^ short term of service, he 
, hnq occupied so distinguished a. position. . , During that term he cer^ 
tainly surpassed the expectations of his most sanguine friends. He 
acquired a reputation as a statesman and' a senator commensurbj;e 
with his fapae as a nav^l commanded •. 

His resigns^tipn was imputed by some tp an expectation of receiv- 
ing ah invitation to enter the Cabinet of Mr. Pterce. There were 
never any grounds for sueh an imputation. Public opinion-did in-- 
4eed manifest itself very' djstiiictiy in favour of hisheing assigned 
the post' of Secretary of t|ieNavy.* But, disapproving, as it is well 
known he did, the principles indieated by the formation of the ad- 
ministration, it is not likely that he would W© been willing to 
accept any such appointment.* Certainly, if he had entered ,the, 
Cabinet of Mr. Pierce,. its course, both with . respecjt to foreign 
and domestic afiairs, would have been diffi&rent from the policy pur- 
sued, ot* else the Commodore Would soon ^ave abandoned it» ^ 



* See Appenduc 
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CHAPT^IR XV, 

BTATB Of TAMTIMS IS 1864 — THVIB TBCBEATEMBD DISSpLITTIOlC THE AWmiCAJI 

PABTJ — MOTIVXS FOR THI a^PEAL OlT TAB MISSOUBI KEQTBJCTION— COMMODORE 

Stockton's opinions of the r^pbaL-vpoliticax. opinions oit other subjects 

— HIS SPEECH at TRENTON-^ENCOifltTM ON MR. WEBSTER — MISBEPRESBNTATIOS 
OF THE SPBBCBf-TQI BBNTlteEHTS OF TH*. SPEECH- HOIT OEHIEALLT APPROTEB 

•^TBE AmnuCAU MOTBHBET— COMMODORE STOOXTON's AMERICAN LBTTES. 

/ 

SiNCS the resignation of h}S seat in. the Senate of th^ United 
States^ ComnroAore Stockton has not taken any active part in 
political affairs. 

As an original .advocate of the Compromise measures of 1850; 
however, it has been known that he disapproved the manner in 
whi^h the friends of tho^e measurea have been. treated bj.the 
administration, ' , . ' 

The maintenatice and advocacy of those measures, as a final set- 
tlement of the sectional question which has so , long agitated the 
country, brought General Pierce into power. It was. hoped and 
believed that his administration would be national ; but, from its 
inception^ sectional partisans were particularly the objects of Presi- 
dential favour/ . The peciiiliai: friends of Mr. Van Baren at the 
'^orth.and the most strenuous champions of secession at the South 
were admitted to his confidence* 

The President -disooveredr in 1854, that hfi had alienated and dis- 
gusted the greater part of those to whose support he was indebted 
•for his election. He perceived that he had lost the South, and that 
the entire party which had elected him. waj) i(i, imminent danger of 
dissolution. • r ■ ■ 

The Whig p»rty, it was juretty generally un^isrstood^ was broken 
up, . It had, therefore, ceased, by its anfagonismj to operate on the 
cohesionr of the Democratic party. As in 1824, afjter the Federal 
party became extinct, the Democra^tic party separated into hostile 
fragments ; so in 1854, for the want of a natioiial o]pponent, its 
disorganization seemed inevitable. 

The political managers, whose secret intrignes had procured 
the nomination of President Pierce in 1852, became alarmed with 
the prospect of a ehange of adtuinistratidii in 185& - Aspirant^' 
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for tlie Presidency also {including the present incumbent) foresaw 
in the dissolution of parties, helped on bj the uhpopularitj of the 
administration, their probable inability to control the people in the 
choice of, a President in 1856. ^ 

The Americ"^ sentiment of the country had been, outraged by 
,the marked distinction with 'whjch^citizens of foreignbirth had been 
preferired by the President ; and a great Anlerican party had arisen 
which threatened to absorb all other party organizations/ * 

To check the growth of this new party, and to consolidate the 
South ia support of the President, or some nominee of his party, a 
scheme was' formed to revive the anti-slavery agitation. 

The REPEAL of the Missouri restriction it was thought would 

accomplish these objects. The scheme was bold and ingenious ; 

. and, though its. injustice and immorality cannot be palliated or 

denied j it must be pronounced one of the most dexterous political 

movements ever majde in the history of American parties. It was 

calculated that the South would be unable to resist ^oscductivov an 

offer. It was supposed, too, that thQ national men. in the free 

States, who were committed in favour of popular sovereignty .in the 

.territories, might be induced to. approve the repeal, while large 

inasses of other's would be controlled by party discipline. 

'■ The Missouri restriction was repealed upon the ground that it 

was an unconstitutional exercise of power by Congress. 

Though originally a Southern measure, by means of which the 
admission of Missouri aS a Statoof the Union had beeu secured; 
yet the prevailing opinion at the South was, Chat the Missouri Com- 
promise was uncpnstitutionaL • 

The issue, therefore, tendered, was'. Should an unconstitutional 
law be sustained ? . ' . 

The free States, however, have, for the most pairt, declined^ the 
isstie so adroitly presented. ^ The novelty of deciding th^ constitu- 
tionality of a law by a Presiidential election has had few adifocates 
in those States. 

If the restriction Mrere unconstitutional, it constituted, no impedi* 
ment to the extension of slavery. It was ol)viou8ly the province 
of those who held that dpctriiie to. test its soundness by a case ]bi 
the courts. ' - ' 

. But it is well understood' thai the Missouri iCompiu)mise was a 
bargain for the sake of peace, without any reference 'to the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality.' ^ 

The calumniations qf the President and 'his firiends respeoting the 
effect of the repeal upon the. South do n6t appear to have been 
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erroneous. But thej did not estimate so nicely its effect in the free 
States. Ther^i^ has been altnost uniyersally considered as a gross 
breach of faith. 

Whatever may be the coarse of professional politicians ii^ those 
States, the people generalij cannot be persuaded to approve a mea- 
sure- which they look upon as an indignity offered to them for Uie 
purpose of securing a sectional triumph. 

Commodore. Stockton bias not been called upon to express his 
opinions on this jiubject \ but it is known in New Jernej and Phila- 
delphia that, from the l>eginning, he considered it as an insult to the 
free States, as well as a violation of a compact founded on honour 
' and good faith. The Missouri Opmpromise he viewed as an honour- 
able adjustment of ^ dangerous question. There were no reasons 
for its abrogation, which were not known when it was established. 
The pro-slavery and the -anti-slavery sections were equftlly bound iir 
honour to adhere- to that settlement. The South had received and 
wore in .the enjoyment of the consideration of the bargain. Its 
obligation, resting in honour, good faith, and political comity* was 
not to be impeached by questioning its conformity to the Qonstitu* 
tion. If 'Unconstitutional, it was no restriction in conflict with the 
rights of any isection. Its unconstitutionality might at any tune 
be tested in the Supreme Coi^rt. . It waa a treaty of peace between 
the two great sections of the Republic, which could not, without 
the violation of plighted failh, be disturbed, unless with the univer- 
sal oonsent of the country. ' 

' The abstract doctrine of non-intervention j which- he so ably vindi- 
cates in his Ikter to Mr. Webster^ has therefore nothing^ ao.with, 
and is not in any degree, inyolved in, the question as to the justice 
and expediency of the repeal o^ the Missouri Compromise. We 
have no authority for defining the position of Con^modere Stockton 
on this or amy other subject.; and, in what we have said in relation 
to his opinions 'on, the Missouri CQmpromise, we have only stated 
what are the views imputed to. him by those leading- gentlemen 
among his friends in NeW Jersey, who, from their connection with 
him, are likely to p^Bsess a correct, knowledge of his sentiments. 

'After perusing the speeches and letters which will. be found in the 
sequel to these pages^ the reader will know pretty accurately what 
are ^ the opinions of pom|nddore Stockton on. most questions of 
national importance. He has never been y^vj scrupulous about 
saying what he thought on all subjects which he has at any time ' 
discussed. 

Even when the sycophants of extreme opinibns were proclaiming 
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free trade to be the only standard of Demooratie orthodoxy with 
regard to the tariff, he freely avowed those liberal and national 
doctrines on that subject which' were held by the Democratic party 
m 1828-29 upon the advent to power of General Jackson, Stock- 
ton has always held that the true .national policy consisted in ren- 
dering the Fnited States., entirely independent of other couhtries 
for all .those products atd xnanufactures whieb were necessary or 
useful for' purposes of naval or military defence.. He has on this 
account alwt^ys advocated ample protecjilon, to the produbtion an4 
fabrications of iron.* 

He has also maintained that of all other interesjbs those ef Ame- 
rican labour were those which had the best right to national «ncou- 
i^agement, on account not only of their superior magnitude and 
importance, but because of the obligation resting on the- GoVbm- 
ment to fc^ster and protect them as the only true foundation of 
national wealth and prosperity. ' . 

'.On the^ subject of encouraging internal improvements by the 
Federal Goveicnment, he likewise occupies the Jacksoniau' ground. 
Works of a natienal charapter, such as the improvement of the 
Mississippi and Ohid, and the Attantio rivers as* high as tide^wi^r 
ebb3 and flows, he believea entitled to national assistance. 

Upon the' question of preserving intact and unimpaired the re* 
served rights of. the States and of the pe9ple, hi^' opinions are on 
record in the most explicit form; Indeed, the preservation of the- 
Union he eonsiders dependent on the undiminished plenitude of 
State and popular rights, as thiey were left or adjusted by th^ Con- 
atitution when it cam6 fre^h from the hands of the patriots -who 
f6rmed it. The disregard of ' reserved rights by th\& National Go- 
vernment — -any attempt on its part to assume powers' not granted, 
if acquiesced in— would unquestionably lead to oppredsion and in- 
justiee by tyrannical majorities, re8i3tance to whifch would involve 
civil war and disnlption of the confederacy^ - 

In the spring of 1862', Mr. Webster, being in Trenton during the 
session of the Legislature, was invited, by a joint resolution of both 
houses of that.body to. a formal reception. It was at a time when 
Mr. Webster was the- object of severe denunciatiqu by the opponents 
of the Compromise measures, and the Legislature of New Jersey, 
then composed of a large niajority of Democrats,; embraced that 
oppoi^tutiit)* to honpur him for • his national course with respect 
to those measures. 
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« 

Commodore Stockton, having arrived in Trenton the evening 
before the reception-day, was waited on hj the Governor and die 
Legislative committee, and invited.tb attend and witness the c^e- 
monj. He was present, therefore, on the occasion as an . invited 
gnest. ' 

When the reception had taken place and Mr. Webster .had con- 
clnded his remarks in reply to the address of the * president of the 
Senate, the -Commodore left the House of the Assembly in com- 
pany with Mr. Webster, though called Upon importunately for a 
speech. But, before he had escaped from the State Capitol, several 
• of his personal friends took him by the arm and insisted that he 
should return and address the audience, who were extremely de- 
sirous to hear hhn. 

He accordingly returned and spoke for a few minutes in his usual 
frank and nnaffected manner. His remarks were reported by a 
political opponent,, who strangely tortured his language, or rath^ 
caricatured it, so as to make it as offensive as possible to I^s politi- 
cal friends.. - Ap th« Commodore was at this time considered jnore. 
likely than any prominent man not an avowed candidate to be tifo' 
choice of the National Democratic Convention, any political speech 
of his was; of course, seised, with avidity by the press and circa- , 
lated without limit. The first report, therefore, got the start of the 
' genuine article, and those wiio storetly desired the nomination of 
General Cass, Mr. Buchanan, or Mr. Douglas, or others, all 
affected surprise and astonishQient and regret that Commodore 
Stockton should have blasted'his own Presidetntial prospects. 

7he Commodore took the matter qtiite coolly, hoWever. J^e had 
no Presidential aspirations which could prevent him from' expressing 
with^he most unbounded freedom the seiitimentsof bis heart.and 
the conclusions of his understanding. * When analyzed, the objec- 
tions to this speech amotmt to nothing more than objections to 
his eulogium on Mr. Webster, to his expression of the sentiment 
<< that when the honour, welfare, aifd happiness ef his country w^re 
at issue his party robes hung loosely on his shoulders," and to his 
avowal, that American labbur was entitled te protection. . 

In the appendix to these pages will be found his remarks on thd 
death of Mt. Webster in the. Senate, in the course' of which he 
reminded senators {some of whopi, doubtless, had lifted oip theit 
eyes in serious horror at the Trenton speech) that he ddred to say 
of Mr. Webster when alive what so, many .senators were now anx- 
ious to say when be was dead. It was a rebuke which was felt aiid 

* See Appendix E. * - . 
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appreciated b j all who heard this last tribute of Stockton to his 
departed friend. 

Mr. Webster bad be^ntbe friend of the Commodore's father for 
twenty years ; he had been hi^ friend alsa for near forty years ; ho 
had been his counsel in important suits, inyolring his condadt as an 
officer as well ais tiis fortune ; their social intereoursej frequent and 
eordial, had never suffered any interruption, though their political, 
associations had, for the most part, been adverse. Under these cir- 
cumstances, had the Presidency, during life, depended on his ab- 
staining from rendering to Mr. Webster tha homage of his heart 
whenever he spoke of him, Stockton would haye spoken all the 
generous feelings which he cherished towards him with the same 
unrestrained freedom that he spoke at Trenton. . 

The sentiments which Stockton expressed with regard to Web- 
ster are the sentiments of the nation; of ev^ry hjoneat i][ian'and 
patriot who loves the Constitution, (of which Webster earned |;he 
title of Defender ;) of every friend of the Unidn^. of which Mr.' 
Webster was the champion in its hours of greatest peril. No man, 
Whig or Democrat, can be a sincere friend to the Constitution and ' 
the Union and not feel grateful to Mr. Webster for the courage and 
aUlity which he always manifested in their defence. Ignoble, niar- 
row-minded, and mole-eyed poUttcal oppoijients may delight to 
dwell on Mr. Webster's points of difference with the Denvocratic 
party^ and may still cherish soiq6 of those feelings of. animosity 
towards him which th^yfelt in forpier days of partisan contror 
versy; but the geperou^, high-minded Americal^ to whatever party 
he may belongs proud that his /country produced an intellectual 
giant of Mr. Webster's mental power, would much prefer to remem- 
ber his achievements <(for the country, an^ the. whole, country," 
when.h^ stood up the champion. t)f the Uiiion against .nullification ^ 
when, in thatxonfliot, ha stoo^.side by side with Andrew Jackson 
<<and felthia own great arm- lean en hitn fpr support ;"'*' when he. 
negotiated the Ashb^ur^on Treaty;* wlien he forever crushed and 
annihilated the British pretension of search pn American ships ^ 
and when, hoary with age and erowded with honours, totte>ing on the 
brink of eternity, on the 7th of March, 18£0, he sacrificed himself 
in the serVice of his country to' tlie remorseless Moloch of sectional 
faction which, with relentless ferocity, <« tracked his steps of. glory 
to the grave." ' ^ 

As to the sentiment that^ when the honour and welfare of the 
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coimtrj are concerned, his party robes hang loosely, no man who 
can understand his meaning will controyert the justice .and propiieiy 
of the declaration. No good citizen will deny that, where his duty 
to the country comes in conflict with partisan opinions- or meadores, 
the obligations of duty ipre paramount; nay, the most raneoroos 
and Pharisaical devotee of party. polities will not dare to say that 
^arty allegiance is superior to the allegiance of tiie citizen to the 
country.* But nevjertheless, not withstanding the soundness of the 
principle, political erapii^ios affected to be shocked with the declara- 
tion of' the principle i^t the time. , And this well illustrates the dif- 
ferehce betVeen Commodore Stockton and ordinary poKticians. 

They would often suppress their acknowledgment of a correct 
principle for fear that it might prove injurious to their prospects. 
Stockton will not shrink from the avowal of such a principle on Ae* 
proper occasion, no matter what may be the consequeqces to him- 
self personaHy. * . ^ 

Courage — undaunted intrepidity, which is incapable of any thing 
like fear — is,- perhaps, the most distinguishing trait of Commodore 
Stockton. This defis^t courage makes him, in relation to his po- 
liticaL eourse, as daring and as chivalrous as he is in the field* I& 
relation to action in the field, whether with the enemy of his eouii- 
try or his own personal foe, the readet'will perceive in this tiarra* 
tive of his^ career that wherever diahger was visible, Stockton ad- 
vanced to meet it. ' He never waits passively to be. placed on his 
defence, but is always the assailant, fle . apprbacl^es danger; he 
does not wait to be approached by it. He ^'prefers storming htf 
adversary's position to being besieged behind his own ramparts. 

Whpn, therefore, in the course of his political life, he haa medi- 
tated a movemetit* which he was convinced was •^ight, but, which 
others would naturally pronounce fatal to his imputed political 
aspirations, we do Qot doubt that, independently of ^ the gratifica- 
tion of doing wh^t he considered right, the^isk to ibe encountered 
rather increased the charm with which duty irr^istibly di^ewhin 
on' in the path to which she pointed. . . 

From this it' appears that, although he loyes glory, yet th^ 
glory which ,he worships is the. glory of doing right;— the glory 
of performing his duty and faifc whole duty. He did not, therefore, 
when he gave aid and comfort to the Native Americans pf Phila* 
delphia in 1845, do so for popularity or political effect. He 
espoused their cause because he thought it- right; and ho never 
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shrank^ ander an; oiroomataiices, from avowing bie concord with 
thein. Id liis apeech of December SI, 1847, before a promiscnotis 
assembly of men of all parties, we find him boldly proclaiming tbe 
tenets (^ the Americans, and challenj^g for them the assent of all 
present. He avowed them then because b« belie^d them to be 
right-^not because they were the creed of a party. ' 

In 1854, when the probability of his being the Democratic nomi- 
nee (^ the- Cincinnati National CooTention toaBsemble in June, 
1856, was quite as great as that any one else would be nominated, 
we find him again, as soon as he was interrogated, fearlessly de- 
claring his assent to the principles which he had before approved. 
In doing this he disavows no opinioos or principles which he has 
heretofore advocated. When these opinions were 'thus' reiterated 
by faim^ it wafl, indeed^ indicated by the general seittiment developed 
thronglioi|t the country that the Democratic party wonld feel cod- 
fltrained to adopt them. 

Sympathizing, as that party generally does, with the. higheet- 
toae<l and meat radically patriotic emotions, and generally conform- 
ing to the will of the masses, the politician^ found it necessary to 
make great efforts to prevent its becoming Americanized. 

The admipistration came to their aid by the repeal of the Mi»- 
Boiiri- Restitution. 

Aa one irritant is Applied by physicians to correct another, so the 
excit6mei)t produced bythe abrogation of the Missouri Gompromtse 
checked and eupersefjed.the excitement produced by the first demoh- ' 
etratioilB of the American party. 

The opponents of the repeal, the remnants of the Whig party and 
other eectional orgaj;iiiations in ^ew. England, rushed impetuously 
into the American lodges and took possession of them.. They sought 
to make the American 'party auxiliary tn the sectional controversy 
sow revived. These circumstances, together with the preponder-i 
aace of the foreign elemeqt in the Democratic party, efi'ectoally 
strested any further open demonstrations in'its ranks infavour of . 
the American movement. v . , , 

It is not improbable that if. it' had not been -for these extraordi- 
nary causes the Democratic party could not I 
lenders to commit itself so precipitately agaii 
might have been persualded temperately and j 
sented to the reform or modification of some 
the Americans eomplainj and, under bappier.a 
of tlte great national' questions which the 
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raised might bave been effected without the struggle which it mast 
Qow cost 

It remains to be seen whether the leaders and tacticians of the 
Democratic party hare not merely postponed, instead of baring de* 
feated, the isQCcess of the Americans. It may well ))e donbted 
whether those politicians have not miscalculated' the strength of 
party drill and cobeBion, and whether they can prevent the great 
body of the Deipocratic masses from falling into the American ranks' 
under a suitable leader. 

Whatever may be the present aspect of the American par^, its 
ultimate success admits of no doiibt. It is absurd to suppose that 
the people of the Unit^ States will much longer tolerate the parti- 
cipation of th^ir sovereignty with those hordes of incompetent aliens 
annually swarming to our shores. Human nature is incapable of 
persistence in such folly. It is inconsistent with the principle of 
self-pre8.ervation^— the highest of all laws. 

Gonunodore Stockton, when be avowed his American (^inkms, 
neither knew (nory we suppose, did he care) whether the Whig, 
Democratic, or any other party, concurred with him. He avowed 
them because he entertained them, and because he believed them to 
be right. In doing this he probably never calculated tbe conse- 
quences to himself, and, if he did, it was to disregard them. He acted 
with the same boldness as when in the Se^^ate, the youngest member 
of that body, he stood tip first and declared — ^what no senator >before 
hhn had the courage to do^ (ii^ relation to the Kossuth excitement,) 
-—that war with Jlussia, on account of Hungafy, was a Utopian ide^; 
that it was utterly impractrcable; This declaration, though it 
startled his auditors,; found an echo in the cognmon sense of* every 
senator. ' And so, likewise, whatever professional party men may 
now say, tbo American s^ntimento, and the high' patriotic tone of 
the following, letter^ addressed to a committee of Americans, inll 
find an echo in all true American hearts; and they will honour ted 
respect the author, liovoeinef eircum9tance$ may render it expedient 
that thep should now appear to differ tpith him :— r 

t 

LETTER OF COMMOJDOilB fiTOCKfON TO THE AMERICANS OP TREKTOI^. 

'* TuBinroN, NoTember 18, 1865. 

w Hon. R. F. Stockton, Princeton : 

(( Dear Sir I'^The Americans of Trenton intend to hold a meet 
ing on Friday evening, the 16th i^st., to celebrate the recent vie> 
tories of the American party in California", New York, Massachu- 
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9ett8,- and Maryland, and to commemorate the principles of the 
American party. 

"It is ivell known that you have for years approved these prin- 
ciples ; therefore, you are earnestly invited to b6 present and to 
address your fellow-citizens on that occasion. 

^ « With great respect, your obedient servants, 

"E. H. Grandin, 
"RiCHD. Brandt, 
« Henry C. Furman, 
•^Chas. M. Whittakb^, 
• " J» 0. Langstinb, - 
•cWm. R. Burns, 
^ ^^Cotnmittee of Invitation " 



« Princeton, Nojembep 14, 1865. 

« To Messrs. B. H. Grandin, Richard Brandt, Henry C. Fur- 
man, , Charles M. Whittaker, J. C. Lakgstine, William R. 
, BxJB.}<f By Committee of Invitation: — 



*\ 



' *< Gentlemen : — I am informed by your letter of yesterday, that 
a meeting is to be held a( Trenton on Friday, the 16th instant, 
commemorative or the principles of the American party. You also 
say. < that it is well known that you have' for several years approved 
those principles, therefare you are earnestly invited to be present 
and to address your fellow-citizetis'on that occasion.' I thank you ■ 
for the invitation, although preyioiis engagements will prevent my 
being present, 

it I am unwilling, however, to permit the oceasion to pass withi^ut 
expressing my entire conpurrence in the patriotic principles of the 
'American party, which haVe had for so many years t)ie approval of 
•my head and heart. . They ^re 

"JVraf. The Constitution with its Compromise?. ', ' 

<< Second, The preservation of the Union at all hazards. 

^^ Thirds The naturalization laws should be abolished or essentially 
modified. 

«J(cmrfA. Americans alone should rule Ametica. They only should 
be appointed to the high, and responi^ible executive offices under our 
Government. ^ , 

(< The men of the Revolution, notwithstanding they gratefully ac- 
knowledged the aid derivied from France, were fully sensible of the 
' dangers of foreign influence. They inoorporated in both, the Federal 
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Mid State Constitations provisions carefiillj designed as barrios 
against the influence of any foreign ingredient in the popnlatitm. 
The protracted war which succeeded the French Revolution power- 
fully affected the public mind in the United States, and political 
parties were more or less biassed in favour of one or the other belli- 
gerent. It required the whole weight of the great Washington's 
character to prevent the young republic from being entangled in 
the meshes of European politics. His wisdom enabled him justly to 
appreciate the desire which hius always characterised republican 
governments to become mora or less subject, in one way or 
another, to foreign influence. The events of hb age, however, 
directed his attention ta the counteraction of that influence, exerted 
in a different manner from that in which it now threatens our safety. 
The foreign influence which justly alarmed him arose from the 
sympathy of our people with one or the other of the mighty powers 
who were contending, as both claimed to be, for liberty and for 
political predominance in Europe. 

« Washington did not anticipate that, in half a century from his 
age, Europe would be brought within ten days' sail of America, or 
that within that period half a million of fore^era annually would 
come to jBxercise the prerogatives of American sovereigns. Had 
such a staite of things been presented to him, hiff warning voice 
would have been heard on the subject, and would have inspired onr 
statesmen with the- wisdom and the courage to avert the danger 
which he would have foreseen. Such was the jealous virtue and 
patriotism which distinguished the Washington era, that, had the, 
immigration of that period been one: tenth of 'w|;iat it has now be- 
come, it is more than probable that no power would have been 
granted by the people to. the Federal Government to enact Any lawfi 
qf naturalization. 

<«The evil is upon us» which Wscshington deprecated. The evil is 
radical, and the correction must be equally radical. We must 
awaken in the publio mind < that, sensitive, regard for the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution and American liberty wnich inspired the 
souls of those patriots who were ithe counsellors and supporters of 
Washington and the fathers of the country. The safety and proi- 
' perity of ow tpstitutions must be made the cardinal objects, of at- 
tainment. The spoils of office, the love of power, the subjection to 
the iren tyranny of a few .political oligarchs, must be -field in con- 
tempt in comparison with the importance of securing these great 
ends. The crafty engineers of political speculation see no danger, 
and never will see any, which does not threaten to arrest* their 
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profitable control of parties.. The doctrine that ^AmerieanB alone- 
should rule America^* designed to restore the government^ as it 
If as in the dajs of Washington, to the* hazuls of ^Americans alone/ 
is stigmatized by the organixed cabal of poUticiajis who wield 
the. machinery for manufacturing the iaciumbe^ts of office, from 
that of the Presidency downwards, . as a pestilent heresy; and 
those who hold to this ancient American doctjrine are denounced 
as traitors. 

« The progress of events is rapjdly bringing the country to the 
condition when but- two pftrties will contend with, each other — . 
thoe one Xh^ American party ^ the other the Foreign party. The 
American party will seek the r^estoration of the Government to 
American control, such ias it was when it came fr^h from the 
American people. The Foreign party will seek to propitiate the , 
foreign elementy pander to its insolent ambition atul aspiring pre- 
dominance, Xsontend for the continuance and extension of its 
privileges, cringe with servility to its. dictates, and, offer new 
bribe? for its friendship. The simple fact that the next election 
* of a President' of the United States may turn upon the assertion ' 
, or the renunciation by the American people of the doctrine that 
^ Americans alone should rule America,' should be -sufficient to 
astonish and i^Ia];m ya^ If the .doctrine be renounced, it will be 
owing to ' the overpowering force of the. foreign element in our 
pepulation. ^he^ mighty power 'of that element has beea gauged 
by the astute politicians who are allied to it. They have mea- 
sured its -leogth and breadth, its height and its depth, and they 
are willing to stake their destinies .on ' its . omnipotence. It was 
the Pretorian guardSj^^- composed of foreign, mercenaries, wh6 put 
up for sale the imperial purple at Bome; .and' it is the foreign .mer- 
cenaries among.us "who vio'w offer to the politicians who hold the 
reins of p^rty sway the, next Presidency, as the price of favours to 
be copferr^ on them ^nd privibges perpetuated hereaftet. There 
is no country-— -there neyer ha» been any country-r-where suck aa 
i^sue, if squardly, fairly, and diatinctly presentdd-tp the people,, 
could be^ decided, any other than one' Vay, and that- in favour of 
%\l^ ^ country 'horn.' Will the people of the United States- repudi-. 
ate a sentiment of this sort? .They will do no such thing. Already^ 
. they have arisen spontaneously and rushed to the standard in: 
scribed with the words, < The Americans shall '.rule America.' It- 
is vain for politicians to attempt to arrest the. progress of the 
American party by efforts to cotnpeL.it to adopt portions of tho 
creeds which dbtinguislv other parties. 
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«It win not thus be induced to endanger the cause in which it 
is engaged^ The safety of the p^ple is the supreme law, and, while 
that safety is endangered^ every thing else is 6f subordinate interest 
<Place none bi^t Americains on guard' was the order of Washingtoo 
at a crisis of imminent dattger. 

/ << With assurances of high regard, 

<< I am your friend and obedient servant, 

« B. F* Stooktoh." 
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Paris of the B&pcrt of the Secretary qf the, J^avt/y commimicating 
copies of Ommodore Stockton's despatches relating to the military 
and navai operations, in Ck^ifornia. .... 

"^AtT DisPARTiiENT, February 14, 1849. 

Sir: — ^In compliance with a Ireieolntion of the Senaite Of the 8th ittstant, I have 
the honour tO oonununicUte herewith ^' a copy of the despatch x>f Um 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, of Ciommodore Robert F. Stockton, commanding th^ forces of th^ 
United States In California,'^ together with copies of "sucji other despatches Qf 
Commodore Stockton relating* to the naral ana military operations in thajt coun- 
try as haTC not heretofore b^ communicated, to Congress ,and> published." 
- I have the hpnor to be, .ireiy respectfully, yoof bbeSent servant, 

> ■ \J. T. l^ASOX. 

Hon« Oeorgi M. DalI(A8, . 

.Vice-i^resident of the Vhiied States ■, ' 

' - ' . attd JPresidaa of iha S^naU. . . 



■ - . t 

United Statbs FafGATS Conossss, 

... Bat o» Montir^t, Sej^tember 18, 1846. 

Si]t:^r-I haviQ the l^ononr to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches ef .t^e 
154h of May, aildressed to my predecessor, and Q^nt ^ Pa&sed, Midshipman 
McRae, who delivered them to me oh hoard of this ship on the night of the 7th 
of September^ soon after we came to ^chor in the l^y of ^^ Santa B^bajra,". 
where T stopped on iny way to this |>lace to tftke on board a detachment of men 
. which I left tor the defence of tfiat place, (ilor we had takeu it on^ our way to 
Siin Pedro. 

I am happy to say, in answer to that devpateh, that all your instructbnv con- 
tained therein had beeiii anticipated «nd executed, and mv proceedings forwarded 
to you bv different' routes' two Weeks before the arHval of Mr. McRaie— ^ven that 
' part of them suggesting that a messenger be sent across .the mountains to Wash- 
ita^n ; which messenger I hope you will have seen and sent back to me before 
thia can reach you. , . ' , 

I send enclosed the correspondence between General ^Castro* and myself. I 
did not answer his last letter^ but C^ a verbal message, which does not ptoperlj 
^ belong to history. We found in and near his camp ten piecee of artillery — six 
in eood order* ^nd four spiked. 

The elections as far as heiurd firenk have been ^regularly held, and the prop^ 
officers'eleeted.' The people are getting over their &^t alalm, and our mends 
are not now i^fMd td avow themselves. 

General Cftetro and th» governor having collected at one-time so large a fpr6e 
together, and our remaining in^tive at Monterey, jnduccd the belief that we 
were not willing to run the bayard of a fight, and tbat if we did we must be 
beaten. No one, foreigner or native, dared aid i^s even with advice or informa- 
tion. . * , 

. . • ' ' . ■ . '1 
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Bat, since Castro and iht ^ovemor have been dnYMn out of the oountij, the 
aspect of things is changed,, apd all is going on as well as we ooght to desire. 

Dj an interoepted correspondence between the military commandant at Ha- 
latlan and General Oastro, it appears that arrangements were making to send 
tit>ops into California, and General Castro is strongly urged, to destroy the "ne- 
fmoos enemy /^ But it is too late; 

I take the opportunity of this oooinunication to remind you of two things 
that may be of some importance to be remembered. 

1. That neither San Francisco or Monterey are susceptible, within any reason- 
able expense, of being defended from an attack made from the interior; eyery 
oommanding position within reach of a cannon-ball from the water is overlooked 
by adjacent hills, within gunshot. We ihust, therefore, hold the countr^ralong 
the sea-coast as far south as St Lucas, and make the river Gila and a line 
drawn from that river across to the Del Norte the southern boundary, all of 
which is now in our possession. It is not my busineer, perhaps, to say more on 
the subjeoti I will send you^ however^ a map whicb I have made, and on which 
I have traced with red in^ the boundary lh\e above suggested. 

i. That this territory within the lines niarked by me should be retained by 
the United States, as indispensable to preserve the lives and property of our 
fellow-citizens residing here, as Well as to secure any thing like pennanentpeaee. 

I have put some guns- on board th6 store-'ship "Erie^.^and made a cruiser of 
her. She will sail on a cruise immediately, to^'cfrculate the enclosed notiiie and 
to look out fbr privateers, and will tou^h ait Panama to- deliver and receive de- 
spatches. 

As soon as the schooner Shark returns from the Columbia River, I will send 
her on a cruise for the protection of our whale-ships. 

The Savannah, Portsmouth, and Cyane will continue the blockade of the 
coast of Mexico, while I will in the Congress go up the Gulf of- California and 
pay my respects to Sati Jose, 1a Paz, Loreto; and Guaymas, thence along the 
Mexican coast, thence to the Sandwich Islands, thence to San Francisco. 

The Warren wiU be obliged to lay by for extensive repairs. 

By which disposition of the squadron I hope to >m^e your approbation, as 
well as the views of Mr. Webster and bia friends, who signed the letter to the 
President which I found among your lost despatehes, * Resides, I will order the 
ships of the 'blockading squadron occasionally to chance their ground and take 
a cfuise, one after the other, for the protection of the whalers. By these courses 
we will cross each other's track, and so traverse the ocean as- to render it some- 
what hazardous for ^ privateer to be dodging about within >oar circle. 

Faithfully, your obedient servant, •• < 

' • R. P. Stockton, Commodore, jkt 

Your letter to Commodore Biddle will be«ent to the Sandwich Islands by the 
American ship Brooklyir, which leaves this place in a day oi^ two for Honolulu. 

Hon* GxoKpK Bancroit,. 

Secretary of the Ifavy, WdsMngiim^ D. C. < , 



' CiuDAD PI u>8 Angblxv August 31,. 1846. 

SiE:-^I herewith enclose to you your commission as military commandant ef 
this department. • . 

Martial law will continue in force throughout ^e whole territory, until other- 
wise ordered by the governor of the same. 

Notwithstanding,, howox^r, the existence of martial law, you will permit the 
civil officers of the government. to proceed in the exercise of their proper func- 
tions, nor will you interfere with .t^eir duties, exceftt. in cases where uie peace 
and safety df the territory requires your aid Oi^ interference.' 

You will take' care that my proclamation of the 17th be strictly observed 
througfiout this department, expept as to those pcfrsons who mc^y be exekuptdd 
by your written otaer from the operation Of its provisions. . • 
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Yoa' are authorized, whenever it can be prudentlj done, to gife written per- 
mission to persons . knowQ to l^ friendly to the government to bo oat them-* 
selves, and to send their servants out betu^e sunrise in-the morning. ' 

You are likewise authorized to grant permission, where ^u see It, to persona 
known to be friendly, t'> carry arms with them, whenever it appeara to you they 
stand in need of them fur their own or their servants' protection. 

I enclose t * you, alsb, some blanlc oommissidns for prefects and alcaldes, that. 
In case the people should fail to elect either of those officers within the. juris- 
dictibn of thia department, YOu may fill np the blank with tlie name of some 
one you may thinly is qualified and will Accept thie office, affixing the date 
thereto, and transsraittiug to me at Ska Francisco, bv the first opportunity, the 
' name and date of all appointments .made by you. ' 

Whenever opportunity offers, you will write to me as ^ the state of the oouni* ■ ' 
try and the feeliiigs'of the people within. this departn^ent. 
.Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

' ' R. F'. Stockton, 

iSovemor and Command&r-m-chief, 
To Cai»tain a. H. Gillispis, ' / * 

}fUUary CofkmandaiU of the Southern Deparimeni, . 

P. S. — Sent that you may se^ bow I have tempered the rigours of indispensable 
military , law with, the apptiane^ of peace. 

^ ' ' R. F. Stocktok. 



Organization of the Army of CaliJ&mia* 



ft»Ttn^i| AT. OEDBR. 



Besides the gpyemdr ahd commander-in-chief, there wilf be from this day a 
military commandant of the territory of California, whose duty it will be to 
. superintend and direct all the military operations in the territory, according to 
the directions that be may from time to time receive from the governor, to whom 
he will report all his proceedings. The territory will hereafter be divided into 
three military departments, (o.ea^h of w"hioTi will be appointed a military com- 
mandant, whp will receive instructions &oni and' be responsible to the military 
commandant of the terri^)ry. -, , 

JR. F. Stockton, ' • 

GoDOfwr aif,d Commander-in^hief of ik^ Territory of Cdlifomia. 

OiiTDAn DE LOS Angsles, September 2, 1,846. 



CIRCULAR. 

» , , ■ .^ 

You are hereby ^vised^hat'war exists betweeh the United States of North 
America and Mexico, and aVe cautioned to guard against an attack from Mexi- 
. can privateers, and all vessels under the Mexican na^. 

The territory of Galifomia has been taken possessjon of by the forces under 

i9y command, an^, now belongs to t^ie United States ; and yon will find safe an- 

' chorage and protection in l^e harbour of San Francisco during any season of the 

year, . : . . 

, ' • , ' R. F.. Stook^on, Cbwnwdore, (fee. 

Uniti^d States Frigate Congress. 






4 apphtdix a. 

UnITID StATIS FjIIGATI C0NGRK88, 

^AT OF MoNTBBXT, September 19, 1846. 

Sir : — I am infortoed by expreM from Commander Montgomery, at San Fran 
01800, that Sttter's Fort, on Uie Saerameoio, ii> threatened by a thousand Indians 
from the Oregon, of the Walla-Walla tribe. 

The. cause of their hostility appears to be this : about m year ainoe one of their 
chiefs was deliberately mordered at Su tor's Fort by a man -named Cook. 

The £rie is under way, and I hare only time to say that I shall ^ after them 
immediately with the -crews of this ship and the Savannah, and I will givQ them 
satisfaction or a fight. 1 

Will you please lo send to me, by Hr. Norris, a good spy-^lass T 

Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

R. F. StocKTOir, Commodore &c 
To the Hon. Gkobqb Bancroft, 

Secretary of tike Navy, WaMngtQti, 3,0. 



San Pisoo, Hbad-quaetirs or, &c. ^bc^ 
November 23, 1846. . 

Sir : — By the celebrated Metictti armed brig Malek Adh)el, whfeh was cap- 
tured and taken out of the Barbour. of Masatlan by the boats pf the United States 
ship Warren, I hove the honour to send this despatch for you as far as Masatlan, 
ana to say that sever^ other vessels— perhaps thirteen or fourteen — have been 
captured br the Cvane and Warren, official reports of which, however, have not 
yet reached me; but I have reason to ihope and believe ihat every vessel by 
which our commerce in this ocean could probably be interrupted has been cap- 
tured ^y Commander Hull, in the Warren, or Commander Dupont, in the Cyane. 

Those officers desetve praise for the! manner in which they have blockaded 
and watched the Mexican ooast during the most inclement season of the year« 

The enclosed letters, from No. 1 to 4, will acquaint you with the position of 
the squadron and the affairs of this territo^, as well as with my intentions in 
regard to the Airtber prosecution of the war up to th(B 30th September, when 
the intelligence reaohea me that all the .Mexican offioers in t^ territory, with 
the exception of one or two, had violated their oktbs, and asain taken up arms 
against the United States, with which insdrrcction, and th? consei^uexYt altera- 
tion of all my preconcerted plans, it will be the fui:ther object' of this despatch 
to make you acquainted.. 

The war in California being, as I supposed, kt an end, and having o^ered the 
other ships of the Rquadron,to the- coast of Mexico, "there to await my arrival, I 
was about to transfer the government of Califbmi|i to otiier iiands, and to -sail 
as soon as possible in the Congress for Acapulco, where I expected to land and 
lend our aid to the war in that part of Mexico, vrhen I was informed by express 
that the Mexican offioers had violate their oaths and commenced anew the lirar 
by a midnight attack on the party of fifty men' left at Ciudad.de los Angles. 

The enclosed proclamation. No. 5, signed h^ Jose Ma FJores; a captain in the 
Mexican a^my, and on parole, will give yoi| some idea of Uie disposition of those 
depraved men. * ' ' , ' ' . 

, At this time Major Fremont had gone to the Sacramento to ^nlist men for m^ 
to tako to Acapulco. I immediately tent to him to come to San Francisco, vrith 
as many men and saddles as he couM get to embark in the ship Sterling, thai 
we might by prooopt action surprise the enemy at Santa Barbara, only three 
dayfi' march from ue los Angeles ; wMlo I wouiji go directly to San Pecfro and 
march to the city, where I would certaSnlj^ be aple to oafculate within a^y or 
two the time I would receive his co-op^i^tion. 

While the necessary preparations were making to carry out this plan of sur- 
prise and at once to put apwn the insurrection, I ordered the Savannah (then 
under sailing orders for the coast of Mexico^ to go immediately to San Pedro, 
and afford lol the aid in her power Ur our littfe garrison at the citjy. 
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I left Sail Franoiseo in companj w^h the Sterling ; .bat, h^yine crossed the 
bar before her, I hove to tiU ^he came, out, and then I steered with a fiiir wind 
down along the coast. On our way we spoke th^ ship Barnstable from Monterey 
with despatches from the commanding officer there, stating that Monterey 
would probably be attacked, and that he required immediate reinforcement. I 
went immediately to Monterey, leaving the Sterling with a fair wind on .her way 
to Santa Barbara. » 

> I arrived the next day at Monterey, and landdd two officers^ Messrs. Baldwin 
and Johnston, with fifty men and three pieces of artillery '^ and, having fortified 
the town against any probable force in CSalifornia, I left for San Pedro, lookins 
into Santa Barbara, as I passed, to see how the Sterling made out; but she had 
m>t arrived, although she, ought to haye been, there several days previous. 

I passed on to San Pedro, where I found the Savannah^ Captain Mervine, 
commander of the Savannah, informed me that on his §Lrrival there he found on 
board of the ship Vandalia the party of volunteers who had been besieged at the. 
pueblo, and' to whose assistance he had been.desp^tched^ but who had been per- 
mitted by ^eaty to retire with their arms t>n board o^ this vessel ; that abou^ 
two weeks before my- arrival he had landed with his. men and the above-men- 
tioned- volunteers, and maroljed for the city ; that he met a body of mounted 
men with a field-piece, with whom he had a|i enga^ment; that he had not 
taken any artillery with £im,,and they had driven him back to his ship, with 
the loss of four men killed, and some wounded; and that he had remained on 
board sin^ce that^ time waidng for moi . T 

He sUys that his officers and me^ beii&ved well; that they made e^vera} 
efforts to take the field-piece from .the.enem^> but they Qould not qvertake it.* 
In truth, nothing short ot a locomotive engine can catch those well-mount^ 
Allows. . ^ ' 

I did not like this proceeding, or its probable consequences ; but I have no 
n^ore to say about it at present* Elated by thia transient st^cce^s, — ^yrhich the 
isnemy, with his. irsual vnuit of. veracity, magnified inta a great yictory,— ^they 
(k>llocted in large bodies on all the adjacent hills, and would npt permit a hoof 
except their own horses to be within fifty miles of San Pedro. 

I had, however, agreed to land.' there, to be in readiness to co-operate with the 
forces under Major Tremont- expected from Santa Barbara; and therefore de- 
termined to dfo to in the (ace of- their, boastine insolence,* and there again to 
hoist the glorious stars in the presence of tliehr horse-covered hills. 

Orders were accordingly given to prepare ta lan4 the troops in the morning, 
and a party Of the yolunteers, as you ,will see hj a general order here enclosed 
and mai*ked No: 6, were Qrder^d to lapd before daylight, to cbv.er the general 
landing, iHiich was to' be made up a veiy steep bank and i^ the face of the 
enemy/ ' * ^ * • .. 

The volunteers failed to land in time, in consequenoeof a fancied fprce of the 
enemj. Noti'so with the sailors and marines, ^ho were iready in the boi^ta 
alongt^ide'of the two ships, and whom, assOon as I discovered that the volunteers 
had not succee^d, I ordered to land) The boats of the Savannah .were unaer 
the innnediate command of Captain Mervine; those of the Oongr^s under the 
immediate command of Lieutenant-Commandant Livingston, ana performed the 
service in a most gallant manner, being myself present. 

On our approach to the shore, the enemy fired a few muskets without harm 
lind fied ; we- took possession, and on6e more l^oisted our flag at San pedro. 
General order, marked No.. 7, will show you how I estimated the conduct of the 
troops at the tiine. ' , . - 

The troops remained encamped at that place for 8evera^ day4i before the in- 
surgents,, who covered the ac^Acent hills, and until both officers: and men had 
become almost worn olit by chasing and skirmiehing with and watching them, 
and until I had given up all hope of the <3o-op^ation of Major Fremont. Be- 
sides, the enemy had dnven off ever^ anijnal, n)aa and beast, from that section 
of the country, and it was not possible, by any means in our power, to Qanfy 
provisions fbr oqr march to the city. > .. ., 

I resolved, thetefure, to Embark the troopsj and waste no more time there, but 
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to jfo down South, And, if possible, to get aninUtb •oraewbere alo^'Uie 
before the eqemj could Imow or prevent it, and to moont mj own men and 
' march to the city by the Southern route. 

I lefl the Savannah to look out for Major Fremont, and, taking the Tolanteen 
' on bofu'd of the Confess, proceeded down the coast as far as San Diego, wben 
Lieutenant Minor was in command. 

Two days after my arrival at San Diego, the Malek Adhel anrired frtna 
Monterey, with despatched frokn Major Fremont, in whieh he says: — *'We nset 
the Vanoalia with information of the occurrences below. Mr. Howard repre- 
aented that the enemy had driven off all the hofses and dEttUe, so that it wouJd 
be impossible to obtain either for transportation or snppliee. Under ,tbe einnua- 
stances, and i« virtue of the discretionary authority youhave given me, I judged 
it of paramount necessity to haul up immediately for this port, with the inten- 
tion to send for all the men who could be r&ised in the ^orth and for the ixuid 
of horses which I had l^ft on theCoQumne. In the mean time we should be able 
to check the insurrection here, and procuVe horses and -aupplies, so as to be in 
readiness to march to the southward idimediMely on the arrival of our i^st- 
forcements." 

On the receipt of this letter, having arranged with Lieutenant Btinor to send 
a vessel down the coast for horses ai^d cattle,^ returned to* San Pedro^ and, sent 
the Savannah back to Monterey, to facilitate^ as far as I oould,^ the preparations 
of Major Fremont ' 

On my return at San Diego, I found that the expedition South had beeu sno- 
oessful, that tb6 party had obtained about sixty useicil horses, two 'hundred head. 
of cattle, and five hundred sheep. 

On the afternoon of our arrival, the enen^, irritated, X suppose, by the loss 
of his animals, came down in ponsklerable forcd and made an attack ; tnej were, 
however, soon driven back, with the^oss of two men and horsos killed, and foor 
wounded. Those skirmish^ or runnii^g fights are of almost daily bcoiirrenoe ; 
since we have been here we have lo^ as jet, bat one man killed and one 
wounded. . ' ■ '. 

One hundred more l^orses will enable me to mount some of my ovnl men, aftd, 
-before long, I expect to be a general of dragoons, at wdl tut ^xfrnniodore^ governor, 
and oommandfiT'Xnrchief, ' ' 

I have been thus particular' in this despatch, that you may see that all ^baX 
Unflinching, labour and perseverance on my part» and' inflexible patriotism aild 
oourage on the pi^rt of my officers and men, ^ould do to suppress this rebellion, 
has been don6, and that, although we inay still be for some time annoyed by 
those daily skirmishes, yet the rebels cannot, ii^ aU probability, muc^ longer • 
avert the doom that awaits them: FfuthfuUy, your obedient servant, 

. ' , ' • R. Fv Stooxton. 

To the Hon. Georqx Bancroft, 

Secretaty of ike Navy^ Washington, D,CL 



. UNirisDSTA^ Fbigaiib CoNaksss, ' 
Haebour of San Fra>k)isco, September 30, 18^6. 

Sir : — ^You will, a^ sOOn as you are ready, prooeed to sea. under your sealed 
^orders, with this modificatioti, however :—yotf will, on fjcdling in with the Cyane, 
send her immediately^to San Francisco, instead of detaining her en the coast as 
iieretofore directed. 

The Cbngress and Ojane will, by this arrangement, it is expected, be ready 
io relieve the Savannah and Pdftsmouth* ' 

If despatches from the government slioald arrive at Masatlan betwe^i this 
and the nrst of December, you Will bjpeh them; and, if notice pf peace, you vrill 
leave copies of the despatches at Mazatlan for me, in case I -should arrive there' 
aflter you have left, and come to San F^noisoo and prepareLthe Savannah io re- 
.turn to the United states. ' ' 
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If Mr. Norris should arrive from the United States at MaEatInn . before I 
reach thek-e, 70U will bring him in the Savannah or send him in the Portsmouth 
as soon as possible to this place, without opening the despatches. The enclosed 
letter contains a des()atoh for the Secretary of the ^avy. You wiir please to 
make every exertion, without regard to expense, to get it forwarded by Mr. Mott, 
or some one else. 

You will also draw for the use of this squadron any sum of money, not ex- 
ceeding one bundred thousand dollars, that you may be enabled to get mt 
Mavatlan.. ' ' 

Please to seal the letter to Mott^ Talbot & Co. before yoli deliver it ; I leave 
it open in case you should fiud it best to deliver the despatch to othei^ hands. 
. . Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

. R. F. Stockton, Commodore, dhc, 

Td CAPTAm Wm. Mirvine, 

JJnii^ States Frigate Savdnnahf harbour 0/ San Francisco, 



GENERAL ORDER, 

United States Frigate Congress, 
' ' Ofp San PiDRoVOctober 20, 1846. 

. Captain Gillespie, with fifty meu, will be, landed at four o'clock, a. 11., to- 
morrow, to surprise the enemy. 

• The oars of the boats must, be muffled, and. the men pull without the least 
noise, and perfect silence must be observed. 

If Captain Gillespie requires' ai4, he^XiU fiife a^rocket^ when the boats of the 
ships wul be ready to go to his, assistance. 

It' Captai;i Gillespie meets no opposition in taking possessioA of the houses, 
he will conceal bis force so as to shoot any spies that may venture inside of rifle- 
range (never shooimg too quiek) £0 pppo^ the landing of the troops. 

If Captain Gillespie does not require^ assistance, the^rest of the troops will not 
land until after breakfast, which will b^ taken at seven o'tslock, fvnd the forces 
prepared tb disembark ait haif-past ^Ight o'clock, when a signal to thai effect is 

^»a4e. ' ' . • . 

Captain Gillespie will keep his position until the troops are landed, when he 
will return on board to breakfast. • 

' If the troops are required to laud before breakfast, the force from the frigate 
Savannah will be commanded by Captain Mervine; those from the Congress by 
Lieutenant-Commandant Livingston.. , ' 

The commandef-in-chief intends to lead on. the attaokj if there be one, in 
person. ^ s.' ' , , ^ _ ' . 

' By order of the ooimmander-in-chief. 
' ' . ' J..'ZbiliN) Brecet-Captain and Acffuiani. 



GENERAL ORDER; 

' ^Tnited States Frigate Congress, 
' Bay OF San Pedro, October 28, 1846. 

The commander-in-chief icommends the determined courage with which the 
officers, sailors, and jnarines landed (in despite 6f the false alarm as to the 
enemy's force) and again hoisted the American standard at San Pedro. 

The important duties of the commander-in-chief, and the entire want of camp 
eqdipage or other necessary acootqmodation, require him, while the troops are 
in camp bn the beach, iq retain his head-quarters on board of the ship; but, 
brave comrades, be assured that he will superintend and direct all your opesar^ 
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tioM , atid when in danget he wiU be* as be was jesterdaj momiiig, in the nudst 

.of TOU. 

Every offioer and man mast be ready at a inomenf s nottoe to raaith to the 
Paebla to support M»or Fremont's vohmteors, ot to go on board of ship to the 
relief of oar gallant brothers in arms at San Diego and Mdnterey, who ac« 
threatened with an attack by ovepwhelming forces. 

Brave men, however various and different your duties may be, the commander- 
in-chief is satisfied yon will give the most willing aid to all his operations ilk 
defence of the honour and ^loi^ of our country. 

By order of the oommander-in-chief. 

J. ZiiuK, Brtvei-CiJ^piain and AcffuianL, 



January 11, 1847. 

Sir: — My last letter to the department will have informed you of the defeat 
of Captain Mcrvine at San Pedro, and the return of Colonel rt'emont, with the 
force under his command, to Monterey, since which time 1 have not heard from 
him ; and of my being at San Diego, surrounded by the insurgents, and eutirely 
destitute of all means of transportaticoi. We succeeded at last, however, in 
gettbg ani raids two hundred and forty miles to the southirard Of San Diego; 
and in driving them, in despite of the insurants, into the garrison. 

I have now the honour to rnforn^ you that ithas pleased (jod to cfeWn our poor 
efforts to put down the rebellion, and to retrieve the credit of our .arms with the 
most complete sdcccss. The insurgents, again elated;by the def^t of General 
Kearney at San PasquaT, and the capture of one of his' guns, determined with 
his whole force to meet us on our march -from San Diego to this plac^ and to 
decide the fate of the territory by a general battle. 

Having made the best preparation I could, in the 'fiic^ of a boasting and 
Wif^ilant enemy, we left San Dlegd on the 29th day of December (that portion of 
the insurgent army who had beeA watching and annoying us having left. to join 
the main body) with about six hundred figbtinz men, composed of detachments 
from the ships Congress, Savannah, Portsm^aUi, and Cyanc, aided by General 
Kearney witn n detaohdient of sixty men on foot from the first regiment of 
United States dragoons^ and. with .Captain Gillespie with sixty mounted rifle- 
men. • . * 

We marched nearly one hundred amd forty miles in ten clayf , and found the 
rebeli* on tlie 8th day of January, rn a strong position, xin the high bank of the 
'*\Rio San Gabriel," with six hundred mounted menand fiour pieces of artillery,' 
prepared to dispute our passage across that river. 

We waded through the water, dragging our guns after us, aeafnst the galling 
fire of the enemy, ^ithout exchanging a shot until we readhed the opposite 
shore, when the fight became general, and our trdops, having repelled a charge 
of the enemy, charged up the bank in a most gaUant manner, and gained a 
mo»t complete .victory over the insurgent army. 

The next day, on our march across the plains of the Mesa to .thi^ place, the 
insurgents malle another desperate effort to save the capital and their own necks; 
.they were concealed with their ar^Uery in a ravine until we came within gun- 
shot, when they opened a brisl^. fire * froqi their field-pieces on our right flank, 
and at the, same time charged both on our front and rear. We soon silenced 
their guns and repelled the johargei when they fled and permitted us the next 
' .'moroing to march into town without any. further opposition. 

We have rescued the country from the hands of^the insurgents, but I fear 
that the absence pf Colonel Fremont's- battalion of mounted riflemen will enable 
moist of the Mexican officers who have broken their parole to escape to Sonora. 

1 am happy to say that our loss in killed and wounded does i^ot exceed twenty, 
' while we are informed that tl^e enemy has io»t between seventy and eighty. 

This despatch must go immediately, and i will wait -another (^portumty to 

'. - ' ' ' ■ ' . 
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furnish you with the details of these two battles, and the galhmt oondocit of the 
officers an4 men under' m J con^mand, with their names. ;' 

. Faithfully, ypur obedient servant, 

R. F. Stockton', Commodore, <&c, 
' To' the Hon. Georoi Bancroft, * 

Secritary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. . 



Q3BNERAL ORDER. 

- • . * . ^ ' ■ " "' 

HBAA-QtlARTBRS, ClUDAD DE LOS AkcEUBS, 

/ January 11, 1847. 

^ The comman^er-in-oliief congratulates the officers and men of the southern 
diyisidn of United States forces in California, on the brilliant victories obtained 
by them over the en^my bn the 8th and 9th instanta, and on once more taking 
possession of the Ciudad de los An^elea. 

He takes the earliest inoment to cpmmend thei)* gallantry and good conduct, 
both in the battle 'f)u^t on the 8tb, on the banks of the Rio San Gabrid, 
and on the 9th instant, on the plains of the lleda. 

The steady courage of the^troops Dh forcitag.their passage across the Rio San 
Gabriel, whe^e officers ehd, men were alike employed in dragging the guns 
ttirough the water, against the galling fire of the enemy, without exchanging a 
shot, and their gallant charge up ^e banks against tne enemy's cavalry, ha^ 
perhaps siever been 'surpassed; and the cool determination with which, in the 
' oattle of the 9th, tbe^ repulsed the ohatge of caValry made by the enemy at the 
same time on /their ttont and r^r, has extorted the admiration of the enemy, 
and deserves- the t>e8t thanks of their countrymea. / ' 

> ' R. F. Stockton, 

Governor anct, Commander-in-chief 
of ike Territdry of California^ 



. / " ' Head-Quarters, ,Ciui'Ai> DE LOS ANGEigea, 

" ; ^ • - ' January 15, 1847. 

Sir:— Referring to my letter of the Uth, I have the honotii to inform you of 
the arrival of Lieutenant-Oulonel Fremont at this place with four hundred men; 
that some of the insurgents, have made thefr escape to Sonora, and that the rest 
have silrrendered to our ikrms. 

Imtb^iat^ly ailer the battles of t^e 8th and 9th, they began to disperse; and 
I am sorry to say that their leader, Jose M. Fiores, nntde his escape, and that 
the others have been par^ned by a capitulation agreed tipon by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremont. . ' n 

Jose M. Flor6s, the commander of the bsurgentr forces, two or; three days 




ope having any rightful authority, or worthy to be treated with;' that he was a 
rebel in arms.'^and, if I caught him, I would have him shot. 

It seemed that, not being able, to negotiate with me, and having lost the bat- 
tles of the 8th and 9th, they itoet Colonel Fremont on the 12th instant on his 
way here, who, not knowing what had occurred, entered into th^onpitulation 
with them,. which* I bow send to you ; and, although I refused to do it jmyself, 
still I have thojight it best to approve it. I am gliwi to say that, by the capitu^ 
li^tion, we have recovered the gun takeii by the insurgents at the sad- defeat of 
Qeneral Kearney at San Pasqual. . ' 

The territory of California is a^ain tranquil, and the civil govetTiment, formed 
"by me, is agaip in operation, in Uie places where it was interrupH^ by the in^ 
furgents. ^ . s 



) ■ . 
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ColoBel Franobt bat fire hundred men in hie battalioii, which ^ill be qoitB 
Bofficient to preeenre the f>eace of the teVritory; and I will immediatelj wi^ 
draw my sanore and marinei, and sail as soon .ae possible for the coast of 
Mexico, where I hope thej will give a good account of themseKes. 
Faitbtully, jour obedient servant, 

R. F. Stockton, Compnodorey dx. 
To the Hon. Oiobgb BANcaorr, 

Secretary of Ike Navy, TFoMhington, D, C. ^ 



Fkitbd States Prio ATI Ck)N(3Rsss, 
HAtiBouR or Sam Diioo, January 22, 1847. 

Sir : — ^I have the honour* to inform you that the civil gdvftmment of this tern- 
tOrr is in successful operation, that Cobnel FremQnt is acting as governor and 
Colonel RuRKell as secretary, and that I am agaili on board orthe (ingress, pre- 
paring her for the coast of Mexico. 

Lieutenant Gray, who is charged with my despatches, has been my aid-de- 
camp, and has done his duty with great good cpnduct and gallantry. 

He is the officer whom I sent to relieve General Kearney from his periloos 
condition a(\cr his defeat at San Pasqual, and deserves the consideration oi the 
department. 

He will be able to give you the particulsers of that-unfortunate and disastrous 
a£REbir. * . 

Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

. . R. F. Stocktoit, Vommodore, dfc 

To the Hon. Giorox B^NCRorr, 

Seciriary of ike Navy,, Wa$hxnffkm, D. 0. 



United Statxs Frio ate Congressl 
HAfuiouR or San' DixcOr February 4, 18*7. 

Snt:^— As the guardian of the honour and services of the navy. I take leave to 
send to you the following narrative; This cas« requires no argument ; nor will 
1 make a single remark in relation to the extraordinary conduct of General 
Kearney or the indefensible .lanniage of bis notes r **demandsr* *^ personal aU' 
liwm,** '^ civil war/' and the bold assertion thai the comdrywas not conquered imi- 
tU iheSth and 9th qf January by t^ troops under his cofhrnand, speak for tjfkemr 
•elves. 

lonly desire at this time that yon will call the attention of the President^ to 
it, and ask that General Kearney may be recalled from the tjerritory, to prevent 
the evil consequences that may grow out of such a temper and such a head. 

Last Septen^ber 1 ordered an express mail to be sent in charge of Mr. Carson 
firom the Ciudad do los Angela to the city of Washingtdn, to inform the 
President that the territory ofCalifornia had been ccmjuer^ and a civil govern- 
ment established therein. Miu Carson was met on his way, and only vrithin 
four days' travel of Santa Fe, by General Kearney, tp whom he conimunicated 
th'e above intelligenee, and that Colonel Fremont was to be governor. Genial 
Kearney sent 'back to Santa Fe a large part of the force under bis command, but 
came himself to the territory with a deta^ment of dragoons; He would not per- 
wU Mr.. Carson to prdteed with the emess, but insisted uifli he should return with 
him to Calif otnia, . On vihe 3d of December 1' received a letter from General 
Kearney by Mr. £. Stokes, which I now enclose, marked No. 1. . I immediately 
despatched Captain Gillespie and Mr. Stokes, vfith about thirty-nine mounted 
riflemen, to the ^'Mead-quarters of the arm,y <fthe Westf* yriih the letter marked 
No. % Mr. Stokes said that the. General had informed him that he had aJbout 
three, hundred. and fifty men with him. 

On the nigl^ of tlie 6th Mr. StQkqs returned to San Diego^ aind informed mt 
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thftt Oeoenil Kearney had attempted to Burpriee the initirgents earlj that mont- 
ing in their camp at San Pasqual ; that a battle etisued, in which the QeDerol 
wae worsted, but to irhat extent ha could not accuiately Rtate, becBttge be came 
off I m mediately afUr the firinl; ceased, without oommuaica(ing whb nn; one on 

, th« field of battle ; that the General bad lost man; killed and wounded, and one 
of his gtina hod be«a taken; that the inBurgenta were commandsd by Andres 
Pico, -wtio had with him about one hundred men. ' Tha next day, Mr. Qodey 
came in express from the General's camp, and confirmed the sad intelligence of 
' his defeat, bringing the enclosed letter from Captain Turner of the ' dragoons, 
mark^ Nu. 3. - . ' , ■ . * 

On Wednesday night, the 6th instant, Lieutenant Bede, of the navy, came in 
fkim the General's camp, and slated that the for«e under General Keamej's 
'c«mman,d bad attempted. to surprise the Lcsnrgents on tha morning ef the fith at 
San Pasqnal ; that in the fight which euaued General Kearney had been deJiaUd, 
vittl the loss of eighteen or nineteen killed, and tbirtean ot' fourteen wounded ; 
that General Kearney and' his whole force 'kbtb besieged on a sniali hill of rocks, 
and BO BUrruuniied by tbe enemy tbat it weu' impossible for them to escape uit> ' 
less imntcdtnte asBialance was Bent tq. them ; that all the' 
awny from thetn, and that tljej were obliged to eikt thtil 
burning and destroying a (juantlty 'of valuable public ] 
and bridles, and camp equipage of every dencription, a 
and clothing. Lieutenant urny was leaviog San Diegc 
fifteen mea, to go to tha relief of General Kearney, at tb 
of Mr. Bealc. He succeeded in bringing tjie General a 
San Diego, A few days afler the General's arrival at 
'him the situation of commundar-in-cfaief of the forces th 
pal^, and offered to go with bim as hi8'"ard-d6-can>p-', 
position, but said be wouH go «« my " aid-do-oamp.'' S 
me bis instructions from the War Department, which, 
to him with "the . enclosed note, markfed No. 4. A sh 

'Oenoral, Id a conversaCiun with me, intimated Chab, under bis instructions frOm 
. the War Departmefit, be was entitled to be the gbtvrnor of the territory. I r^ 
plied that his inatructionv expreasly said "tAml alimdd he.cmiquer tliecuunirylio 
might e^'abtish a civil' goTernmeot' therein;" that tbe country had b»n eon- 
auerrd, Mtda civil got>ayiment enlabiithtd; before he hj'l Santa Fe^ of which be 
sad been informed, ae before stated, by Mri CarWm, when he *as oiily four 
days' travel from Santa Fe. 1 also said that his instructions from the War De- 
partment, under, the;e circum stances, ahould in my judgment be considered 
obsolete 'and ntigHtory-; tbat, as the thing Ordered to bo'done had been acooni' 
plidlred already, there remained nothing tii be done; that the ojvii govommant 
formed by me wan. at the lime we vnere talking abdut it,- in actual operation 

. throujihouC ih^ (crrilory, with the ^Iccption of.<tbc Ciudad de los Angeles 
and ijjinta Barbara, where it had been temporarily interrupted by the insbi^ 
gents; besides which, I had iafumcd the governipent that'I wuiild appoint 
Colonel Fremont governor, and had pledged niyself ta Coldnel Fremont to do so. 
Thai thp thing was therefore bfj'ore the yovrmmtnl, and fhtir approval er diaap-' 
pratat mas probably an iU tcaplome; and that if ho had not interfered vVith my 
express, it probably would have returned from Waslgingtan by the middle'of 
Jiuioaiy. I supposed from this conversation, in oonnoctifjn with the offer of the 
(teneriil to soeuiupany me an aid-decamp, that he would £ot ngain Aspire to tha 
chief 'Com III an dot tfav territory until after the expected despatches had arrived 
from Washington. .' '' ■ 

The relations between General Kearney and myse^ remained in thii coaditioD 
Ulltil the moriLiDg of the ff.l.lh of December' wlien, alter the troops had been ' 
paraded and were ready-to proceed on' the march (o tlie Ciudad de- los An- 
geles, Gt-neral Kearney canie to me and asked who was to command tha 
tmopK. 1 said that, as commander^n-uhiof,' I would command tn persDO.- 
"But," said be, "Lmean who, is to comuiaod tbe troops under jouf I said 
that 1 had appointed Lieiituiiaut'lton-Bni the first I leu ten ant of tlie Cyaoe, l« do 
•o. Tbe General observed that be thoajfht he \va8 entitled to tbat command. I 
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replied, thai Mr. Rowan had beeo appointed mereW to reliero mo from tho d»> 
tails of the march and camp ; and that if he (the General) was willing to per- 
form that dntr, J did not doubt that Lieutenant Rowan wonld yield to nim, and 
I would give him the appointment with pleasure. 

Lieutenant Rowan jielded, and I immediately summoned the offioers aroosd 
me, who were in readiness to march, and. announced to them th^ General 
Kearney would take Mr. Rowan's situation, but that I would remain commander- 
in-chieu 

With this arrangement we proceeded on our march, donng which I ordered 
when the troops were to march, the road thej were to mar^ and when thej 
were to encamp, and did all other things belonging or sppertaining to the duties 
as the commander of the forces, and the governor of toe teicritor^, and ne one 
paid more respect- and deference to me as such than General Kearney ; and it 
ncTcr was- more conspionous than in the battles of the 8th and '9th of Januarys 
as well as during our march into the city. 

On the 16th of January I received the enclosed letter from General Kearliejr 
marked No. 5, by the address of which you wiU porceive that I am still con- 
sidered by him acting governor of the territory, at the very mdment he aiTO> 
gates to himself the supreme power of detnoHdmg of me to desist from the 
performance of mv duties. I also, send my reply, mark^ No. 6, and his re- 
joinder, marked No. 7, with a note subsequenuy receiyed from him^ marked 
No, 8. 

Faithfully, your obedient servant^ 

' . R. F. Stocktok, Commsdcft^ dx. 

To the Hon. Gbosoe Bancboft, ) 

Secrdary of the Aovy, WMmgt&n^ D. C. 



V . ' Unitbd States Fugatb CoNctEss, 

. . Haebour of San Diego, February 6, 18^. 

Sie: — I had t)ie liononv to write to you on the 11th of January, by my aid* 
de-camp. Lieutenant Graj, InfomMng you of th^ victories gained on the 8ta and 
9th of January jover the iiisurgent army by the forces nnder my command ; ihst 
the insurrection had been put down, and peace and tranquillity restored ihrooghr 
but the territory ; that we had aga|n taken possession of the Giudad de ios An- 
geles ; that our flag was once more flying in all parts of California ; and that the 
civil government forxned by me last September was in successful operation. 

I now proceed (as it- is my du^ to do) ^ «ve you a more detailed and circum- 
stantial account of the batUesof the 8th and 9th, as well as of the preparationB 
which preceded them. We came to San Diege with the Congress alone, her re- 
sourbes having been almost exhausted in a previous eampai^. The town was 
besieged by the insurgents, and there were no stores or provisions of any kind in 
H, and we were reduced to one-fourth '^lowance of4)read. We had to build a 
fort io mount our artillery, to make our saddles and bridles and harneee ; we 
had, in ^ruth, to make an army, with all its necessary appendages, out of the 
mechanic^ and sailors of this snip, and to take our horses and beef cattle from 
the enemy. «, ^ 

The industry, perseverance, and hard woHe, as well as enterprise and courage 
necessary for /susn operations, do not need "^J P<^' commendation. 

We commenced our march on the 29th of December^ with Captain Turner's 
Company of 1st d£a^)ons» dismount^, aided by Lieutenant DavidKon ; six pieces 
of artillery under Lieutenant R. L. Tilghman and Passed Midshipman WiUiam 
II. Thompson $ Oiptain Gillespie's squadron of piounfed riflemen, acting as the 
advance) the rear» and vanguards ; the masines of the. Congress and Portsmouth, 
under Ckptain J. Zeilin, a^utant of tbd battalion $ the musketeers of the Con- 

S'ess, Savannah, Cvane, ami Portsmouth, oommanded by Lieutenant William 
. Renshaw, Passed Midshipman John Guest, Acting Lieutenants B^F. B. Hun- 
ter and JiUlWard Iliggins, aided by Midshipmen George £. Morgan, J. Van Ness 
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Philip, TheodoHo Lee, Albert AHnMrnd, B. P. WeH8. Edwapl C. QroRon. Boljert 
C. DuvhU, and Philip H. Uajwood, and William Simmons, aatnmodore'a olerk; 
th« CBTbiapofs of the Conmst and Cjane, under the ordnv of .Piased Midaliip- 
men J. M. Diiacan ind J. Fenvick Stenaon, and S^ilmilker Reed, aided bj Mid- 
■hipmen JoBeph Parish and Edmund Shepherd ; — in all, a atrengtb of about lis. 
hundred men. BrigadiaMJenenl Keainej commandiog the divisian, and Lieu- 
tonant S. C. Rowan, fyam thQ thip Cyane, major of t>rigade ; Captain W. H, 
Emory, of the topsgrapbical engincera, acting adjutant-geaenil ; Lieutenant . 
George Minor, of tbe Sava&nab, quarter-master, in charge of the transportatibo, 
ftided b^ Mr. Daniel Fib her. Mr. Speiden, the purser of the Congress, performed 
the duties of cwttalMary, aided bj Mr. John Bidirell. Mr. Southwick, carpen- 
ter of the CongresH, acted as chief engineer at the hoad of the sappers and 
miners. Dr. John S. Orjffin, of the armj, Dr. Andreir A. Henderson, of thf 
Portimouth, and Dr. Charies E^ersfield, of the Cot^gress, attended Ui« troop*. 
. Lietitenant A. F. V. Qraj and Captain Hignel de Pedrovena, aids-de-damp to the * 
commander-in-ckieC < 

Our men were badL; clothqd, ahd their 'phoea gen 
out of canvas. It was twj cold. Bind the Toaids heai 
pMr aod we^k, eome of them giving ont dailj, whic 
themes in dragging the heavy Urta, loaded with ai 
tbrongb deep sands and up steep ascents, and the | 
from bein^ that which we might have desired; but 
the fine spirits of those under mj eommiuid^ or.eool 
to perform their duty; and they went through the w! 
ana forty-five nples with alacrity and cheerftUnfiia. 

During the day of our Inarch, to tha oayotes, we learned that some of the 
following ue ; and.as we approaabed tbe cayotes several 



of them made their appeacanoe m front of- tbtf house upon the hill, and waved 
their laaces ia aagry deflaoce; but on the approach of tbe advance gnard they 
rode off and IfeR iis to encamp on the hill near the house without moHstation. 

Being quite satitS^ that we were in the peighbourheod of the enemy, during . 
the night a confidential petson was sent to ascertain, if po^ible, their position ; 
he returned, and'infbrmed me that the enemy were in force between us and the 
Rio San Qabriel, and I itaa satisfied that the enemy intMided at last to make a 
stand against us, and to .fight us on tbe 8th day of Jann&ry. The day suited 
lne.~ Before moviog' that morning, the arms were fired and reloaded, and each 

. officer and man was assigned bis positioi; for the fight, and was remioded that 
it was the 8th day of January and Uie anniveesary of the battle of NewOrksna.- 
We marched at nine o'clock. - Immediately on feacbing tbe. plain we fbrmeil 
a square, our bagKage-packr,' spare oxen, and beef cattle, in the centre. The 
advance guard under Captwn Hensley, company C, firtt drt^goons, under Cap- 
tain Turner, and company D, ipusketeers of uie Cyana, under Acting Lieu- 
tenant Iliggins, occupied the centre! with two pieces of artillery on eatih flank, - 
under Lieutenant Tilgbdtaii. The.ri^ht flank composed of marines, cootpany C, 
musket^rs of the Portsmouth, Acting Lienteoaat Hunter;' cootpahy C, ear- 
bihaera, Passed Midshipman Duncan ; company A, carbineers of the Cyane, 
Acting Mibtcr StenxoD ; and company A, oarbineers of (be Congress, Sailmaker 
Pcco; the whole under command of Captun Zeilin.' The left'flank composed 
of company B, musketeers of the Savannah, company A, muaketoem of the Con- 
gress, under Acting Master Qneet'; tbe whole under (be oomoiaDd of Lieutenant 

. lUnShaw. The rear composed of two piece* of artillery, under Aotine HMter 

, WiUfam IL Thompson. The guard of the day, forty-nine strong, under Midship- 
man Haywaod;'one company mountcdriflMnon, under Lieutenant Renshaw ; 
snd Captain SanCiago'E. Argu.ella's company of Californians, under Lieatenant 
Luis Argiiello ; the "whole under the coininsnd of Captiun Qltlespie. When 
within nbdut two miles of the Rio San Gabriel, llie enemy appeared \n sight 
npon the bills on, the opposite aids; the^ were sis baniir«d in number, in 

1 three division!)^ th«r right about tivo inileR down tha river. As we approached, 
oar OQluma closed up and muved steadily on towards tile ford, when, within ft 
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aaarter of a mile of the river, a halt was ordered and dit positioBs made to 
le enemy. 

A detaehm^nt of marines, under Lieutenant H. 6;. Watson, was sent to 
ttrengtben the left flank of 4iie 8<|uare. A party of the enemy, one hundred 
and €\\j strong, had now crossed the rirer ana made several ineneotualattempti 
to driye a band of mild mares upon the adviOice party. We now moved forward 
to the ford in broken files ; Captain Hensley's oomnumd was ordered to dis- 
mount, and; aeting as skirmishers, it deployed t6 the front and crossed the 

. stream, (which is about fifty yards in width, ^ driving before thein a party of the 
enemy whfloh had attempted to annoy us. The enemy had now taken their posi- 
tiom upon the heights, distant six hundred y^ds f)rom the river and about fiftj 
fieet above its level ;• their centre or main body, about two hundred strong, was 
stationed immediately in fropt of the ford, upon which' they opened ^ fire from 
.t^o pieces of artillery, throwing round and grape shot without effect. Xbeir, 
right and left wings were iseparated from ihe main body about three hundred 
yards. Our column halted upon the edge of the streak ; at this timo the guns 
were unlimbered to return the enemy's fire, but were orderM ag<vin to be lim- 
bered and not a gun to b^ fired until the opposite bank of the river wa« gained. 

' The two nine-pounders, dragged by officer^ as weUAsmen and mules, soon reached 
the opposite bank, when they were immediatelv plap^d in battery. The column 
now tollowed in order under a most galling ^re from the enemy, «nd became 
warmly engaged on the opposite bank, their round shot and grape falling. thickly 
among us as we approacned the". stream, without, doing' any injury, our men, 
marcmng steadily forwards The dragoons and Oyane's musketeers, occupying 
the centre, soon crossed And formed. upon i^ bank about four feet above the 
stream. The left, advancing at the same time, soon oeoupied its position across 
the river. . , . , ^ 

The rear was longer in getting across the water;* the sand being deep, its 
passage was delayed by the baggage carts; however, in a few moments the 
passage of the whole foroe Was effected with odly one man ](^illed nnd ope 
Wounded, notwithstanding the enemy kept up an incessant fire from the 
heights. . . ; . . , 

On taking a position upon the low .hank, the right flank, under Captain Zeilin, 
was ordered to deploy to the right; two' guns l^mi the rear ^ere immediately 
brought to the right; the fiwir^under, under Acting Master I'liompson, sop- 
ported by the riflemen n^der Lieutenant Renshaw. The left flank deployed 
into line in- open order. During this^tijne our artillery began to teH upon the 
enem^, ^ho continued their nre without in teri'untion. The nine-poupdsrs, 
standing in plain -view upon the bank; were 4ischarged with such precision 
that it soon became too vrarm for the enemy to reinain upon the brow pf .their 
heights ; eventaally a shot told uppn their fldnerpoundor, Knocked the gun from 

' its trail, astounding the enemy so much that they left it for four or five minute?. 
Some twenty of them now advanced, and, hastily fastening ropes to it, draped 
the gun to the reai'. Captain iIensley^s skirmishers now advanced and took the 
liillupon the right, the left Wing of the enemy retreating before them. The six- 
pounaer fVom the rear had now come- up ; Captain Heniley was,ordered to snn« 

. port it, and returned from the hill. This movement beingobserved, the enemjrs 
left made an attempt to charge thetwD guns ; but the right flank of the marines, 
under Captain Zeihn, being quickly thrown 'baek, showed tpo. steady a front for 
tl^ courage of the Californians to engage,, who wheeled to the leR, and dashed 
to the rear across the river. ' At, this -time the ehemv were observed collecting 
on our left and making preparations to charge eur left flank. General Kearney 
was now ordered to fbrm a square- with the troops on the right flank, upon-wiiich 
the l^ft flank, in -case of being worsted,, might rally.' The right wing of the 
enemy now made an unsuccessful attempt^ to charge our ieft, Ibut, finding so 
,warm a reception from the musketeers of the Savannah and Congress, under 

. Lieutenant Kenshaw and Acting Master Guest, as adsQ the small party.of iba^ 
rines under Lieutenant H. B.Watson, they changed their purpose, ana retired, 
when vft discharge of artillery told- upon their ranks. The guard of the . day. 
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under Micbhipxn$iD Haywood, protected the animala -in the rear, awaiting with 
patience for the enemy to give them an opportunity to open a fire. 
The dispositions for charging the heights were now made. The troops having 

^ been hrought into line, the -command forwarci being given, on they went, (the 
artillery in battery,) charging the heights, which the enemy's centre contested 
for a few moments, then broke in retreat, their right wing charging upon the ^ 
rear, under' Captain Gillespie, encamberod with packs, ba^gaee, horses, and 
cattle ; but, receiving a welt-directed fire from the guard, which nurled some of 
them from their saddles, they fied at SuU 9peed'aorod8 the riyer we had just lefU 
The other poition of their forces retreated behind their artillery, which had' taken 
position in a ravine, and again opened its firelipon our centre ; our artillery was 
unmediately thrown forward, the troops being ordered to lie down to avoid the 

<eneray's cannon-balls, whi<^ passed directly over their heads. 
' The fire from our artillery was incessant, and so accurate that the enemy were 

. from tiihe to time drivei;^ froip theit guns, until they finally retreated. 

We were noW la possession of the Jieights where, a short time before, the in^ 
Burgents had so vauntingly taken strong position ; and .the band, playing 
* .'V^il Golumbial'' and *' Yankee Boodle,'' announced another glorious, victory 
on -the 8th day of January. / \ > 

Our loss in this action was ascertained to be two killed and nine wounded. 
The enemy's losa we could not ascertain with any certainty, as they carried away 
both killed and wounded upon their borses. 

' . We moved down the heights nn^il they brought us near the river, where we 
encan^ped, having our cattle^ Worses, and miues under the bank, safely pro- 
tected. Tattoo was b^t at an early hour, add the camp retired to rest. At 
about twelve o'clo6k, the picqt^e^s havii^ b^en fired upon, the camp was soon 
under arms in the mos^ perfect order, Fiadinff the enemy jnade no further de- 
monatration, ^fler remaining under arms a short 'time, we ag^iu Qought our 
blankets, and nothing disturbed Our repose 'until tbe soundine of the reveille on 
the 9th. told us to be stirring. *.'.,, 

At daylight^ Captain Zeilin was despatched with a party of thirty marines to 
a rancho about wree-quartersof ^ m^e frotm camp, tp ascertain if .there were 
any persons coneealed about it, or whether th^e was any barley or .provisions 
to be foi^nd there ; finding none, he retur^d with his party about sunrise, with- 
out meeting any of the enemy« -. J . ' ^ \ ■ 

- At nijie, o'clock our column commenced its n^arch, taking a direct course over 
the plain of the Mesa, towards Gmdad de los Angeles^ We had advanced ^ome 
six milQs when the enemy appeared itk fronit, decoyed in. open order, their line 
extending nearly ^ro^ our road. Approaching a ravine to the left of thoir line 
in front, the enemy opened a 'fire from their artillery, masked upon the edge of 
the bank, but witll^nd other effect than killing an ox and mule m thb centre of ^ 
the square. Our artillery soon r]etumed the. fire while still continuing the 
march; the enemy now brought up two other pieces of artillery; our column- 
halted ; our artillery on the two flanks in Iront was liow placed jin baittery. The 
six-pounder under Acting Master Thompson, upon Mir right fianlr in rear, now. 
opened its fire upon the enemy's nipe-pounder, the shot telling upon it and cut- 
ting awaj the fixtures about -tiie gun at every fire. The enemy in front aiid^ 
upon thd right was now distant iabont six hundred yards; the nine-pouifdcrs, 
one of them in chargie o.( Mr. SouUiwio|c, soon made it so wann for tneir artil- 
lery in front that the enenty bOre it off to their rear. 

' A reinforcement now joined them, and, soon After, dowi^ the^ came upon us, 
charging upon the left flank, froiit and TfftA^ A shower of I^ad from the mus- 
ketry under Renshaw and Gd^st^ and' Passed Midshipman Duncan's carbineers, 
(who had to-day taken poat.on the left' flank;} being well delivered, at, a distance 
of eighty yards, did so inuch havoc that their courage failed, and caused them 
to draw on more to the tear, which h^ until this, moment stood firm without 
firing a shot. The four-pounder now poured forti)i a diarge of grape upon a 
party of the eiiemf about thirty yacrds nistant,' hurling four from their saddles, 
and they a^in retired. '' 

The Cabfornians now retreated, and we pursued our, march along' the Mesa^ 
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and crosRed -tbe Rio San Fernando about three miles belo^ the town, where we 
encamped for the night. 

Daring the day we. lost but one killed and five wonnded'/notwithstanding the 
shot from the enemy, both round and grape, and from the carl^ines of the horse- 
men, fell thick among our men, who -undauntedly pursued their march forward. 
On the lOth our tents were struck at an early hour; "but, the morning being cold 
and'the town being dbtant but three miles, our march was delayed until ahost 
ten o'clock. 

We entered the City of the Angels, onr band playinjg^ as we marched up the 
principal street to the square, pur progress, being shghtly molested by a few 
drunken fellows who. remained about the town: The riflemen, haying been 
sent to the heights commanding the tswn, were soon followed by Lieutemmt 
Tilghman, with two pieces of artillery^ supported by the marines under Cap- 
tain. Zeilin, the enemy, in small force, retiring Out of si|^ht upon their approa^ 

Captain Gillespie, haVing received the order, now hoisted the same fli^ upon 
the government-house of the ^untry which, he hauled down when he retreated 
from the city in September last. 

Enclosed I send the report of oitr killed and wounded. Ou^ loss was three 
killed and fourteen wounded; that of the eneiny between seyenty and ei^ty, 
besides many horses. 

My narrative is done. Our friends and .the territory have .been i^scned. J 
will only add that we had, of course, to shnplify military tae^cs for our'^own 
use. "We had, therefore, but five' orders,— rvis.: fohri line, form square, fire, repel 
charge, charge. The celerity apd accuiracy with which they could perform 
these evolutions were remarkable, and bade defiance even to the rapia move- 
nients of Californian cavalry. ' . 

I have thus truly exhibited to you, sir, sailors, (who were printnpally' armed 
with boarding-pikes, carbines, and pistols, having no more Xhkn about two hun- 
dred bayonets in the whole division/) victorious over ah ^iial number of the 
best horsemen in the world, well mounted and' well jumed with carbiiiea and 
pistols .and lances. , I have nothing tol>estow.on these gallant bffieers and men 
fbr their heroispi 6:poept my poor conamendation^ ^hich I most sincerely give to 
them, individually ana cbllect^ely. I liiust, therefore, recotomehd them to yon 
for the greatest reward a |>atriot may claim,— the approbation of their country. 

• • Faithfully, yonr obedient eervuitk 

R. F. Stockton, 

To.the.Hon. George Bak^ropt, Cfbmmander*^in' Chief, 

S^eiary of Vit Navy, Washington,'!)^ C, 
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CiuDAD DS Lp8 Angsus, January 11, 1847* 

Sim:— I have the honour to furnish a statement of th^ killed and wounded in 
the actions of thd 8th «nd 0th itastants, and also a report from the senior surgeon 
present John S. Oriffin, vifc.-: — / • 

January 8, ■ , • i 

JKZ&c^ Artillery, Ipriyate, (U. S. seaman.) : . * . '^ 
Wounded-^ ArtiUfiTj, 1 privatp, (voIunjbeerTrom the Callfomia t)attalion ;) foot, 
7 privates, (United States seamen;] marinosi 1 p^vate. 
ToicO-^l killed, 9 wounded. ' ; 

January 9. 

iVouncled-Ast dragoons, Ipriv^e; fbot, X offit^er, (j^^eutenant Rovran, United 
'States naVy,) 2 privates, X^^^^ l^tates iseaiilen ;) California battalion, 1 office, 
(Captain Gillespie^) 
I &in, sir, very respectfully; your obedient i^eryant, , . 

W. H.Emort. 
Lieut, Topographical Engineers 
Bis Ezcellehcy K. F. Stockton, . aiAjchng Adjvian^Oeneral. 

Qovem/or 6fC<dtf(frnia,'d:e, - 
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CiuDAD DK U>8 AngiIes, CALIFORNIA, Januarj 11, 1847.' 

^ - StATEMENT. 

Killed and wounded m tlu action of the ^(h January, 1847. 

KiUed — Frederick Strauss, ^aman, United States ship Portsmottth, artUlery 
corp^, cannon-shot in. neck. 

Wounded — Ist, Jacob Hait, volunteer, arttllery-dri'yer, wound in left breast — 
died on evening of the 9th; 2d,, Thomas Smit6, ordinarj'seamanfSbip Gyane, 
borapany D, muleteers, «hot by accident through the rieht thigh---died on 
-night of the 8th; 3d, William Coze, seaman^ United States snip Savannah, cbm- 
panj B,^ musketeers, wound in right thigh and ri^t arm, severe^ 4th, Ge6rge • 
Bantam, ordinary seaman,. Unit^ States ehip Cyane, pikeman, . punctured 
wo.und of h^d, acciden Ai— ;-sligfat ; 5th, Patrick Cambell, seaman, United States 
ship Cynne, company D, musketeers, wound in thigh by speiitball — slight; 6th, 
William Scott, private, United States marine corps, United State8^shln Ports- 
mouth, wound in chest, spent ballT-slight; 7th, James Uendy, United States* 
ahip .Congress, ^company A, mdsketeers,' wound aver stomach, spent ball — slight; 
8ih, Joseph Wilson, seaman, Uilited States ship Congress, company A, musket- 
eers, wound in jright thigh, ispent ball^— ^ght; Utb, Ivor^ Coffin, seaman. United 
States ship Savannah, con^any B, musketeers, contusion of right knee, spent 
ball--slight. •• , ' \ . - 

.'. Wounded on iheWi, 
,■ ' ' ' . . ' 

1st, M^tfrk A.' Child, private, company C,. let regiment of dragoons, gunshot 

wound in right heel', penetrating upwards into the ankle-joint^evere; 2d, James 
Cambeir,. ordinary i^eanfan, United States ^bip Congress, company D, carbineers, 
wound in right fodt. secoild toe .amputated, accidental discharge of his own car- 
bine — ^severe ; '3d, Gieorg^ Crawford^ boatswain's mate. United States ship Cyane, 
company D, musketeers, wotmd in left thigh — severe. 

Lieutenant Rowan, United States navy, and Captain Gillespie, California 
battalioit, slightly contused h^ spent balls. , ' 

I an^ 6^", most respectfully, your obedient seryant, '• 

, JTohn S. Qr^ffin, 
' . ' Assistant. Surgeon, 'United States Army, 

To Captain Wm'. H. Emory, , . . 

Assistant AdjutaTU' General, UtUieif ^cUesforeei. 
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From Executive DdcUrneni iVb..!, abcimparjtyinff the Pr€sidmf$ rneS' 
• sage at the 2nd' Session of Xhe ThirUeth Congress^ JDecember^ 1848. 

* ■* * ' " . ' 

REFOICT or COMMODORE STOCKTON OR H19 OPERATIONS ON THE COAST OF. THE 

. , ■■ ' • PACIFIC* ' 

Washinoton, D. C, February 18, 1848. 

Snu-TOn ray return from 'Califomla. in' November last, the circumstances of 
the times seemed to present reasons for delaying a ft^H report of my trimsactions 
and operations qn the coast of the Pacific. ' , 

T))e authority under which I had acted was questioned or denied; the validity 
of much that had been done was doubted, and investigations were- on foot in 
which the propriety of my ^froceedings might be broi|ght to the especial notice 
of the Executive. •' '. - ' ' 

After a full consideration of the cir^mstances, )o which it is unnecessary 
here fuHher to i&llude, it app^ear^d to me decoV<>us and respectfid to withhold, for 
a bri^f period, my own views of the. questions in which, I was to some extent 
implicated,, and to leave the l^xecutive to learn the details of those transactions 
from other quarters. ^ The period, howeter,tha6 now ar#md iirwhio|ti I feel that 
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I oHD, witboat the impfitation 'of improper feelipp or moikes, lay before the 
EzecatiTe, in a tangibre and official form, a qairatiTO of the occurrences which 
I directed in California; explain the cirbamstanoee which induced tbe course 
"^hich I purened, the motSves bj which I was guided^ ihe objects^ which I de- 
signed to accomplish, and thus to pat the President in possession of ample 
means to form a judgment upon mj conduct* It appears nOw to be no longer 
questioned th&t I actually possessed and exercised the powers of goyernor of 
California and oommander-m-chief of the fbrdsB of the United Stated in that 
quarter, and that, whether rightfully or lnt>Agfull^, I executed the duties and 

V administered the functions appertaining ^to these high offices, for the administra- 
tion of which J am aldne responsible. The despatches which \fere from time 
to time addressed' to the Department were designed to furnish the gOTemmeot 
.'with acourate information of what transpired ; but, nnde^ tbe circumstances in 
which they were prepared, it did not enter into my ^rpose to give a general 
narratiTe of the entire operations. Opening a fun View of the ciroumstahees 
which influeneed my jndgmenl in sjetecting the course wl^ich was adopted, and 
the polidy by which that oourse was -determined, with your nermission I beg 
leave, at this time, to perfbrm Auft duty; the obligations to ao which, at this 
juncture, seem to md more imperative, sinqe it appean that in an official eoat- 
munieation addressed to the ^Department by my successor in command, 1 am in 
the most explicit tertas conjured fyt premature as well as. injudicious action.- 
With what of propriety or gf professional courtesy' this ^ndemnation has been < 
passed by an officer of equal rank i^ith inYself,^vnthont any report or con^mn- 
nioation to hini of what hful occurred, or the reasons by \rhiob. I was governed, 
is not so apparent. Under the instructions from Ijbe Department, I arrived, in 
command of Ibe United j^tates frigate Congress,- at the narbour of Monterey, 
about the middle of Julv, 1846. The American flag was, there flying. I im- 
mediately went on board the United States frigate Savannah, ilhen lying off that 
town, and, in oonformity witl![ niy orders, t repqrted myself to Commodore Sloat 
as formings part of the squadron then under his command. ^ From him I learned 
that in the preceding monUi of JunCf whi^ lying off Mazatlan, he bad received 
intelligence that war had comm^epcei between the United States and Mexico; 
that. he had forthwith prpceeded to Monterey, landed* a force, und hoisted Uie 
flag of the United States without resistance. In the course of our interview. 
Commodore Sloat apprised me of iiia intention to r^rti in a short ttime to the 
United States,, whereby the* command <>f the sijuadron.ni'ould devolve ^pon me. 
In this position it. becamb my duty to ex!amine into tbe state of affairs, and, in 
view of the responsibility >prhich yras about to rest tipoa me, to obtain oil the 
information which would enable me to ex^crcise' a proper judgment as to the 
ulterior measures to be pursued. The. result of my inquiries and investigations 
showed me that the position I waA about to occiipy "stM an important and 
critical one. The intelligence of the commenccnvent of hostilities between the 
two nations, althoujgh it had passed through Mexico; had reached Cominodore 
Sloat in.'adyanoeof^he Mexican authorities. W^en l^e made his first hostile 
demonstrationa, therefore, the enemy,' ignorant of the existence of the war, had 
regar(|Qd his acts as an unwarrantable exercise of power by the United. States, 
and thei most lively indication ^nd 4)itter Resentment pervaded the country. 

The public functionai^ies of the territory werQ not slow in availing themselves 
of this feeling,, and endeavour^ to stimulate it to the highest possible degree. 

, A proclamation was put forth, denouncing- in ti^e most unmeasured terms all 
foreigners; but it was ;unane9ti6nably aimed priiicipally at the Qitizensof the 
United Statesi, ifnd such others as sympathised with them. Two or three ^ere, 
in fact^ murdered, and all were led to apprehend exterminatibn from the san- 
guinary feeling o£ resientment which was everywhere breathcnd. 

The looal leHslature 'Vj^as in session. Qovepior Pio Pico- had assembled a 
force of aboiit »9ven hundred or ope thousand men^ supplied with seven pieces 
of artillery^ ^ breathing vengeanc^' against the perpetrators of the insult and 
injury which thej supposed to havebe^n inflicted. These hostile demonstra- 
tions were daily increasing^ and, bythe time thl^t the <3ommand' devolved on me 
by the departnre of Pomm64ore Sloat, the situation of things had assumed a 
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.critical and alarming appearance. Every citizen and Triend of the United States 
throughout the territory was in imminent jeopardy; he could count iipoa no 
security for either property or life. It was well kno'^n that numerotks emigrants 
from the United States were On their way to Upper California. TMeae, march- 
ing in small and detached parties, en(;um\)ered with their wives ' and children 
and baggage, 'i!ininformed of the war and conseqdently unprepared tot attack, 
would have been exposed to certain destructioD. ' ' . 

It was also ascertoined Ihat, in the anticipati'on of the eventftil conquest of 
the country by the United States, many of those in the actoal possession of 
authority were preparing for this Change by disposing, of the public property, 
80 that it might be fouhd ii) private hands when the Americans should acquire 
possession, believiV^g that private rights would be protected and individual 
property secure. Negotiations Were in actual progress thus to acquire three ' 
thousand leagues of &nd, and to dispose of all the most valuable portions pf 
the t^rritor^ appertaining to thst omissions .at iiominal prices, so that the' con- 
querors should nnd the entire country appropriatecl .to individuals, and \n hands 
which could effectually prevent €(ales to American citizens, and thus cHeck the 
tide of emigration, while little or ^o benefit would. il^sult to the nation from the' 
acquisition of this Valuable territory. 

J Ail these considerations, together v^ith others of inferior moment, seemed to\, 
make proitipt and decisive action ai^ imperative duty* To retain possession 
merely of a, few seaports, while cutoff from all intercourse with the interior, 
exposed tb'coT)dtant attack by the concentrated forees of an exasperated enemy/ 
appeared wholly useless; Yet to ataildon ground which w,e had x)ccupied, to 
withdraw our foi*ces from the^e^'poinis, to yield places where our flag had bfeen 
floating in triumph, was an alternative iiot to be thought 6f, except as a l$Lst 
resource. Not only would all the advantages which had been obtained be thus 
abandoned, and perhaps never be regali^ed without great expenditure of blood ' 
and treasure, bii^the pride aqd confidence of .the enemy would be increased tc, 
a dangerous extent by such indications pf our weakness and inabili^ to main- 
tain whitt we had, won. ' '~ >' ^ 

X previous to the. departure Of Pommodpre Sloat, he had^ at my instance, and 
upon my representations, placed at my disposal the United States^ sloop-of-war 
<^ane, as well as 'the forceh on jshere. ' i \mn)edia€ely apprised Captain Freipont, 
then of the toppgraphical corps, with.wtqm I had previous* conununications, of 
the position iyi. which I was piaoed, aild tHat'I had determined upon my plan of 
operations. • '. ' ' ' ^ ' " ' ^•' ■ 

. Captain Fremont and Lieutentfnt Gillespie, bf the marine corps,, had. already 
raised a body of 160 tolubtecrs, prepared to actaccordnig to 'circumstanoee. 
I informed tliose gentlemeXi tiiat it they, together with the iBen whom they had ; 
raised, would, volunteer to serte under mv Command so long as I should reipain 
in CaIiforni;\ and. require their .Services, that I would form &em into tf battalion, 
. appointing the former major and the latter eapt;ain. These arrangetnents were 
' all completed in the course of the" 23d of July, and my letters of that date to 
ComtfiodorQ Sloat, td Commander Du Pont, and Captain Fremont, oil file* in the 
Department, wilt haye apprised you of my movements. 

j(twa8 thus that the battaljbn of California volunteers was organized, which 
subsequently, under its gallant officers, tool^ so pati^iotic and efficient a part in 
the military operations in that territory. It was recciv6dint6 the service of the 
United States to aid the navy, as essential as well ^ the maintenance of the 
position we then occupied as to execute the plans which I had contemplated in 

. the interior. . . : . . • 

' : A -few days subsequently, Commodo/e Sloat sailed in. the Levant, thus de- 

. volving upon me the command pf the- entire force, both afloat and on shore. 
That fottee then oonsis^d of the frigm'tes. Congress and Savannah^ sloops-of-war 
: Portsmouthi Cyane, and' Warren, ^nd the store-ship Erie. The Portsmouth Was 
at San Francisco, th6 Congress and Savannah at Monterey, thp Cy^ne had been 
sent with the California battalion to San PiegO, the Warren was at Mazatlan, 
and the Erie at the Sandwich Islands. The force to be employed OD Itind con- 

, sisted fi£ oOQ men, furnished from the CohgrCss, provided with about 90 muskets 
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f and bajunets, «ome small cannon procured from tl^e mercbant^vesseli, and tlie 
bat^ilion of volunteers; all indiflferehtly provided with the appendages of an 
army. 

Leaving the Savannah at Monterey, for its protection, I sailed about the first 
of August, in the Congressu fhr San Pedro. This towli is situated about 28 
miles from Oiudad de los Anj^les, in the , vicinity of which the enemy was 
stated to be. On the way to San Pedro, we landed al ^anta Barbara, of which 
,we took possession^ and, leaving a small force for its defence, proceeded to San 
. Pedro, where we arrived on the .6th of August. Here information was received 
of the arrival of the Cyane at S^n Diego, of the landing of the battalion, and 
that Major Fremoat had' experienced great .difficulty inprocoring the- necessary 
supply of horses. We immediately commenced the landing of our forces from 
the tJngate. On the following day two persons arrived Hepresentin^ themselves 
to be commi8sioners sent from General Castrp, authorized to enter into negotia- 
tions with me, and bearing a letter from the General, which is already in pos- 
session of the Depafttnent. Before, however,' thev would copamunicate the ex- 
tent of their po^ver or the nature of their instruetions, they made a preliminary 
demand that the farther niarch of the troops must be arrested, and that I must 
not advance beyond the position which I then occupied. This* proposition was 
peremptorily dedined. I announced my determination to advance; and the 
commissioners returned to their ii^mp without iihparting further the objects of . 
the proposed negotiations.- Independently of the character of th^ preliminary 
conditions insisted upon by these commissioners, various considerations induced 
me to be averse to any negotiations in the existing state of affair?, ahd to press 
forward for the purpose of dispersing the forces which had been oollocted fo 
oppose my progress. Some of the«e considerations I feel it my duty to submit 
to your notice, that mv ol^'ects and designs^may be properly appreciated by the 
government. From the brief period which had intervened since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, it was obvious that the central government in Mexico, could 
not haTO been apprised of ihe exiaii^g -state of -affairs Tv and, therefore, could 
not have communicated to this remote Quarter brders atid instructions, accom- 
modated to these circumstances. The local functionaries,' therefore, who pro- 
posed to negotiate with me, must have acted upo|i their ovn authority, and 
their proceedings with 'a foreign power must depend, for their validity upon the 
subsequent ratification imd approval l>y the gepe/al government Such ratified^ 
tion, it-was confidently believed, would be given or withheld, according as the 
exigencies of the. tilnes made advisable.* Ally arrangements, therefore,' by 
which the further progress of the American ^rms would hfi stayed, would have 
left all the advantages to the one party.- It was further manifest that the single 
act of. entering -into negotiations witn thi^ local authority would have been a 
recognition of its power to act de^nitlvely upon other subjects. If it could treat 
with us, a foreign foe, it would be impossible to d^ny«its authority in matters 
more obviously within its sphefe of action. The transfer of the public domain ■ 
and. property could scarcely have been, questioned by us; and, as was well 
understood, arrangements were in" progress to transfer all. of it that was valuable 
to private bands, bitterly inimical to the IJnited Stated and its interests. To 

Erevent the accomplishment of this design was one of the chief objects wbich . 
ad been contemplated fr(Wn>the organization and march. of the forces under 
my command ; to enter into negotiatipiis without the entire dispcrsemcnt of the 
• local government, and of the ttdops which if had assembled for i^s defence, 
would have- been absolutely to relinquish this highly important design. ^In 
addition to this, preservation of American interests, and Oi the lives, and pro- 
perty of our citiz<m8 already in California and on their way to this territory, 
^ . imperatively demanded (bat the troops which had been assembled under General 
. Cfvstro should be defeated or dispersed. - The condition insisted upon as a pre-, 
liminary clearly indicated tl^at no arrangement w6u Id be acceded .to. which did 
not leave the Mexicans in the full poi^sossion of power throaghout the province; 
and, if left in this possession, relieved ,fr^m all apprehensions of molestation on 
our side, the^ would have be^d cna'bled to direct all their energies an4 foroe to 
■ the accomplishment of other object*?. ; / ' • ' y . » 
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The extermiDation of the Americfuis, which, had been threatened in the pro- 
clamation already referred, to, wae too much in accordance ."i^ith the feelings 
which' pervaded the country and with the policy which governed its rulers not 
to have been the immediate and certain result of any opening of negotiations be- \ 

§un under such inauspicious signs, as were insisted upon as. preliminary con- 
itions. Every evil .consequence, whioh I had apprehended would result from 
leaving things as they were found on my arrival in California was still to be 
feared ; and even the movements which baU already been made, unless pressed - 
to a«ucce88&)l close, would have tended OQly to aggravate and precipitate them. 
There \fas, further,, evdry reason to believe that the principal, if not the oply, 
object which, the Mezicahs we^e ^ik)cerely desirous to obtain^ was to gain time ^ 
and this would have beeA accomplished with entire certainty by the mere com- ' 
mencement-of negotiations and the arrest of our advanqe, without reference to 

* ita final termination. . . • ' • 

Our march would necessaHly have.been. jBuspended at the outset ; the sailors 
•and marines must haVe re-embarked; the California' battalion, so prompt and ' 
^erge.tic in yolunteeilng to aid'uf^, giust have been ab&ndonedto its own re- 
sources,' and, thus, insulated, and. unsupported, must either have dispersed or 
failed a sacrifice to ah exasperated and powerful enemy. In the, meanwhile, the 
' 3texican General, relieved iVom all danger of disturbance from us; might, and 
,certiiinly would, have inpreased his numerical force, augmented still more its^ 
effiejenoy, until he 'had acquired the capacity of expelling us from, the places 
which had submitted to oiir arl^s. . ' ." 

The foregoing were among the prominent reasons which determined me to re- 
j^t the. Aie^ican^profiersx>f negotiation,^ and, I trust they are such as recom- 
mend my proceedings -to ' the ^vourable coifisideration and ap((roval of the 

• Presideh^ • ^ • . - / '^ 

The commissioners were dismissed to -their own camp, with an intimation that 
I should immediately follow them, and that the result of a battle would speedily 
determine wJiether General Castro and Governor Pio Pico, or' myself, were to 
exercise authority over the. inhabitants and territory oi California. . 

Two or thriee days afterwards, other persons arrived from the^camp of General 
'Castro, with a communication from that functionary, stating his .determination 
to (tejend the country t6^ the last extremity; and indulging in the most extrava- ' 
gan't language. « ' • ' . .,''.^ 

Having completed all the jurrangements which titoe'.^Ad circumstances per- 
mitted, and despatched a codrier to Major. Fremont, apprising him of my move- 
ments, we commenced our march. -towards the c^mp of tic enemy on. the 11th of 
August. In tho course of the afternoon of'that day information reached uA thaA 
Hhe enemy's force, instead of aAvaitihg. our, approach, had dispersed ; that they 
had buried their guns, ttnd that the governor and, general had retreated, as was* 
supposed, towards Sonora;* We continoed our march toward^ Ciudad do los 
Angeles, and on the 13th, having been joined bj Major Fremont with about V2,Q 
volunteers ui;ider hia command, we marched ipto the city, ^hich we .quietly.' 
occupied.' ' ^ / , • 

After: the dispersemientof the army of the enemy, the flight of the general and 
govemor-in-chief out of the temtory, a number of the officers of the Mexican 
arn^y were captured ^d made p^ison^rs of war. Anlong these were J<^se Maria. 
. Flores,* whose. name will hereafler appear. prominently* and Don Andres Pico, 
brother 6f Qovernor, Pio Pico. These officers were released upon their parole 
of. honour not to bear arms against th(i United States pending the war, unless 
ejrchangcd ; with Vfhat of fidelity they perform^ this obligatioA will appear in 
the sequel. The people in general came. in, tendered their submission to our . 
authctrity, and promised allegiance to our goyernment. Every indication of a. 
hostile force had now disappeared from the country, tranquillity was restored,, 
and I.forthwith determined to organize a^ temporary civil government to conduct 
public affairs and to administerjusticp'as in time .pf peace. Various Considera-' 
lions prompted to this course.' It appeared to mc^ that the existence of such a 
government, under IheUuthority 6f the iJnited States, would • leaje no pretence 
upon which it inighV be. -urged that tbe'eon(][ue6t of the country had not been 
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aoeomplished. While- merely the militarj power exercised power, enibrciiigitB 
aatbority .by martial law and execating it« functions ^tfarovgh the mtmraeD- 
tality of a regular military force, potbing could be regarded as settled, 
and opposition to its power would be considered as a lawful opposition 
to aioreigh enemy. When, however, the whole firame of civil aidminis- 
tration should be organised, — courts and judges performing their aoeustomed 
functions — public taxes and imposts regularly collected and appropriated to the 
ordinary objects send purposes of government»-^-any oppjositiop might be iostly 
deemed a civil ofibnce, and the appropriate puniBbment inflicted in the ordinary 
eoprse of administering justice! .. 

. Indeed, the Ittyr tnilitary appeared to me wh611y in^equate to the emergeiM^. 
It could not reach many of tne obJQ(!ts over wbicb » salntaiy t^ntrol oa|rht to he 
exercised. It could not effectively administer the pro)pertT or suffici/Bntiy^gi&ard 
private rights. A eivil government which should, through ita various-function- • 
aries, pervade the entire country, . exercise a superintendence over all the in-, 
habitants, discover, restrain, and punish all acts of insubordination, detect and 

. chepk all attempl;s at a hostile organisation,, recognis^ and sanction the pos- 
session, use; and trans^sr of ]^ropertT, ihflict upon criminals the appropriate 
plinishment, and remedy injuriea inmcted upoh' iiidividuals, seemed not only 
an important instrument ia the accomplishment of the objects vrhich I had in 
view, but essential, to the attaintjnent of the ends of the government.. It appeared 

' to me desirable that the aciuid possession and exercise Of power should be trans- 
ferred, with the least possible delay, from the nylita^y'to ciyil fanctionaries. 

Under 6ur institutions the military h regarded as inferibr to the civil author- 
ity, .and the Appropriate, duty of the former is to act Us auxiliary to the latter. 
Such being tbe general chartiQter of our iiiaUtutionsK it seemed in. the first de- 
gree desirable* that the inhabitants of thd country should, as soon as ppacticable, 
become familiar with them, that they might perceive and' appreciate, their im- 
portance and their value, their capacity to maintain right and redress wrohg, 
•and, in the protectiQn afforded to persons and ptoperij^ toreooenisQ a guarantee 
of all their individual fi^ts. The n^arked- contrast which would thus l^ afforded 
to their former' institutions and' tulers would reconcile the Mexican portion of 
the population tb the change ; while the American ihhabitants would gratefully 
witness an administration of law and justice , analogous to that to^vtiiich tliey 
had been accustomed at home. Actuated by suoh considerations,..! ^ve my 
imlnediate attention- to the estabHshment, upon a permanent basis^- of a -dvil 
govern ment throughout t^e country, as much in conformity, with the former 
usages of the countir as could be done in the absence of any written code. J^ 
tariff bf duti^es was -fixed, and eollectqrs apnointed. •. Elections were directied <^ 
. b^ held for the various divil magistrates;' Major Fremojptwas appointed mili- 
tary commftndanf; of the territory, and Captain Qill^spie militory commaifdant 
of the southern department; The i^ttalion ef yohinteers was ordered to be> 
augmented to' three hundred ; and, contemplating -soon to leave t^e tet^ritory, I 
determined on my departure to appoint Major FremOntOovernor of OatifomlA. 
He wjis apprised of these intended arrangements, and instructed to me^t ^e at 
San Francisco on the 25th of Octob^, for the purpose of consummating- thete. 
These apts^nd in^ntions were pfficioiliy communicated to the Department in my 

jdeveral despiitchesl. • . 

This exposition of my operatlojiB and aQts will; I trust, prove satisfactory to 

^ijie executive, and be a sumcient reply to Commodore Shubrick's chai^ of pise- 
mature- action. In a sta^ of actual war against a foreign enemy, I found my- 
self at the h(ead of a force and in*c6mmand of means competent to take and hold 
possession of an important p'art .of the l^ostile territory. I found that before the 
command had devolved upon -me .the^fiag.ofmy country had been raised in ^ 
some parta of California. Important interests werp inybliced ; to . stop short 
. would have led to their absolute sacrifice^ accompanied by sreat individual loss 
and suffering. No middle course was open to my choice, l^e alternative was 
. the subjection of the entire province to our authority, or its total abandonment. 
in such a poe^tioA t- could not hesitate as to the line.of iiuty. Empowered .to 
conduct the war against Mexico according to tl^e exigency of circujqastancies and 
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^ my, own judgment,. I determined to support the- honour of my flag and to pro- 
•mote vhat I regarded as the best interest of the nation. Having achieved the 
conc|uest of the country, and finding my miliUiry strength ample to retain it, 
the establishment of a civil government naturally and necessarily^ resulted. Thd 
^ omission to do this would have marred the entire plan and 6tamped a character 
of imbecility anxi instability upon the whole operation. My views of the in-' 
terests of my country wer^ decisive ; fts to the expediency of my measures, the 
estimate I ex^tertained of- my authorit;^ -impressed upon them the sanction of 
duty. The arrangements halving been thus completed, I determined to leavp 
California undejp. the administration of the civil authority, and With the squadron 
under my command, aided. by a, volunteer corps raited for the purpose, to sail 
for the southern part ef Mexico^ capture Acapulco, and, having secured proper ' 

Sositi'ons on the coast, to march, into fhe interior) advance towards the city of 
[exieo, and thus' tb co-operate with the Anticipated movements of General Taylor, 
or produce )i powerful diversion whi^h would materially aid him in his oper^ 
tipns. My despatches ^ have -already put the department In. poBsession of these 
plans. ^ . ' . . ■ * . 

About the '2d of September I left Ciudad' dales Angeles, embarked on board 
the Congress • bn the 3d, dn4 on the 5th sailed for ;Santa Barbara. 'Having 
taken on board th^ small detachment which' had been landed at this place, we 
proceeded to Monterey, where every thing was found, tranquil. The people ap- 
peared to be quite satisfied with the State of affs^irs. Information was here re- 
' <?eived leading tgL the iipprehension that Snter's settlement en the Sacramento 
was threatened with ah tittack by a- body of o^e thousand WfUlkrWalla Indians. 
The Savannah vms immedia^ly ordei;ed to 3an Francisco; Lieuten^ant Maddox, 
of the marine corps, appointed militajry commandant of. the middle (l^partment, 
atfd, other ^^essary arran^ments haiidng been made, I proceeded in the Con- . 
gress to San Francisco, which place I re^cb^d in- a few d^ys. It jsoon appeared 
that the reports in regard to the A^ailarWalla Indians had been Really exagge- 
ri^ted. They were not i^' numerous as had been, represented, nor had they fUiy- 
hostile intentions^ The mliiabitants of San Francisco, on mpr arrival, received 
me ^ ma^ty with every demonstration of joy on the conquest of the cohhtry, 
and with every manifestation of personal respect as the governor ^f the territory 
and commander-ip-chief of the United States fbrces. . ; ^ . 

Abotot the 30th <J ^ptepaber, a couriei*' arrived fropa Captain Qillespie, de- . 
spatched by that omcei^ to conVey to nie' the informo^tion that an insurrection 
had broken out' &t .Ciudad. de 1^ Angelesj and that be was besieged in the 
governnient-houpe at tjiat place by ^ large fbrce. I iVnmediat^ly ordered Cap- . 
taini Mervine to- proceed in the Savannah to San Pedro, for the purpose of afford- 
ing ^id to Captain Gillespie; Major FijemfOnt wad at« Sacramento Vhen the 
news of the indurrection r^tiched hita, tfhd, havingiormed the determination Ito 
mi^ch against the insurgents with the force h^ '<A)uld' muster, ^mounting to 
about one hundred a^d, twenty' uiienj was preparipg to move. I sent a request 
to him forthwith to j'<5in me at San Francisqo wit^ liis command, ui^d to bring 
with him as many saddles ad ho could procure. Whiles awaiting, the arrival of 
Major Firempnt I detached officers in various directions for the purpose of pro- 
curing volunteers to join the battalion, an)i engaged the morchaht-ship • bter- 
iifae to take them dowfl to Santa Barbara.*, . " / 

About the 12th pf October,. Major Fremont arrived at ' San Francisco, and im- 
mediately embarked on boferd the Sterling, with about one hundred and sixty, 
volunteers. H» WM diji^cted to proceed to Santa Barbara, there to projcuro 
horses vto march to Ciudad de I09 Angeles, while I, with th# Congress, was to . 
sivil to San Pedro, and by that route advance towards'the Same point. The in> 
surgents Were represented to be encamped in the neighbourhood of that city. 
The Congress and Stirling sailed in company from San Francisco, but sepa- 
rated the s^nfe evening in a fog. Betwe^ San Francisco and Monterey we 
spoke a merchant^yessel from the latter port, with despatches from Lieutenant 
Maddox,. apprising me thai Monterey was' threatened with an attack, and that 
he was jn want of 'immediate assistance. We ran into the Bay of Monterey, 
landed two offiroers with fifty men aii<i SQXne ordnance: Haying thus strength- < 
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ened that post, t proceeded 'to San Pedro. On iny arriVal at that place, about 
the 23d of October, I found the Savannah frigate. Captain Mervine informed 
me that Captain GUIespie^ ivith the volunteers under hia command, was oa 
board his vessel, having left Ciudad de lbs Angeles under a capitulation entered - 
into vrith General Flores, the leader of the in8urxection.y— one of the Mexican 
officers who, having been made prisoner of vrar, had been released on his 
parole. . ' . 

Captain Meryine further informed m^ that^ . about two wt^eks before, he had 
landed with his sailors and marined for Ihe pur|f)ose of marching in conjunction 
with Captain Gillespie and his detachtnent of voluoteers to Ciudad .de los An- 
geles. He had not carried any artillery with hiih; that about twelve nliles 
from San Pedro he Encountered a party of the insui gents with one piece of 
artillery ; a battle ensued ; that several charges had been made upon the insui^ 
gents' gun, but, it was impossible to c^)ture it, as, whenever be app^ached, 
they bitched their horses tb it and retreated.. Having sustaified a loss of several 
men killed and wounded, he retired withliis force.And' rc-embtb^ked^ . 

Proper arrangements having been made during the night, in the-mprning wd 
landed a Wong force with several pieces of artillery, once more. hoisted the flag 
of the United States at San Pedro, and formed our camp there. The insurgent 
force in the vicinity was supposed to. number about eight hundred n>en. Our 
authority was necessarily limited to the portion of territorj^ in our actual pos- 
session or within the range of our guns*- The insurgents; in the undisturbed 
occupancy of the interior, and watchful of our every movement, could, at their 
pleasure^ threaten us with an attack by night or da^, and had the precaution to 
remove beyond our reach .every horse and aU'.tl)e cattle which migtht have been 

• available either for food or transportation. , ' [ 

The roadstead at San Pedro was arlso ^ dangerous position for m«n-of-war, 
being- exposed to the storms whic)i at that season of the .year ra^^e with great 
violence upon the coast. ^ • . ' ^ 

This consideration decided me t(v proceed lo San Biego, which, 'although the 
ehtraiDce was obstructed by a bar^hich had-neveV. been passed by a vessel of 
equal draught of water with the Congress, might,.I.hopep,'be crossed; and, if 
'the passage should prove practicable, would be found a coavenient and safe 
harbour. We did not, however, leave San Pedro until Thad been compelled to 
relinquisli all expectation of the co-operation of Major Fi:emont, from ^hobi'I 
had not heard a wo^d since we parted off San. Francisco, nor.until the officers 
and men ^ad becpme completely -exliausted bj their incessant duties 'on shore, 
in guarding the camp from attack, and- pursuing small parties of the lasurgentd 
who approached us. Having embarked the men' bolonging .to the squ^ron, 
and volunteers under Captain Gillespie, I sailed for San Diego intl^e Congress. - 

On my arrival off the harbour of San Diego, I received information from Lien- 
tenant Minor that the town ivas bes4eg;ed by the insurgpiHa> .that his stock of 
, provision^ was small, and. that he was in want of fm additional force. He gave 
itas 1) is opinion that the ConjB;ress might be got over the bar. In attempting 
tbie^^however, the ship strqck; and her position was .so dangerous that we were 
compelled to return to the anchorage outside!' , ; - . • ' ' 
. Qu the following dajT J^e Malek Adhel, a-^ prize to the United ^^tates ship 
Warren, arrived from Slonterey with despatches fipom .liieutenant-Qulonel Fre*'- 

* moUtk ' -I thus r^eived information from that office^ that on -his way to SCkijta' 
Barbara he met the merchani-ship Tandali^ from San Pedro, by whom he was 
inforji^ed of the state of a^airs at the South ;^ tliat it would be impossible for him 
to procure horses at Santa ^arbara^ in cOnsequenpe of \rhich he had proceeded 
to Monterey, and would employ, all diligence in preparing hia force to march 
for Ciudad.de los Angelas. 

Lieutenant Minor was direct^ed to send th^ shipStonington, then lying in tb^ 
harbour of San Diego, ^hh as many volunteers as could bea^red, to Ensanada, 
' about ijiuoty niile» below San. Diego, \fur the purpose .of* procuring animals, 
which he was instructed to have driven into San Diego. Without a flupply of - 
horses and beeves,' it was not prudent to commence our march. Captain Mer- 
vine was despatched in ihe Savannah to Mont^rey^ to aid Lieujtepant-Colonel 
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Fremont in his prepaf atiobs to marbb, and, .haying myself gone tQ San Pedro, 
returned with all convenient speed to San Diego. 

About thirty or forty iniles fi'om that place f>ur progress ^as arrested hj a 
calm. My anxiety on account of Lieutenant^Colonel Fremont, and my desire 
to go to his assistance was so great, that a bodt was immediately despatched 
"With Lieutenant Tilghman, the [)ea^r of a communication addressed to lileu- 
tenant O^eorge Minor, ^n command atSata Diego, •apprising that officer that on 
my arrival i would be ready to take the field in person, and, with an addition^ 
force of two hundred and fifty men from the ship, i» take up the line of march 
tt)r Ciudad de los Angeled. Lieutenant Minor was directed to ^arrange with 
Lieutenant Tilghmah, the ' commanding officer of the artillery, and Mr. South- 
wick, commanding officer of the engineers, to hare the horses necessary for thfe 

-transportation of the gunatod.ammanition. 

Noiwithatandine my first unsuccessful attempt to e^t into the harbour of San 
Diego, it Was an. object of loo great importance to be abandoned, unless, froln 
the absolute impossibilitT of effecting itr The bap and ichannel wero again, on 
my return,, examined' and buoyed, and a second attefnpt made. After cros&ing 
the bar, the ship 'grounded; and in sueh a situation that it became expedient to 
prepare her spars to shore her up» to prevent he^ fhom tumbling over. While 
thus occupieci, the insurgents commenced an attack upon the town, and| not^ 
withstanding the perilous cbndition of tha frigate and the necessity of , employ- 
ing the crew in extricating her from her pMQsition, a portion of Uiem was nmul- 
tanebUsl y engaged in landing from the ship, in boats, to tdke part in the fight. 
In executing my orders in reforen<^ to thpse twO distinct objects at the. same 
time, the conduct. of the officers and xtjieii under my qommand w^ -sudh as to 
command my warmest commendation. Every thing was performed with tl^e 
regularity and ord^r Of the ordinary 'duties of the vessel. Having accomplished 
a landing of the men from the 'ship^ the attack of, the insurgents Was saccess- 

'fully repelled by tl\e combined force under ,the command of Lieutenant Minor 
and Captain Qii^espie. ' , . • ' « 

l*he'sitoation of the place Was found to be most miserable and deplorable. 
The male inhtibitants had abandoned the towh^ leaving their women and chil- 
c^en dep^dent upon us for protection and^ood. No horses, could be obtained 
to assist in ^he transportation'' of the guns and ammunition, and not a beev^ 
could be ha^ to supply the necessary foody some . supplies of provisions wero - 
furnished from the ship. The expedition to the southward for animals, under 
the command of Captain Gibson* of the battalion, had succeeded i|i driving 
about ninety horses and two hundred head Of beef-Cattte into the garrison. * 
- The hors/Bs ^ere^ however^ much worn down, and it was supposed a fort- 
night's rest would be xeqjiired before they wouljil be fit for service. During the 
time required for reatibc the horses, wd jvere actively employed in tbe copstruc- 

• tion of a fott, for, the mope'cipmplete protection of the town, niountlng gujisj and 
in making the necessary Inumess, saddled, andbridleic liVhile th^ work of pre- 

Saration necessary for our march to meet LieiitenanVColonel, f^remont at Ciudad 
e los Angeles was. thus going on, w^.$ent an Indian ^ ascertain where the 
principal t^rce of the insurgents was encamped.' He retbmed with information 
that a body 6{ them, aboUt fifly strong. Was enct^mped at San Bernardo, about 
thirty -miles from San Diego. Captain Gillespie wis immediately ordered to 
have as many men as he could mount, with a piece^of artillery, ready to march 

. for the purpose of ' surprising thQ insupgents in their camp* Another expe- 
dition, under command of Captain Hensley, of the battalion, was sent, to, Che 
soutliward for. animals, who, after performing the most araupus service) re^ 
.turned with^ve hundred head of cattle and one hundred aiid forty horses and 
'mule8. About tbe 3d of December, two .dCsertei^ from the- insiirgents, whose 
families lived in San Diego, came into; the, place and reported themselves to^ 

. Lieutepunt Minor; the eomniahder Of the troops. On. receiving, information of 
the fact, I repaired to Lieutenant MinQr'.e ^uariejrs, with my aid-de^camp, Lieu- 
tenant Gray, for the purpose of Examining xme of .these m^n.* -While engaged 
in this examination, a messenger arrived .with a letter from General Keairney, 
of the United States army, apprising me ofjiis approach, and expressing a wish 
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tihat I wonld open a commimication with him and inform hind of the state of 
affairs in California. » . • . 

Captain Qillespie was immediately ordered to prooeed to Oeneral Keam^s 
camp with the force which he had been directed to hive in rea4ineB8,*carrjii}g 
a letter which I wrote to General Kearney. Captain Qillespie left San Di^o at 
about half-past seven o'clock the same eyenine, takiitg with him one of the d^ 
tterters to act as a goidein eondncting GeneralKeamey^to the ^arap of the m- 
snrgents. * The fbrce whic^ accompanied Captain Gillespie consisted of a com- 
pany of volunteers, composed of Acting Lieutenant Beale, Passed Midshipman 
Duncan, ten carbineers m>m the Congress, Captain Gibsoi), aud twenty-five x>f 
the California battalion. Mr. Stbkes, who wsa^the bearer of the letter from 
General Kearney, was also of the company. In Uie evening of De<iember 6, ^fr< 
Stokes returned to San Diego, to inform me that CUnerai Kearney, on the 
morning of that day, had attempted to surprise the insurgents, under the ^com- 
mand of Captain Andres Pico, in t^eir camp at Saa Pasqu^l'; that>he had been 
worsted i^ the action ^hich caisueid, but to whit eKtiant >he was unable to aaj, 
as he had led the field before the. batUe was concluded. He,, however, .was 
under the impression that General Kearney had lost a number of meti killed 
and wounded. ' . ' 

The following momii^g, Lieutenant Godey, <tf ti^e California battalion,, wi^ 
two men, ctnne ipto' San Diego with a letter from Captain Turner, of tiie dra^ 
goons, informing me. that Ckneral Kearney had had a fight with a tonsiderable 
body ef the Mexicans ; thdt he had about eighteen killed and, fourteen or fifteen 
wounded, add. Quggesiing^ the. propriety of despatching, without delay, a con- 
stderabld force to ^is . assistance. Preparations Were immediately made to de- 
spatch a detachment for. this 'purpose* Capt^ih Turner nad not mentioned tiie 
strength on either side', And Lieutenant Godey wa§ not able to inform me. From 
the infarmation, however, t deemed it 'advnablet to proceed in person, with afl 
the (brc^ that could be spared from the- garrison, t(^ form a jur^ttion with lum. 
Two days' proyi8i(«s were ordered t6 be p^pared, and the advance, with two 
field-piecps, under Aotin^;^ Lieutenant Guest, WAs direct^ to march fbirthwil^ 
to the mission of .San Diego, where it wss' m}^ intention, to jqin it with the rest 
of the force the next UtomW. Before, hotrever, the advance had maved, an 
Indian, can^e in from Gen^td Kearney. From the infomiation he gave, I ji^dged 
that theunec^ity for immediiate assistance- yra^ much more urgent than had 

. been preiriouslv supposed. Anticipating ^at difficulty and delay frpn^ ^e 
wapt of animals, to drag the artmerj, should' I 'inarcb wit^ x$y entire force, and 
believing, from the representations now made, th&t the foree of the Califorman^ 
was less than had bee]! supposed, and' oonseauently thlit a pd]:tion of my con^- 
inand would be sufficient -for the purpose, I determined not to move in person, 
but to send on as rapidly as possible an effective body of men. About ten* 

' o'clock at night. Acting Lieutenant Bdale, of the Congress, arrived from General 
Kcam^s camp, and confirmed the worst aotoountswe had received and the im- 
portance of prompt, adbistance. > * The advaiVced body^ increased to the number 
of 215 men, was |)laced undei; the command of. 1[)ieutenant Gray, my aid^ie- 
casnp, with, orders to prpceJed directly to the. oamp. of Geiieral Kearney. The 
order Was successfully performed, and -Lieutenant Gray, having accomplished it, 
returned to San Diego accempUnied by .the General. Oaf. their arrival, General 
Kearney, his officers' and jtoen, >vero received b^.all the garrispn in the kindest 
and most respcotfuL manner. So far ad niy observation eztsnded, no civility or 
attention was omiitiedr leaving 'sent -with Captain Gillespie every, horse that 

' .was fit for, use to General Keai^ey, I wsa^ without one for my own, acoommoda- 
tiop. I was therefore compelled, on foot, to advance and receive ,the €renan^, 
^honr I conducted to my own' quarters, until others more agreeable to hiih could 
be prepared.- The 'arrival of Genera} Keai'iiey was, to me a source pf gratifica- 
tion,- akhouf^ it was my decided opiniei; — ^wfa[ioh as vet I have seen no reason 
to change-^that, under th(5 circumstances that ezistea,^ I was entitled to retain 
■ the position in which I .^v^phided of «pmnfsnder-in-ehief ; yet, in consideration 
pf his high standing in the army, bis long experience as a soldier, ^e import- 
ance bf ^military science ai^d skiU in the movements that were, to be made in the 
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ijttorior of the coaniry, I immediately 'determined to yield all personal feelings 
of ambition and to place in his -hands the supreme authority. In accordance 
w^th tUs determination I tendered to General Kearney the position of com- 
mander-in-chief and offered to accompany him as his aid. ' 

This proposition was on more than one occasion . renewed, and with all sin- 
cerity and 'singleness of purpose. The responsibility of moving from San Diego, 
and Ijeaving the safeU of the shipd, depriyed of so large and efficient a portion 
of th^ crews, was -Of itself a momeAtous one. This, however, in the disoharee 
of duty,' I felt hb inol^natioil to snrinl^ from. But the fate of the territory itself 
might depend upon tne issue of ^ a battle to be fought on shore against an army 
organizea to encounter us* 'The' nature of the serviee and the importance of the, 
stake, it seemed to, me,. appertained rather to a^neral in the army than a cap- 
taii^ in the ihavy.' Whatever ambition I might feel for distinction, either on my 

. account or on chat of ttie gallant officers and men . under my command^ was 
voluntarily, and deliberately o^ered as a, sacrifice to a paramount sense of 
dat^« The qffers thus made we^,* however,^ oh ever^ occasion distinctly and 
-pQSitiyely declined 'by General Kearney, whoy on^is side, offered to accompany 

> me in the cap^ity oi my aid, and tendeiredtOafford^ nie the aid of his. head ana ^ 

■ hand. ^ * ■ ' • ^ ■ . . ,. . * • . 

' A diTfrbr two a^r his arriyal at San Di^go, General Keaiipey runoyed from 
my quarters to: others which at hit instance mid beeh'proyided for his accomtno-. 
dation. Before leaving, however^ (le hand^ ine his instructions from the War 

' Department; Oh r^nie them, I came to the ooncliision that he had subinitted 
ihem to my perusal to alford me the 'gratification of peroeiylng how entirely I .' 
had anticipated th^ views jof the ^vernment; in* the measures which I had 
adopted, in retpm, I exhibitdd.siteae of mj 6 wn despatches to the Department, 
ouhflequentl^, and l)efbr^ leavlne San Diego, General Kearney mentioned the ' 
subject of his instructions iro^ ,the Wai^ Dspartmeni^ and see9ie4 to intimate 
that he- ought of .right to, be the* govetnor of this' territory, ills language, how- 

^ever, though perhaps sufficiently explicit, was not very intelligible to me, as I 
wy at $ loss to reconcile the assertion of jsuch a claim of right with hid repeated 
reioaftl to accept the offer, 'which: I had more than once jxit^e to him, to devolve 
upon Irim the supreme command ih the territoi^: The subject!, however, was 
discussed betweto lis without any interruption of thitt harmpny which had com- ' 
menced on o\ir first intjerview. . . ^ ' ' ' * . 

A few ddj6 before I pzp^ted to take op' the line of ilaarch, I addressed a n(tte 
to the General, expressing a wish that he> Would accompany mo* In hb reply 
he repeated the.labguage Which he had befor^ employed : — that he would so ac- 
company mc, and dfford the the aid of his head: an(i hand. Accordingly, on the 
morning gf our departure he appeared upon the ground. After the troops had 
been paraded, tod were nearly ready to comm^n^e the march, aa'Iwas ^bo'ui 
to mount my horse, General KWney Approached me and inquired who was to 
conunand. the troops* I replied, Iiieutenant Rowan was to have the command. 
On his expres^i^g a wish tl^at he should himself eommancl them, 1 repHed; that 
he should^ have the command. The different -.officers were at once convened, , 
and informed that General Kearney had yolunteer^d to command the troops, 
and that I had given him -the appointment, reserving my own position as'com- 
mander-in-cMef. This arrangement having been made, we proceeded on the 
march. - ^ * . r- . ' ■ 

During our march I was ihfofm^ by Capt^ GillMpie, who was sent by^Gene- 
rat Kearney, whd wasiin the advance, that two commissioners had arrived with 
a flag and' a communication addqesised to me.. Ref^irinff to the front, I' received 
t)ie commissioners; who bore a> letter, signed by General Flores aa governor, and 
commander-in-chief, iCddressed to the^oommanier-in-fhief Of the American 
forces. Ujtfon reading it, and asaertainilig frotn whom it emanated, I i^eplied to 
the commissioners, substantially,^ that I perceived the letter vras writteil by 
.General Flores, whomt had captured and held as a prisoner, but whom I had 
released on his parole of honour-;' thil^ in appearing now.it^ hostile firray he had 
violated his parole, and oeuld.not^be treated aa an iionourable man} that I had 
no answer to retom' to ids oommonicatioii but this :-r-ihat if I civu^ht him I 
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ahoiild shoot him. With this reply the oommiuidnen departed, and we pnK 
eeeded on our march to meet the enemy. ^ 

The battles on the Rio San Gabriel and on the plains of the Mesa took plaee 
on the 8th and 0th of January, 18^^. On the mpming of. the 8th, vn 'Croetod 
the river under a galling fire from the enemy, who were posted, with therr artil- 
lery, on the opposite bank, about fifty feet aboye the leyel of the riyer. Haying 
crossed the guns, we placed the two nine-poundet^ in battery,* and, commencea 
the fire. As soon as the troops had- passed the xiyer, they comm^ced fonning 
the squares. At this time I perceived the insurgenta were abbot to make a 
charge upon our left flank, ana I ordered the men of that flank to be kept in 
line, that we might have a more extended line of firei At this time, obsernng 
that the insurgents had withdrawn their artillery firom the hill) I sent Lieutenant 
Gray, my aid<3e-camp, to General -Kearney, to ihoye the square, with one field- 
piece, op the hill. At this moment the insurgents charged the left flank, bat 
were receive^ with such a shower of lead that they were soon repulsed. We 
immediately moved the line iip the hill with the two nine-pcmoaers, which I 
plai^ in battery in -advance of^ the\^ops. I ord^reif the troops to Ue/down to 
avoid the insurgents', oannoa-bali^, tas the fight vras kept up by the artiU^fj 
alone. ^ ^ / 

On the morning of the day we marched into Oiodad de lot Angeles, -Oen«ral 
Kearney came to me with Mr. Soiitliwick, who was acting as engpieer, io ascer- 
tain from me by what road I intea4ed to enter th$ city. 'Ue requested. Mr. 
^uthwicii; :to mark. on' the siM^d the position of thd city, and the difieront road) 
leading into it I selected ^tbe plamest and broadest road, leading into the . 
main street-of. the city ; and when We in'arobed into the city I led the wa^r with 
the advance-guard. My. position as •commander^in.-chief was again distinctly 
recognised in a letter of Jta&uar^ 13,' addressed to me by General Kearney, as 
Hhjoentor ofCulifornfa, eo^manain^ UnUefi SlaU$ fovxts, 

A few days after we bad taken Oiudad -de loi Angeles; Lieutehant-Colonel 
Fremont arrived i^ith'hia part of the battalioq. . - 

With the firm ooDvictions whic^ •^^ted upon .my mind as to-^ny rights and 
authority as commander-in-chief, and the. obligation^ which -alt officers and iHen 
under my command were under to obey imjpTioitly all. my orders, I shoold not 
onl^ have felt it to be my right, but a matter of impissatiye' duty,* to assert and 
maintain my authority, if necessary, by a resort to. rorc^. ' L continued this exer-' 
cise of the power of commander-iniohief >N:itbQut its having been denied or ques- 
tipned by any person, as 'for as 1 was informed, up to thelGtb.of JaQuavy, when 
I received a letter; of that date from General Keartiey, which i$ now on file in 
the. Department, in which he demands tha^ I will cease all further prooeedings 
Delating to the fornpatioa of a .civil government for Che territory. In 4oy reply t>f 
the same date to that letter, (whioh, T think, is also on file in the Deportment,) 
I' suspended G^beral Kearney frotn bis volunteei: cominand. under me, wl^en he 
a^in became Brigadier-General ,K^rney, over whom I ji;iever attempted or do- 
sired to have any command or control. 

I exereised no authority in the tierritory after I left* San Diego; exoept that 
which wa^ induced by the receipt of aletter from^ Lieutenant-Oolooel Cook, in- 
forming ^ne that hd had received infqrmajtion tjstat a.French schooner had been 
landing some gups on the ^lithern ooa^t^ aqd' that General Bustamente, with 
1500 Mexicans, w^ ajrproaching the territory. ' I wrote to I#ieu tenant-Colonel 
Gooi^ that I would go m search of %\if^ as soon ,as possible. I went down the 
coast 120^ miles, landed and mounted some of my men, and went in pursuit. It 
turned but* to be a fabe aliurm. After peiforming this last service in CaUfbmia, 
I returned, vid San Diego and Monterey, tcuSanl^Wiclsoo, where X gave up the 
commarid of the frigate Congreea,. and returned to the United States ioy way of 
the Roeky Mountains. . v. . 

The Oalifbmia battalion was organist under^my own personal direction and 
authority, under a 9pedial condition that it should act und^r my orders as long 
as I might remain in California and require its services. ' It was ^ paid bj my . 
orders, as long as I had any thing to pay with* 'The officers derived their ap- 
•pointnientr exoludivefy from s^e. It was iieve^, in. any ^nt| or manner^ mns- 
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tered intOxtba service of the United States tk$ a part of the army or connected 
with it. It was esolusireljr and essentially a navy organization. The battalion 
was entirely composed of vojunteers, organized under my authority, but with 
their own free consent^ according to the terms of a distinct and specific agree- 
ment to obey my orders and to serre while I should require their services. 
These men were not of that kind of personnel which sometimes compose regular 
armies : they were principaily free American citizens who had settled in Cali- 
fornia; they were men of respectability, of influence, and of property; they 
were no ordinary men, because, when told that I had offered them as pay ten 
dollars amonth, the^ said that .th^y would not accept that pay, — that it would 
not p4y their expenses, — but that they wouM volunteer to serve under my com- 
mand without compensation! ' "^ . - 

This 'was the origin^ character, and position of the battalioii when engaged,, in 
co-operation with the squadron under my command, in accomplishing vie ob« 
^ Jects which I had ii^ view. ., ' - • 

Such was the posture of thin^ when General Kearney arrived in California, ^ 
and when he joined ma in San Die^e.. lie brought with him a very inconsider- ' 
able £[>roe,-^who]ly insufficient of. itself io accomcm^h the important objects of 
tranquillizing the province and subJQC^ng it to tne authority of ihe Union, by 
the suppression ot the insurrection which had been organi^d for the purpose 
of recovering the positions wq occupied, overthrowing, the goverpment w# had 
organized, and expelling us from the countrar^ if, indeed, it bad proved itself 
able to defend itself without ^our aid. When (Fenersd KjQamey declined^ the prof-- 
fers I. made to him of devolving upon him thf^hlgh aqd responsible position of 
commander-ii)-chief ; when he volunteered to act as my aid in the march against 
the enemy ^ when,^at bis own request, t assigned to him tjie position of com- 
madder of the troops; when ih6 battles %ere%nght which* broke and dispersed 
the ariny of the insurgents y w^en, finally^ we entered in triumph Ciudad delos • 
Ajigeles, during this entire period J' had not received axly intelligenoe of the * 

• movemients of Major Fremont., ' . .> . 
- The battalion it^as never- placed under the coQim^d of General Kearney by 

, me, and was not subjected to hitf orders. It still remained. in immediate subor- ' 
^{nation to me and to- my authoritv. Up to the period last meniioned,-T-vis.i the 
date of our occupation of Ciudad oe los Amgeles, the <>nlj authority whioh Gene- 
ral Kearney had -exercised, while he accompanied me, -was 'simply that authority 
which he had asl^ed me to give him;, and which he had voluntarily accepted at, ' 
my hi&ndS. ' ^ • ^ * ^ .. ' \ 

"No one has ever pretended — I certainlt never claimed— that I possessed any 
right or authority to command General Kearney as such. All the power which 
J ever claimed or exercised over him was deriyed from (lis volunteei^ing to aM . 
. me apd to act under my orders*. This conjiCc^on, being purely One created by 

* mutual co^seqit, was, at any time, dissoluble at ihp will ot either of the parties. 
As I could not originally have oompelled General Kearney to assume the posi- 
tion hp held, neither had I any authorify %6 detaUi him in it-one momeilt against 
his inclination. -He might; at any tune, haye laid down his charficter as a volun- 
teer under me, and resumed hb officiid rank and rights as brigadier-general in 
the army <?f the United States. ' , 

In his capacity Of brigadier-eeneral, however, he had no authority to com- 
mand me or any pinion of my force. I wiLa fls independent of him as he con- 
fessedly was of me. If the force whieh I had brought- ashore ^om the squadron 

, * constituted a portion ot the navv,— 4f ^e California batttf Hon, "which I had raised , 
and organized, ww^ Over rightfully subject to my orders, — both were as independ- 
ent of General Keatneyi or any other officer pf the army» as I.mjrself was. 

Nor have I ever questioned, much less denic_d, the authority of General 
Kearney to assume oopumand over and give his orders? to LieutenanVColonel- 
'F)remont He might, fit ^t>y time, without jny; controverting vhis power, have 
directed Li^utenantrCololhel Fremont to leafe my command, to terminate his 
connection with me as a volunteer under ipy command, and, to report ta him for • ' 

* 'orders. Witjf arty such 'exercise of authority T should never havfe interfered;^ 
whether rightfully or wrqngftilly exercised wa^ not for me to judge. That was 
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a matter dependent upon the relative Ti^Akts and duties of the parties themaelTes, 
as fixed by the military law, and to |>e decided by pailitary authority. ' 

I did, liowever, and do still, deny that General Kei^ney, while occupying tbe 
position of volunteer under m^ command,* had <^y authority whatever, as 
brigadier-general, over any portion of the forcee €erving linder kne. I deny that 
after the character of volunteer was laid xlowp, and that of brigadier-general te- 
sumed, he had, as such, any authority, not could the Secretary af War give boiB 
any such authority over any portion of the force wbi<ih I had organized. What- 
ever authority he mi^ht lawfully exercise over Lieutetiant-Colonel Fremont per- 
sonallv, I deny that it reached to the battalion o)rganized tii^der me and by me 
placed under the command, of that ofllcer. And, finally, I deny that General 
Kearney could rightfully control me in my oOndnet aa govepot of Califbrtui, 
mx)re especially aner having explicitly xnmed to accept ^e supreme authority 
; when voluntarily tendered to him. " • '' . . . - 

, I have the honour to be, faithfully, your obedient servant, 

*. , . / B. 1^. Stocraoar. ' 

lo the Hon* John .Y. Maso^, -. • i . • . 
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InstruetiofiB of the Secretary x>f Whrl)jf virtM of.tohi^h G-enerol 
Kearney, pro(feeded to Calif orjiiaj dated June 3, 1946. 

. WAR'PxPAiifMin', WASHiNOTt)N, Jun^ 3, 1846. 

Sib: — I herewitt send y^ou a 6opy of a letter to thp Governor of Missouri fejr 
an additiotial force* oC one thousand moun^d men. ', ^ >; ; 

The object of thus addiog to t^he fbr<;e upder your coisimand is not, as you will 
perceive, fully ^et forth in that letter, for the^eiisop tbat it is deen^ed prudent 
that it«hoHld not at this tiiibe become a matter of public n'otQciety; but to you 
' it 19 proper and necessary that h ^hou!^ be stated.- \- . '*. * 

It nas been, decidedly the .President "^ be of the'^eatest impprtande, inthe ' 
gendjng war ^ith Mexico, to tak6 the^earliest po83essioh of Upper California. ! 

An expMition with that "^iew is. hereby praered/ and you are, designated to 
comniand it. . - ' ' " •' • '• . 

To enable you to be, in « sufficient force .to conduct it supcessfillly, this addi- 
tional force of a thousand mounted men^has bc6u provided. * * v , 

Should yeti conquer' and take'po^es'sion of New: Mexico and California, 
or considerable plaoesln either, you will* ^tablish temporary civil governments 
. therein. )'..'.' 



Insinwticns sent to , Commodjore ' Skdt^ <lnd receive by OomTiriodore 
' Shilbrickm JFebrmry^'X$i'Jj and not Comnumeated to -Ckmmodort 
' Stobkton^' (See Proceedings of Cpuri-Tnartialy -p. 59i.j 

"',. ' " , " ' ' ' U^itBD States Navt Dej^artxent, 

Washington,. July 12, 1846. 

CoMif onoRx I'^PreviouA instrnctioh^ have informed yp'u of the intention of this 
' government,- pending the war with Me;ciGer to take , and hold ppsaession of Cafi- 
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fomia ; for this end» a company of artillerj, with cannon, mortan, and munitions 
of war, 18 sent tp you in the Lexington, for the purpose of co-operating with you 
according to the best of your judgment, and of occupying, under your directions, 
such -post or posts as you may deem expedient in the JBay of Monterey, or in 
the Bay of San Francisco, or in both. In the absence of a military officer higher 
than captain, the selection of the first American post or posts on the waters of 
the Pacific, in California, is left to your discretion. 

The object of the United States is, under its rights as a belligerent nation, to 
possess itself entirely of Upper California. 

When San Francisco and Monterey are secured, you will, if possible, send a 
small vessel of war to take and hold possession of the port of San Diego ; and it 
would be well 4o ascertain the views of the inhabitants of the Puebla de los 
Angles, who, according to information received here, may be counted upon as 
desirous of coming under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

If you can take possession of it, you should do so. The object of the United 
States has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico; and if^ at that peace, the 
basis of the uti poitwdetU shall be established, the government expects, through 
your forces, to be found in actual possession of Upper California. 

This will bring with it the necessity of a civil administration. Such a govern- 
ment should be established, under youjr protection; and» in selecting persons to 
hold office, due respect should be had to the \rishes of the people of California, 
as well as to the actual possessors of authority in that province. 

It mav be proper to renquire an oath of allegiance to the United States from 
those who are intrusted with authority. 

You will also assure the people of CaHfomia of the protection of the United 
States. ^ • ' 

In reference to commercial regulations in the ports of which you are in actual 

Sossession, ships and produce of the United States should* come and go free of 
u^. 
. For your further instruction, I enclose to you a copy of confidential instruc- 
tions from the War Departmtot to Brigadie)>General S. W. Ke&mey, who is 
ordered, overland, ta California. You wul also communicate your instructions 
to him, and inform him that they have the sanction of the President. 

The government relies on the land and naval forces to co-operate with each 
other in the most friendly and effective manner. 

After you shall have secured Upper California^ if your force is sufficient, you 
will take possession and keep the harbours on the Qulf of California, as far down, 
at least, as Ouaymas; but tnis is not to interfere with the permanent occupation 
of California. • ^ 

A regiment of volunteers, frpm the State of New York^ to serve during the 
war, have been called for by the government, and are' expected to sail from the 
first to the tenth of August This regiment vrill, in the first instance, report to 
the naval commander on your station, but vnll tiltimately be under the com- 
mand of General Kearney, who is appointed to conduct the expedition bj land. 

The term of three years having nearly expired since you have been in com- 
mand of the Pacific squadron, Commodore Shubrick will soon be sent out in the 
Independence to relieve you. . 

The department confidently hopes that all Upper California will be in -our 
htods belore the relief shall arrive. Very respectfully, 

GXORQX BancIioft. 

Commodore Johk D. Sloat, 

Commanding Untied States naval forces in the Facific Ocean. 



Extract from Defence of Colonel Fremont^ as published in Proceed- 
■ ings of the Court-martial of November, 1847. 

I will first call attention, under this head, to what relates to the expedition of 
December and January, 184^ and lSi1, from San Diego to Los Aiageles, and 
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especially with reference to the testimooj oonpemmg ihe command of the iroopi 
in that expedition. This is a matter on vhich General Kearney lays greai 
stress throughout, bottoming, at one time, his claim to chief authority in the 
province mainly on the results of that expedition and his alleged command of 
it I shall, consequently, examine and test what he say^ in ration to it^ with 
some minuteness. 

1. And first, as to the point, at whose instance was the eameditum raised and 
marched f There is great discrepancy here. In General Keamey's letter of 
I7th January to the Department, he says : — 

** 1 have to state that the march of the troops from San Diego to this place, was 
reluctantly consented to by Commodore Stockton j on my urgent advice that he 
should not leave LientenantrColonel Fremont unsupported to fight a battle on 
which the fate of California might, for a long time, depend; the correspondence to 
prove which is now with my papers at San DiegOy &c. ic. 

In his cross-examination on the fourth day of the trial, be says: 

*' In the latter end of December, an expe<ntion was organized at San Diego to 
march to Los Angeles, to assist Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont; and.it loas organ- 
ized in consequence; as J heHeve\ of this paper^ which is a copy of a Iftterfrom me 
to Commodore Stockton" (referring to his letter of December 22, h^^after 
quoted.) ■ ^ 

Let us bontrast this first positive assertioii, and second more reserred decla- 
ration of belief, with facts, with other testimony, tuid finally with the " proof 
which General Kearney tenders. 

Commodore Stockton testifies t — 

** After General Kearney arrived, (on ihe t2th Deeember,) and in my quarters, 
and in presence of two of my military family, I -offered to make him commandei^ 
in-chief over all of us, and I offered to go bs his aidrde-camp. He said no; that 
the force was mine ; and he looti^'^ as my aid-de-oamp, or accompany me." 

fJow, **to go** where? to ** accompany" -where? 

This, if not sufficiently explicit, is made entirely sp by the certificate of 
Me^'8r^. Spicden and Moseley, of the navy, offered by Commodore Stocktoiji, in 
corroboration, under the sanction of his oath, and, of course, forming a proper 
interpretation of his words. This certificate is to follows: — 

*' We, the undersigned^ were present at a conversation held between Commo- 
dore Stocktoi} and General Kearney, at San Diego, shortly afte^ the arrival of 
the General, in which conversation the Commodore offered to give General 
Kearney the * command-in-chief of the. forces he was prmaring to march with to 
the Ciudad de las Angeles^ and to act as aid-de-camp. This offer the General de- 
dined, but said lie would he most happy to go with the Commodofe as his aid-de- 
camp, and assist him with his head and hand. 

^* WlLLfAk SriEDEN, U,&K' 

"Savuel Moselbt, U, 5. N, 
San Diego, February 5, 1847."^ ■ . 

Again, ConlUnodore Stockton testifiies that, at a subsequent interview, a few 
days afterwards, he made to General Kearney ** the same offer, in pretty much 
the same lanj^agc, and received pretty much the saipe answer.'' 

It is certain, then, that General Kearney's letter of the 22d December was 
not the inducing cause of the expedition, as ** believed" in General Kearney's 
testimony, and that "the march of the troops" was 7ioi a matter that Commo- 
dore Stockton "reluctantly assented to," as asserted in General Kearney's offi- 
cial letter; And is also certain that General Kearney could not have supposed 
• either to be the case, for be had been infermed ten days before of the desigji to 
SQnd the expedition; that it was "preparing to march;" and he had been twice 
offered, and had twice declined, the command of it. 

Commodore Stockton farther testifies : — 

I now set to w(»rk to make the best preparations. I could to commence oar 
march for the Ciudad de los Angelee. 

During this time an expedition (hat had been, sent to the Sooth U)t horses re- 
turned, and brought with it a number of horses and cattle. Captain Tinner 
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.was allowed to take his pick of the horses for the dragoons. After he had done 
BO he wrpte to me this note:— 

. San Diigo, December 23, 1846. 

Comhodork: — In compliance with your verbal instruction to examine and re- 
port upon the condition of the public horses turned over to me for the use of 
company, 1st dragoons, I have the honour to state that in my opinion not one 
of the horses referred to is fit for dragoon service, being too poor and weak for 
any such purpose ; also, that the company of dragoons under my command can 
do much better service on foot than it mounted on those horses. 
I am, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

H. S. Turner, 
^Captain 1st dragoons, commanding company 0, 
CoMvoDORE R. F. Stockton, 

United States Navy, commanding,' dfc. 

The exact day of the return of this expedition for horses and catUe does not 
appear. But, as there had been time ibr Captain Turner to b^ allowed to ''take 
his pick'' from the horses, examine them, and. make a report upon them by the 
23d of December, it Is nearly certain that it must have returned by the 22d; 
and hence it would seem that General Kearney's letter, sent to Commodore 
Stockton in the nisht of the last-mentioned day, in which he " recommends" 
the expedition, and in which he claims Che whole merit of the march and to 
have induced Commodore Stockton reluctantly to consent to it, was not written 
till he bad not only been repeatedly informed that the expedition was in pre- 
paration and he had been twice offered the command of it, but not till the 
horses and cattle for its use -had actually arrived, and probably a part of them 
turned over to' his .own company of dragoons. This, inaeed, is rendered nearly 
certain by the fact that the preparations for the expedition were so far advanced 
thai Commodore Stockton's general orders for the march were issued on the day 
next following General Kearney's letter, which he pretends, under oath, to have 
beep the inducing cause of the expedition. 

But General Kearney is entitled to the benefit -of the ** proof" which he 
vouches to the Department in this passage of his letter : — 

*' I have to state that the march of the troops from San Diego to this place 
was reluctanCIv consented to by Commodore Stockton, on qay urgent advice that 
he should not leave Colonel Fremont unsupported to figh^ a battle on which the 
fate of Cali£drnia might for a .long time depend ; the correspondence to prove which 
is now with my papers at San Diego, and a copy of which will be furnished to 
you on my return to that place." 

This ** correspondence," as fie certifies it on the' twelfth day of the trial, con- 
sists of three letters and Commodore Stockton's general orders for the march. 
I ' will set out (^1 ' of' them : — ' 

San Dirgo, Deceinber 22, 1846. 

Dear CoMifODOREt — If you can take from here a sufficient force to oppose the 
Californiaos, now supposed to be near the Puebla and waitinz for the approach 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, I ,adf ise that you do so, and that you march 
with that force as early as possible in the direction of the Pueblo, by which you 
will either be able to form a junction with Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont or make 
a diversion very much in his favour. 

I do not think that Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont should be left unsupported to 
fiffht a battle upon which the fate of California may, for a long time, depend, 
it there are troops here to act in concert with him. Your force as it advances 




any 

Yotyrs, truly, 

To Commodore Stockton, S. W. Kearnev, Brigadier- General, 

Commanding United States forces, San Diego, 
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HxAD-QuAKTiBS, San Diiao» Deoember 23, 1846. 

DiAK Qknikal: — Tour note of yesterday was handed to me Icui night by Cap- 
tain Turner of the dragoons. 

In reply to that note, permii me to refer yo^ to (he conversation held with you 
yesterday morning at your quarters, I stated to you distinctly that I intended to 
march upon St Louis Rey as soon as possible, with a part of the force under my 
oommanoi, and that I was very desirous to march on to the Piieblo to co-operate 
with Litutewmt^ Colonel Fremont; but my moTements ader, to St Louis Rey, 
would depend entirely upon the information that I might receive as to the 
movements of Colonel Fremont and the. enemy. It might be necessary for me 
to stop the pass of San Felipe, or march back to San Diego. 

Now, my dear General, it the object of your note is to advise me ta do any 
thing which would enable a large force of the enemy to get into my rear and 
cut off mj communication with San Diego, and hazard- .the safety of thd garri- 
son and the ships in the harbour, you wul excuse- me for saying I cannot mIIow 
any such advice. 

My PURPOsi stiU is to march for St Louis Rey as soon as lean get the bka- 
oooKs and riflemen mounted, which I hope to do in two days. 

^aithful^y, your obedient servant, . , 

R. F. Stockton, 
^ Commander'in^hitf and Governor 

of the territory of California^ 

To BBIQAniBR-GlNlRALS. W. KlARNST, 

United States Army, 

SaV Diboo, December 23, 1846^ 

DiAB CoMMODORi: — ^I haye received yours. of this date, repeating, as vou sanTi 
what you stat^ to me yesterday, and m reply I have only to remark that, yl 
' had so understood you, l certainly would not have written my lettci^ to you of last . 
evening. 

/ You certainly could not for a jnoment suppose that I would ' advise or suegost 
to ^ou any movement which might endanger the safety of the garrison and Uie 
ships in the harbour. 
My letter of yesterday 's date stated that "if you can i»ke from here,'' Ac, of 
. which you were the jcidge, apd of which I knew nothing. 

Truly yours, ' 

S. W. KiARNBT, Brigadier- Oeneral, 
CoMKODORE R. F, Stockton, 

Commanding United States Napy, dec. Sari Diego, 

QSNBRAL ORDERS. 

The forces composed of Captiun Tilghman's company of artillery, a detach- 
ment of the 1st regiment of dra«>on8, companies A and . B of the California 
battalion of mounted riflemen, and a detachment of sailors and marines, from 
the frigates Congress and Savannah and the ship Portsmouth, will take up the 
line of march for the Ciudad de los Angeles on Monday morning, the 28th 
instant, at 10 oxlock, a. m . ' 

By order of the commander-in-chief. 

i, ZlELIN) 

Brevet Captain €md Adjutant. 
San Diego, December 23, 1846. 

* 

The character of this correspondence entirely destroys General Kearney's 
asseverations, — ^both the one in his report that Comntodore Stockton ''reluctantly 
consented" to the march of the ' troops, and the one before the court that he 
"believed" that the expedition was organized in. consequence of his letter of 
advice. 

Commodore Stockton's letter is explicit both of 'his present and previous 
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**inteniion,'* *^d^re" arid ** purpose" to march "(w soon as possible;*' while the 
reference to the dragoons, which were General Kearney's especial corps, shows 
that the subject of the expedition must have been previously entertainea between 
the two correspondents. Allow General Kearney, however, the benefit of any 
misunderstanding, touching Commodore Stockton's disposition and intentions, 
that he may have been under when he wrote his letter ; the Commodore's reply 
cprrect» all such mistakes, and leaves General Kearney's subsequent assertions 
on this head direct contradictions of the declarations of Commodore Stockton. 

The next question in connection with this expedition is, who teas its com- 
mandert General Kearney says he was; Commodore Stockton, sustained by 
the* testimony of many others, says he was. As it could not have had two con^ 
mandets at the jsame time, I will compare the testimony. General Kearney's 
claim first comes to- attention in a letter to the Department, of which the follow- 
ing is the first paragraph :— r ^ . 

• Head-Quarters, Aritf op the West, 
CiuDAD DE LOS Angeles, January 12, 1847. 

Sir: — I have the honour to report that, at the request of Commodore R. F. 
Stockton, United States Navy, (who in September last assumed the title of gover- 
.nor of California,) I consented to take coif hand of an expedition to this place, 
(the capital of the country,) And that on the 29th December, / left San Diego 
with about five hundred men, consisting of sixty dismounted dragoons, ubder 
Captain Turner, fifty California volu.nte3r0, and the remainder of marines and 
toilors, with a battery of artillery; Lieutenant Emory (topographical engineers) 
acting as assistant' Adjutant-General. .Commodore Stockton accompanied us" 

Here the claim to have be,en the commander, is plain, unequivocal, and uncon- 
ditional. In his letter to me, however, of the same date, (January 12th,) he 
expresses it p'erhaps even more strongly; since Commodore Stockton is not 
mentioned at all, and the pronoun '*I" and Vme" exclude the idea of any par- 
ticipuit in the " possession" or command : ^ 

PlTEBLA DE LOS AnGELES, 

January 12, 1847. — Tuesday, 6 ?. m. 

Dear Fremont : — lam here in possession oftfHs place^with sailors and marines. 
We met and defeated the ^hole force of the Califamians the 8th and 9th. They 
have not now to exceed three hundred men concentrated. Avoid charging them, 
and come to me at this place. 

Acknowledge the hour of receipt of thi8« and when I may expect you. Re- 
gards to Russell. Yours, 

S. W. KEARNEr, Brigadier- General, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont. 

At the next step, General Kearney slightly varies hie claim, and admiU some 
qualification to the completeness of his command. This \q on his cross- 
examination. 

"• . ' < 

Fourth day of the (rial. 

In the latter end of, December, an expedition was organized at Saa Diego to' 
march to Los Angeles, to assist Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont, and it was organ- 
ized in consequence, as I believe, of this paper, which is a copy of a letter trom 
me to Commodore Stockton, (referring to his letter to Commodore Stockton of 
December 22.) Commodore Stockton at that time was acting as' Governor of 
California, so slyling himself. * * * * He determined on the expedition, and 
on the momhig of the 29th December the troops were paraded at San Diego for 
the march. The troops consisted of -about five hundred sailors and marines, 
about sixty dragoons, and abput forty or fifty volunteer?. While they were on 
parade. Commodore Stockton called several ofiicers together ; Captain Turner, 
of the dragooAs, and Lieutenant Minor of the navy, I know were there, and 
several others. He then remarked to them to the following purport:— 

''Gentlemen, General Kearney has kindly consented to take um command of 
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the troops on the )Bxpeditioii;''7on will, therefore, look upon him as your oom- 
mander. IskaU go along as ooysrnor and oommandfr^n-ckief in Oalifobkia." 
"We marched towards Los Angeles," Ac. * * * * **The troops, under my com- 
mand, marched into Los Angeles on the lOfch of January," &o. 

At the next stage, in reply to a question of tiie judge-adyocate, he returns tD 
the positive and unconditional assertion of command: — 

''By the act of Commodore Stockton, who styled himself Geremor of Cali- 
fornia, the sailors and marines were placed under mt cohvakd, on the 29th 
December, 1846, for the march to Los Angeles. I cokmanded them on the ex- 
pedition; Commodore Stockton accompanied us. I exercised no command what- 
ever over Commodore Stockton, nor did ht exert any whatever Over me" 

Afterwards (fourteenth day) under examination by the court, and when infor- 
mation h^d been received here of the arrival of Commodore Stockton in the 
country, the witness greatly modified his position on this point,* and admits 
several acts- of authority done on the march by Commodore Stockton, and tiiat 
he "felt it his duty" to "consult the wiihes" of the 'Commodore. 

"I found Commodore Stockton, on my arrival at San fiiego, on the 12th 
December, 1846, in command of the Pacific squadron, having several ships, 
either two or three, in the harbour at that place. Most of his sailors were on 
shore. He had assumed the title of Governor of California in the month of 
August previous. 411 cU San Diego addressed him as 'Oovemor,* 1 did the 

SAME. 

. " After he had determined on the march ftt)m San Dieeo to Los Angeles, the 
troops being paraded for it on the 20th December^ he in the presence of several 
officers, among whom were myself, Caj^in Turner of the dragoons, and Lie'u^ 
tenant Minor, of the navy, and others, whose names 1 do not recollect, re- 
marked to them, *Gentkmen, General Kearney has kindly consented to take 
command of the troops in this expedition ; you will, therefore, consider him aa 
your commander. iwiU go along as governor and commander-in-chief in Cali- 
fornia.' Under Commodore Stockton's directions every arrangement far the expo- 
diiion was made, I had nothing tohatever tp do with it Wo marched from Selq 
Diego to Los Angles.- While on the march, a few days before reaching Los 
Angeles, a commission of two citizens, as I believe, on behalf of Governor 
Flores, came to Commodore Stockton with a communication to hiqi as the 
governor or commander-in-chief in California. Commodore Stockton replied 
to thai communication Moithout consulting me. On the march I at no time con- 
sidered Commodore Stockton under my direction ; nor did I at any time con- 
sider myself under his. ^lis assimilated rank to officers of the army at thai 
time was, and now is, and will for upwards of a year remain, that of a colonel. 

"Although I did not consider myself o^* any time, or under any circumstances, 
as under the orders 'of Commodore Stockton, yet, as so large a portion of my com- 
mand was of sailors and marines, I felt it my duty on aU important subjects ia 
consult his wishes, andy as far as I consistently could do so, td comply with them," 

But it was not till the fifty-first day of this trial, when he h^ had the benefit 
of several weeks' reflection, added to information of] the character of the testis 
mony delivered by Commodore Stocktoti and others, aha when he oame into 
eourt fortified with his own questions, drawn up by himself to sqdare with pre- 
arranged answers, that be could be brought to the point, of admitting tnat, 
during the march, the Commodore had exercised the prerogative of sending him 
what be calls "messas^s" but t^e Comniodore calls "orders," and had directed 
many movements of the expedition! But even this day's admissions are so re- 
luctant, and with so many reservations, that for. the plain fact other t^timony 
must necessarily be brought in. . 

General Kearney recites twice, and with much particularity in his testimony 
to this point, his version of what .Commodore Stockton said to the troops before 
marching from- San Diego on the subject of the command; labouring, by an 
in^nious turn of the laM clause, to draw a distinction between the commander-in- 
chief in the territory and the commander-in-chief ofihe trdbps. This is his pre- 
cise > version of Govefnor Stockton's remarks: — "Gentlemen, General • Kearney 
has kindly consented to take command of the troops in this expedition; you 
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will therefore look upon him as joar oommaiider. ItihaU go along as ooYiBr 
NOR and commander-in-chief in California. 

This fioo-spun distinction seems, in fact, the oomer-stone of General Kearney's 
claim to have heen the Commander of the expedition ; for, while he constantly 
persists in that pretension, he as constantly admits that Commodore jStookton 
was the Governor and commander in the territorr. 

I do not refer to this because I attach any value to the point in itself. For 
any argument that I desire, the version ^ven by General Kei^ney vrould answer 
as well as any other; for,. if Commodore Stockton was Governor and commander- 
in-chief of Caiifaniiaj his authority was sufficient for my case, since Los Ange- 
les, where I believe the charges are all laid, is certainly within that province. 
But the distinction drawn in the version given by the witness was considered 
important 'by him, and that version is contradicted: and this is the point of 
view in which I present it. It is contradicted bjr Commodore Stockton, Lieu- 
tenant Gray. Lieutenant Minor, and the certificate of. Lieutenant Rowan, all 
who^e concurrent testimony affirms that Commodore Stockton's reservation of 
authority related to the commander-in-chief of the expedition^ without the words 
of qualification to which General Kearney testifies; and it is worthy of note 
that, though a. witness of the prosecution. Captain Turner, was present at the 
addresq, the prosecution have not thought proper to bring him to sustain Gene- 
ral Kearney thus contradicted. . . 

A few detached passages from the testimony will c(how how niaterlally Gene- 
ral Kearney is contradicted, in other respects, upon this point of the command: — 

Oeneral Kearney. — *' By the act of Commodore Stockton, the sailors and marines 
were placed under my command, I commanded them on the expedition." 
- Commodore Slockian. — *' During which march! performed all^ihe duties whiol^ 
I supposed devolved on the commander-in-chief *' 

General Kearney,'--*' 1 exercised no conlmand whatever over Commodore 
Stockton, nor did 'he exert any whatever over me,** 

Commodore Stockton, — *'I was in the A^&i^ of sending my aid-de-camp to Gene- 
ral Kearney to inform him what time I wished jtomove in the morning; and I 
always decided on the rdute we should take, fuad when and where we should 
encamp." 

General Kearney. — " The troops under my command marched into Los Ange- 
les on the lOtt of January." 

Commodore Stockton. — '* And when we marched into- the city, I led the way, at 
the head of the advanced guAr4" 

Getverai Kearney. — ''On the march I at no time considered Commodore Stock- 
ton under ray direction, nor did i, ai any time, consider myself under his," 

Commodore Stockton. — " I observed the guns being unlimbered; I was told it 
- was done by order of General Kearney to return the fire of the enemy; / 
ordered the guns limbered up, and the forces to cross the river before a shot was 
fired." '*! observed that the men of the right flank had been formed into a 
square, and General Kearney at their head, I sent my aid-de-oamp, Mr. Gray, 
to General Kearney, with instructions to move thai sguare^ and two pieces of 
artillery, immediately up the hilL" 

General Kearny, — ''During our march man v messages were brought to me 
from Commodore Stockton*; those messages I looked upon as suggestions and 
expressions of his' wishes, I have since then learned that he considered them in 
the light of orders." - • 

Commodore Stockton, — "I sent for Captain Emory; I asked him by whose 
order the camp was making below the hill. He said by General Kearney's order, 
I told him to go to General Kearney and tell him that it was my order that the 
camp should benmmediately moved- to the top of the hill/' " I sent my aid-de- 
camp, Mr. Gray, to General Kearney, itith instructions to move," &c. "The 
witness, (Commodore Stockton,) in enumerating- «oine of the orrfcr* given and 
Mome of the details executed by himself, meant merely to cite instances in which 
General Kearney reaxjnised and acknowledged his (the witness's) command-inr 
chief. on the field of battle as well as in the miirch," * 

General Kearney, — ** During our march, his (Commodore Stockton's) authority 
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and oommand. Hough U did wit extend oper me, or aoer tke troopt which he had 
himself ffiven me, extended far beyond," Ae, 

Commod&rt Stockton, — *' Commodore K F. Stockton begs leare to add, ke., that 
he wUhea to be nnderatood as meaning distinetlj to convej the idea that Oenoal 
Kearney was fally inrested with the command of the troops in the battles of the 8th 
and 9th of January, bitbjict to the orders of him^ the witness, a* con M andbk-ut- 
CHiBF. Most and nearly all the execution of details was oonfided to General Kear- 
ney as sxcoxn in command." '* He could not attempt to enumerate and specify 
the many and important acts of Oeneral Keaniey as second in command" '* Wh^ 
the troops arrired at San Bernardo, I made my head-quarters a mile or two 
miles in advance of the camp; and / sent to General Kearney to send me the 
wtarines and a piece of artiuenf, which was imnnediaidtf done." *'/ ordbkxd 
the troops all to lie down," dec, ** After having dirbctbd the troops to be formed, 
Ac., 1 took the marine guard and two pieces of tnrtillery," Ac **0n my return, 
/ gave ORDBRs where the different oncers and troops were to be quartered, and 
ORDBun the ssanejlag" Ac. 

General Kearney, — **I exerted no oommand whatorer orer Commodore StodL- 
ton, nor did he exert any whatever over me," 

Lieutenant Gray, — "Question. — ^Did you bear an order from Commodore 
Stockton on the 8th of Januaij, in the field, to Oeneral Kearney? if so, stats 
the order and all the circumstances. 

** Answer. — I did bear an order from Commodore Stockton to General Kearney 
on the 8th of January, on the field of battle* The enemy had been observed to 
withdraw his guns from the height. The Commodore directed me to j^ to 
General Kearney, and say to liim to send a square and a field-piece immediately 
op on the height, to prevent the enemy's returning with their guns. I went 
and ^ve him we order^ and, on my return to Commodore Stockton, observed the 
division or square of General Kearney moving towards the hilL 

"Question. — Did you beav that order to General Kearney in your character of 
aid-de-camp to Commodore Stockton, the conunander-in chief? 

" Answer. — Yes." 

"Question by the ludge-advocate. — Do you reoolleot the words and manner in 
which you delivered that order ; did you deliver it so that General Kearney 
must have received it as an ordjcr, or merely as a suggestion ? 

•• Answer. — I carried it a« on order, in the usual respectful way. How Gene- 
ral Kearney received it, I, of course, cannot say. He aid not show, by his man- 
ner, that it was disagrecaUle to him, accordihg to the l>e9t of mv recoUection." 

Finally, I shall eonclude thjs point by showing that General keamey did not, 
and could not, at any time, have considered himself the commander of the 
expedition, or of the troops composing it, and was not so considered by the 
army officers who had accompanied him into California, and were there. 
Because, ' . • 

1. The place which General Keamey held in the expedition was that which 
hod been oefore assigned to a lieutenant of the navy, serving i|nder Commodore 
Stockton, and this Gsnend Kearney knew. Thia is the testimony of Conimo- 
dore Stockton: — 

'* After the forces had been paraded preparatory to the march, and I was 
about mounting my horse. General Kearney came to me and inquired, who was 
to command the troops. I said to him» Lieutenant Rowan, fnd lieutenant of 
the Cyane, would command them, lie gave- jne to understand that he would like 
to command the troops, and, after some fbrther convergation on the subject, / 
a^freed to appoitU him to the 'command, and immediately sent for Lieutenant 
Kowan," Ac. 

2. Because, at the moment of receiving the appointment, he wsm inlbrmed that 
the command-in-chicf was reserved, by Commodore Stockton. This is Commo- 
dore Stockton's testitaony to this point :£— 

**^I immediately sent for Lieutenant Rowan, and, ossenvbling the officers that 
were near at hand, stated to them that General Kearney had volunteered to take 
command of the troopd, but that I relained my own position as commander-in' 
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chief, I directed my aid-de-camp, and the commissarj who was ^^ith me, to 
t<ike a note of what I said on the occasion." 

And to the same effect is the testimony of Lieutenant Gray and Lieutenant 
Minor, and the certificate of Lieutenant Kowan. 

3. Because hoth General Kearney and th& officers under him received and 
obeyed the orders of Commodore Stockton,, in some instances in opposition to 
those first given by General Ketoney, both en the march and in the battles. 
The evidence on this point need not be recapitulafted. Commodore Stockton 
testifies to it, Lieutenant Gray testifies to it, Lieutenant Minor testifies to it, 
and Lieutenant Emory t^fifies to having received and obeyed orders from Coi|i- 
modore Stockton. 

4. Because Lieutenant Emory, attached to General Kearney's dragoon escort, 
and acting as assistant adjutapt-general, did not make his official report of losses 
in action in the expedition to Genjeral Kearney, but to Commodore Stockton. 
True, General Kearney says this was done "without his knowledge or consent;" 
but that is only the stronger proof that he was not regarded or respected as the 
commander-in-chief, even by bis confidential supporters and military family. 

' 5. Because he admitted to Colono) Russell, as appears repeatedly in Colonel 
Russell's testimony) that he was serving under Commodore Stockton, and had beep 
serving under him from San D^ego. ' ^ 

6. Because, when I delivered to him, and he read in my presence, my letter 
to him of 17th January; in which is this passage: — 

**I' learned also in conversation with you thai on ihe march from San Diego, 
rec^ly, to this place, you entered upon and discharged 'duties implying an 
acknowledgment on your part of sui^RSMAcr io Commodore Stockton,'* he made 
no denial of it, or objection to it. 

7j Because, on the 16th of January, he applied, in writing, to Commodore 
Stockton, '* advising' and ** offering'' "to take .one-half of the command, and 
march to ** form a junction," &q., addressing Commodore Stockton in that letter 
as " Governor of California, commanding United StiUes forces J* 

On the eighth day of the trial General Kearney testified as follows : — 

" Question^ — Do you know whether the officers of the battalio)i raised it and 
marched it under commission from Commodore Stockton ? / 

"Answer. — I have always understood that Lieutenant-Colonel. FremOnt had 
raised that battalion under the direction of Commodore Stockton. 

" Question. — With what coinmission ? ' •» 

" Answer. — I never heard of Commodore Stockton conferring a commission on 
Lieutenant- Colonel Fremo^U further than having appointed him military coni- 
mandant of California.'' • . • ^ ' 

The object of this inquiry was n9t, by any means, to get an opportunity to 
discredit the witness. The object was to ascertain bcfqre the court that the bat- 
talion was enlisted, organized, and officered exclusively under naval authority, 
and so, of course, subject to the orders of the naval commander i and aJso to 
ascertain if these facts were not within the knowledge of the witness when he 
attempted to get command' of the battalion in opposition to Commodore Stock- 
ton; both being inquiries pertinent to the issues of th^ trial, and the facts 
being what was desired. But the nature of the last answer was such as to 
leave the original inquiries unsettled and to open a new one. 

The answer was this : — '*/ never heard of Commodore -Stockton's conferring a 
oommission on Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont further than having appointed him 
military commandarit of California" 

And the new qiiestion I'srised was whether, in fact, the witness had ** never 
heard'* of a matter so notorious in that country. Accordingly, on the next day. 
General Kearney having mentioned the receipt on the i6th, December, 1846, of 
a certain communication from Commodore Stockton^ this question was put: — 

•* Question. — Did not Commodore Stockton, in that communication, injoimyou 
that Captain Fremont had been appointed by him major, and Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie, of the marines, captain, in the California battalion ?" 

And, a copy of the paper having be^n shown to the vfitness, he answered : — 

" Answer. — Among tne papers sent to mtf by Commodore Stockton on the 16th 
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December, woi a copy of his letter to the Navy Department, dated Angast 28, 
1846, the second para^ph of which states that he had organised a Cfuifbmia 
battalion of mounted riflemen, by the appointment of all the necessary officers, 
and received them as volunteers in the service of the United States ; that Cap" 
tain Fremont was appointed mc^or, and Lieutenant Oilleipie captain of ike bat' 
iaiionJ* 

Again, on the 13th day of the trial, two other papers were shown to the wit- 
ness, with this qnestion : — 

*' Were not copies of these two* papers, describing him (Fremont) as Major 
Fremont, among those furnished to you by Commodore Stockton at San Diego? 
And were not copies of them filed m. the War Department by yon since yonr 
return from Caliiomia and after your arrival in this city in S^tember last 7 

''Answer, (after reading over the papers.) — I think that copies of these 
papers were famished to me by Commodore Stockton,'* 

To the latter part of the question, '* Were they not filed by yon in the War 
Department since your return from California and &fler your arrival in this city 
in September last." " I see on the papers the certificate of Captain Townsend 
that I did so ; / think Captain Tbwnsend is mistaken" 

But on the following day he fidmitted that Captain Townsend was not mis- 
taken^ that the papers nad been put into his hands by Commodore Stockton in 
December, 1846, and had been filed by him in the War Office as late as the 21st 
September last ? From all this, however, it only resulted tha^ he had seen of the 
appointment of Fremont as major; that he had " never heard" of it was not yet 
disproved. • % 

This was accomplished in his testimony on the ninth day, when \ie admitted 
SES follows : — 

" Commodore Stockton did inform mo, in tb^ oonversation alluded to, between 
ns, that California had been conquered in J'uly and August of the same year, 
(this conversation was held in December,) and that Mty'or Fremont had gone to 
the North to raise men." Ac. 

In the. same connection ^d for the same purpose the question arose whether 
Lieutenant Gillespie, of the marine corps, was not also an officer of the bat- 
talion ; and the answer of the witness was again such as not only to lea^ve the 
original (fuestion open,*but to raise the new one, which brings the subject withia 
■ this branch of my defence. The witness's answer was as follows : — 

" Captain Gillespie had marched with me frpm San Diego to Los Angeles, 
and was serving ^nder mel If his Company was with the California battalion I 

DID NOT KNOW IT." 

It appeared, however, on examination, that the same communication -(of 28th 
August, 184C)*that informed the 'Witness that Fremont had been appointed 
major of the battalion also informed him that Gillespie had been appointed 
/captain in it. It further appeared that; in the surgeon's list of 'killed and 
wounded in the actions of 8th and 9th January, furnished by Lieutenant £mor^ 
to General Kearney, and byhim sent to the. department. Captain Gillespie is 
reported as an officer of the California battalion ; and Captain Gillespie himself 
gave the following emphatic testimony :-^ 

" Question. — Did you at any time communicate to General Kearney your rank' 
and position in the California battalion? If so^when an4 where was that com- 
munication made? 

•* Answef. — I did communicate to General Kearney my position in the battalion 
'■ on the 5th of December, 1846, about one o'cloclc in the day, in the mountains ' 
about half-way between Santa Maria and Santa Isabel. When I met him I 
was at the head of a detachment of volunteers and sailors, I having been Ordered 
by Commodore Stockton, to proceed to Warner's Pass' to communicate with' 
General Kearney." ' 

These inquiries concerning the raising and officering of the battalion were to 
matters connected intimately with the issues of the trial, and the answers of 
the witness seemed to indicate a consciousness of it. But I do not desire to pre- 
sent them in any other light than as instances of defective and equivocating 
memory, and in that jriiew affi^^ting the general credit of his testimony. 
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Under thiB same infirmity* of ipemorj I am willing to cl^s the extraordinary 
facilitj of omission betr&yed by the witness in his manner, which seems to be 
habitual, of half-telling ^here tohole-tdling is essentiaL Thus : On the third day 
of the trial he commences an answer in thes^ words : — ^•*About the 14th Janu« ' 
ary, 1847, 1 received from Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont a communication, dated,'* 
&c. — the inference being, of course, that my communication was voluntary ; the 
fact (and nlost important one, too) being that it was drawii out by no less than 
Jour importunate letters that I had before received. Again, in continuation of 
the same narration : — ** On the day subsequent, viz^ on the 17th January, Lieu- 
tenant-Col oiwl Fremont came to my quarters^ and in conversation," oc. — the 
inference being, of course, that' I went at my own instance, whereas the fact 
(most material and relevant, and deciding the character of the interview) turnetjL 
out that I went in compliance with the written request of the witness to see me 
"on business/' Again, same day: — ''I was first met by a detachment from 
Commodore Stockton/' &c. . . . . . '* It came from Commodore Stockton to give 

me information/' &c.; the inference being that U went voluntarily or 

was sent by Commodore Stockton of his own motion, — ^the important fact ap- 
pearing, however, when Commodore Stockton came on the stand, three weeks 
after, Siat it was sent out at the written request of General Kearney for a party 
*'to open communication with him," &c. So, in the same letter making this 
application, he writes to Commodore Stockton ^ follows : — *^Tour exprea^^ by Mr, 
Carson, was met on the Del Norte^ avd your mail must have 'reacJUi Washington 
at least ten days ^t'/ice"— omitting the material fact that Mr. Carson, in addition 
to being m^t, was lilcewise turned tack, and leaving the inference that he had 
gone on. Again, in his testimony on the sixth day of the trial, speaking of his 
position on the hill of San Bernardo,- the witness says : — " I statea to the doctor 
and others tiiat we. would leave next morning, which we accordingly did ; Xieu- 
iejiant Gray, of the navy, with a gallant command of jailors and marines, having 
come into our damp the night previous' — the inference beibg that^jieutenant 
Gray and his command came voluntarily or bv chance into the camp, the fact' 
being that it was a dettiehment of two hundred and ^fleen men sent f^om San 
Diego expressly for the relief of General Kearney's camp and in pursuance of - 
his repeated ureent calls for sucoour—one of them (that by Lieutenant Beale, 
Mr. Carson, and the Indian) conveyed through the enemy's lines and an insur- 
gent population Under circumstances of devotion and courage unsurpassed, but 
no mention of which is found in the official report or in any part of the testi- 
mony of General Kearney. ^ • 
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The following statement is appended in a note to' Mr, Benton* s Speech^ 
July J 1848, on ihe brevet nomination of General Kearney, See 
Appendix to Congressional Globe, 1848. • . ' 

Mr. Carson has since arrived in Washington and given me the following state- 
ment in relation to the turning back« the truth of which, as of every thing else 
that he says, I underwrite:—*- 

Statement of Mr. C. Carson. 

I met GenerJEi). Kearney with his troops on the 6th of December, <a short dis- 
titnce below Santa .F6. I had heard before of their coming, and, when I met 
them, the first thing I told them was that they weVe " too late" — that California 
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WM oonqaered, and the United. Statee flag raised in all parti of the oomtrr. 
But General Kearney said he would 00 on, and said something about going to 
establish a civil government. I told him a civil government was already 
established, and Colonel Fremont appointed governor, to commence as soon as 
he returned from the North, some time in thst very month, (October.) 

General Kearney said that that was no difference, — that he was a friend of 
Colonel Fremont, and he would make him governor himself. He began from the 
first to insist on my turning back to guide him into California. I told him I eooM 
not turn back; that I had pledged myself to Commodore Stockton and Oolond 
Fremont to take their despatches through to Washington city, and to return with 
them as far as New Mexico, where my family lived, and to carry them all the 
way back if 1 did not find some one at Santa F6 that I could trust as well as I 
could myself; that I had promised them I would reach Washington in sixty 
days, and that they should have return despatches from the ^vemment in one 
hundred and twenty days. I had performea so much of the journey in the ap- 
pointed time, and, in doing so, had already worn out and killed thirty-four mules; 
that Stockton and Fremont had given me letters of credit to persons on the way 
to furnish me with all the animtQs I needed, and all supplies to make the trip 
to Washington and back in the one hundred and twenty days; 4knd that I was 
pledged to them &nd could not disappoint them; ^d, besides, that I was under 
more obligations to Colonel Fremont than tp any other man alive. Qeneral 
Kearney would not hear any such thing as my going on. H^ told me he was a 
friend to Colonel Fremont and Colonel Benton, and all the family, and would 
send on the despatches by Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had been with Colonel Fremont 
in his ex[4oring party, and was a good friend to him, and would take the de- 
spatches through and bring them iMick as ouick as I could. 

When he could not persuade me to turn back; he then told me tiiat he had a 
right to make me go with hipi, and insisted on his right ; and I did not consent 
to turn back till he had made roe believe that he had a right to order me; and 
then, as Mr. Fitzpatrick was going on with the despatches, and General Kearney 
seemed such a good.friend of the Colonel's, I let him take me back; and I guided 
him through, but with great hesitation, and had prepared every thing to escape 

in the night before they started, and made known my intention to ' Maxwell, 

who urged me not to do so. 

More than twenty times on the road General Kearney told me about his being 
a friend to Colonel Benton and Colonel Fremont, and all their family, and that 
he intended to make Colonel Fremont the Governor of Califimiia ; and all this 
of his own accord, as we were travelKng along or in camp, and without my 
asking him a word about H. I say more than twenty times, for I cannot re- 
member how many times,, it was such a common thing for him to talk about it 

THis statement I mptke at the request of Senator Benton, but had muob rather 
be examined in a court of justice, face to face with General Kearney, and tl^ere 
tell at once all that X know about General Kearney's battles and conduct in 
California. 
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Extract from Appendix to Senator fientorCs Speech in Executive Ses- 
siorij on the brevet nomination of Brigadier' Generc^l Kearney for 
Major- Generaly delivered Jidy^ 1848, and printed in Appendix to 
Congressional Globe of thai date. 

QUESTION OF SUPRBMACT BBTWXEN COMMODORB STOCKTON AND GENXRAL KXARNET 

IN CALIFORNIA. 

1. Note from Mr. Robert Semple, editor of the " CaUfomian," dated April 24^ 
1847, asking him to state the circumstances of the nuiroh and campaign from 
San Diego to Lo9 Angeles, taken from the " Califomiaoi'' of July 17, 1847. 

■ • 

Monterey^ April 24, 1847. 

Bear Sir : — Some facts have come to m j knowledge, which make it proper for 
me to request jou to write the facts wiiioh occurred at San Diego previous to .the 
march of the American forces on Los Angeles, and the manner of conducting 
the campaign ; not for publication, or U^ l^ .used without jour permission, but to 
be kept, that it may be used, should such necessity drlse. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant; 
' - R. Semflb. 

S. W. Kearnit, 

brigadier- General and Oovemor of Calif omia. 



2. Statement of Mr. Semple in the ** Califbmian^' of the 17th of July, near 
three months after writing the above note, shpwine that it was written to Qene- 
ral Keamev in consequence of a communication from Commodore Stockton of 
the 10th 01 March previous, asserting bis supremacy of command in the San 
Diego and Los Angeles expedition ; and t,hki General Kearney made no answer 
to it, but held the editor to his accountabiUty- if he should publish Stockton's 
statement and the vouchers which accompanied it. 

The above letter was written on mv return to Monterey, and afler the receipt 
of Commodore Stockton's letter and the accompanying documents. Several 
days passed, and, having received no answer, I called on the General and in- 
formed him of the purport/ of Commodore Stockton's letter, and be refused to 
release me from responsibility in the publication of the papers alluded to. I 
immediately wrote to Commodore Stockton, informing him of the fact, and ask- 
ing if he insisted on their publication. My great object ill delaying the papers 
was, that it was a personal difiSculty between Kearney and Stockton, and might 
be much ))etter settled in the United States, and would be productive of no good 
here, either to the parties or to the country. 



3. Commodore Stockton's letter to the Editor of the <* Califomian," 10th of 
March, 1847, asserting bis own command in the expedition, and contradicting 
an editorial article of the 13th of February, in that paper, claiming the com- 
mand for Kearney. 
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United States Frigate CoNGsxas, 
Harbour of San Diego, March 10^ 1847. 

TO THE XDITORa Of THE "CALIFORNIAN," MONTS&ET: — • 

Gentlemen : — In an editorial article in the '^ Califomian" of the 13tii Fehra- 
arj, you may find the following piiragraph : — 

" Cominodore Stockton announced to the officers that the whdU expedition was 
placed under the command of Qeikeral Kearney, himself holding his station as 
Commander-in-chief of Califbmia, and General Kearney did command the whole 
eatpedition." 

• I take the first opportunity to say to you that the aiboye paragraph is not tnie 
in any one of its important particulars. It is not trve that L placed the wMe 
txpedition under the eoffimand of General Kearney, nor did I so announce it. 

On the reouest of General Kearney, and with the oonsei^t of Lieutenant 
Rowan, (to wnom, with the consent of Lieutenant Minor, who had previously 
held.it, I had given the command only the night hcfore,) I appointed General 
Kearney to command the troops, and so announced it r-at the same time, stated 
distTnctly .that I still retainea m^ own position as Commander-in-chief. The 
word California did not pass my lips upon that occasion. 

Now, Messrs. Editors^ if you say that I delegat^, or intended to del^iite, to 
General Kearney, or to any one else, any part of iny ddty or authority as the 
director of the expedition or Commander-in-chief of the forces, or that General 
Kearney, or any other perM>n but myself exercised, or pretended to exercise, 
any sucn power or authority from the time we Hit San IMeffo until we arrived 
at the Ciuaad de los Angeles, then I must say to you -that SH such statemaits 
are false. 

But, Messrs. Editors, it is quite true that '' Commodore Stockton did leave 
San Die^o at the head of the forces at his oommandf'^ and marched into the 
Ciudad de loe Angeles in the same way. 

There are other, moqt glaring misstatemente in th.9 editorial referred to, which, 
no doubt, in due season, will 1^ corrected. In .the mean time, go (ou 

Sic iter ad astra. 

. Your bbedient servant, 

R. F. Stockton. 

P.S. — ^This communioatiaQ has been ddayed in the hope that I could be at 
Monterey before this time. 



.4. Letter from Purser Speideii» of the 10th of March, to the same Editor, con- 
tradicting the same editorial, avowing himself the author of a letter in which an 
account of the expedition was given, and Commodore Stockton treated as the 
Commander-in-chief. 

United States Ship Congress, 
San Diego, March 16, 1847. 

TO THE EDITORS OP THE "CALIFORNIAN," MONTEREY: — 

Gentlemen :-«I h(ive noticed, in an extra sheet of your paper, under date of 
the 28th of January last, an account of the battles of the 8th and 9th of January, 
on the banks of Son Gabriel and plains of the Mesa, taken from k communica- 
tion from an officer of the Confess, dated Ciudad de los Angeles, 14th January. 

On referring to a " Califomian" of the 13th February following, I find ih the 
• editorial column of that paper the following sentences, having ' reference to the 
communication referred to :-^ 

" Our object in referring to this letter is to do Justice to two brave and dis- 
tinguished officers. General Kearney and Captain >l^rviqe." 

The writer of this letter states that, ip the march from San Diogo to Lot 
Angeles, the whole was under the immediate command of Commodore Stoek- 
ton ; while the truth is, that. previous to taking up the line of march, Comm> 
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dore St(H;ktoa anndcmced to the oMcera that the whole expedition wa§ placed 
mider the command of General Kearney, himself holding ^is station as Com« 
mander-in-chief of California) and General Kearney did command the wholo 
expedition, and Captain Turner the dragootis alluded to. 

As the writer oi the communication referred to is the suhscriher, he now re- 
quests you to publish the enclosed papers, marked A and B, that the public 
m^ judge who the party is, dealing in error and untruths. 

Shoulcf the truth of the communication, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, 
b« sustained by the evidence adduced, t^e editors must see, and the public too» 
tiie palpable misrepresentation of the editorial report. 

The undersigned has nothing to do with the notices of the editors in defend- 
ing the military character of General Kearney and Captain Mervine, which it 
'was not his intention to attack, and he leaves it with the public to judge how far 
his expression in th<e communication, " The stieoess attenaing the Calijomians in 
their jight with Captain Mervine, and afterwards with General Kearney, made 
them very hold and arrogant" is a matter of notoriety. 

The only object of the Undersigned in making the communication was that 
you, sirs, might giye publicity to an event that would be interesting to your 
American readers, at least, not dreaming it would call forth so unjust an attack 
by you upon his veracity. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Speiden. 



5.. Statement' of four naval officers, of the 9th of March, attesting that Commo- 
dore Stockton was Commander-in-chief in that expedition : — 

San Dikjo, March 9, 1847. 

Sir :— In answer to your letter of the 8th instant, .we ha,ve to state that the 
expedition from San Diego to the Ciudad dcr los'Angdes was conceived and 
fitted out by Commodore Stockton, and commanded by him as Commander-in- 
chief, .and as such he was recognised from its conception to its successful tormi- 
nation at the Ciudad de los Angeles. 

Commodore Stockton gave aU orders and directions during the march com- 
porting with the dignity of Commander-in-^ief, and all fla^ of truce were re- 
ferred to him. Commodore Stockton replied to General Flores (who signed 
himself Commander-in-chief and Governor of California.) that he would haye 
nothing to do with any man, or set of men, who .did not i^knowled^e him 
(Commodore Stockton) as Commander-in-chief and 'Governor of California. 

AVe consider General Kearney as second in command from the time V7^ left^ 
San Diego to the termination of the expedition ; and wo believe he was so con- 
sidered by all the officers of the expedition. 
With the highest respect, we remain your obedient servants, 

S. C. Rowan, LI, U, S. N. and Major^ 
Geo. Minor, Lt, U. S, N, and Q. M, ^ 

J. 2iEiLiN, 1st Lt, U, S. N, and Bt. Capt, and A» Bttt, 
"W. SfELDEN, Pm-a&r U, S, N, and Com*p, 



6. Statement of fifteen naval officers, including the other four, attesting the 
' truth of the narrative contained in the letter of Purser Speiden to the Editor of 
the "Californian." The letter is a detailed narrative, written immediately after 
the expedition, and, in recounting events, always speaking of (commodore Stock- 
ton as Cumm^nder4n-chief, it hot being known at Los Angeles at the time* of 
writing that letter, (14th January,) that General Kearney claimed to have been 
the commander. 
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We th« underaigned, offioers ef the United States Ship Congress, who ftoeom- 
panied the troops under the command of Commodore R. F. Stockton, in the 
march from San Diego to the Ciudad de los Angeles, and who were present 
during the fight of the 8th and 9th of January, do certify to the oorrectneaa of 
the a&ve narration. 

J. Guest, Acting Lieutenant. 

W. H. Thomson, Acting Lieutenant, 

J. ZiiLEN, lit Lieut. andBvt. Capt. U. 8:M. C. 

J. M. Duncan, Acting Master. 

C. Etirsfield, Assistant Surgeon. 

T. Lee, Midshipman, 

B. F. Wells, Midshipman* 

P. H.' Haywood, Midshipman and Acting LieuL 

on the march. 

R. C. DUTAL, " « « 

W. Simmons, Com.'s Clerk. 
J. SouTHWiCK, Carpenter, 
J. Peed, Sailmaker. 

I cheeHully coincide in the opinion expressed by the abQTe4)amed offioen. 

Q. MiNOE, Lieut U. S. N. and Quartermaster 

on the march, 

IMiere the written, accoont of cor march on the -Ciudad de los Angeles to be 
circumstantially correct.- 

S. C. Rowan, Lieut. U. 8. N. and Mc^or of Brigade, 

We do hereby certify that we have compared the above copy with the com- 
munication made by I^irser Speiden to Walter Colton, Editor of the " Califor- 
nian," and find it to be a correct copy. 

J. W. Livingston, Lieut. Com'g United States 

Frigate Congress. 
S. MosELT, Surgeon, Uniied Skates Frigate Congress, 
United States Ship Congress, 
San Diego, March 11, 1847. 



7. Official Letter from General Kearney to Commodore Stockton, at Los An- 
geles, January 13, applying to Commodore Stockton, as his Commander-in-chie( 
for leave to take part of the command, and to go to the relief of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fremont. 

Head-Quabters, Armt of the West, 
Ciudad de los Angeles, U. C, January 13, 1847. 

Sir : — ^I fear, from the armiftic^ which I this morning saw, signed by Iden- 
' tenant-Colonel Fremont, and sent to me by you, that our countrymen under 
Colonel Fremont are entirely ignorant of our being here ; that they are embar- 
rassed in their movements. And I furthet fear that, unless something is done 
at once to inform them of the true state of affairs here, they may capitolato and 
retire to the upper country. 

To avoid so serious an evil, I advise and offer to take one-half of this com- 
mand, — from 250 to 300 men, — and march at once to form a junction with 
Lieutenimt-Colonel Fremont . . • 

Very respectfully^our obedient servant^ 

S. W. Kearney, Brig.-GeneraL 
Commodore R. F. Stockton, 

Governor of California^ commanding U. S. Forces. 

A true copy. E. D. Townsend, 

. Assistant Adfjutant-GeneraL 
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S. Letter of Puner Sp«i4ea, rcferred'to ia hig letter of the 16Ui March, 1847, 
above set forth. 

(IVom the Cali/omia Extra, of January 28, 184T.) 

The folloiriiig latter is from aa offieec ^ttoohed bo the command of Commodore 
Stockton, and deacribea with f^raphio force the ODgagements which took place on 
' the maioh to the Faebhi; — 

"CiUDAD DX Loa AmoklEs, January 14, 1S47. . 

" I seite the moment to vtite you a few hasty tinea, which mn j posBiblj reach 
yoa throufrh the agency of a friend. Id mj la«t yon were informed of the oat- 
.break of (he inanrgeola of California, and the troublawe should have for our 
■ Commodore to quell them. The plan of Commodore Stockton, of which Unformed 
yoK a feus teeeka ago, haa • been fully carried out. Alike head of the foreei iUhia , 
command, amounltnff to .about six hundred, including the detachment of the firtt 
regiment of United Statet dragoon*, tinder GeMral Keameg, he tejl San Diego oa 
the morning of the 29lh December, determined again to enter the capital, take pos- 
aesaion, and put down the i'osarrection. Our line of march was through a rough 
and nountainoua country of nearly one hnndred and fifty milesj with impa£- 
meuts on &yirj side, to say nothing of the constant apprehenaions of attack, 
both da;y and night, by our epeiny on the way. Our march was, uotrwithstand'' 
ing. rapid, and, although performed moatly by anilor troops, would have done 
credit to the best-traiaed army in the world.' - 

"On the morning of the Sthof January we foand onradres, after several days' 
bard marching and fatigue, in theviQinityof tberiTwSan Ga&riel, on the north 
bank of which the enemy bad fortiBed'themselTes, to the number of fire hundred 
well-mo uDt«d men, with four pieces of artillerj^, and iu a poaition ao command- 
ing that it seemed impossible to gun any point by which our troopa could be 
protected from the moat galling. fire of their artillery. They had formed, as I 
before, said, on thenorth bank, within three hundred jaxds of the river, and 
preaental a front, coDaistin^ of their whole force, ia three divieione, one on our 
right, the other on our left, and the third in front oi the artillery. Our whole 
line advanced, whil^ a skirmish W^s kept up by a part; of the enemy and ade- 
tachmenC of our riflemea. Oa reaching the tmUk ndf of the rirer, the Commodore 
di'smtnmled, forded the utream, comthandai the troops to pass oBCTt which thetfdid 
promptti/, under the brisk fire <f, the atemy'a artHlerg on (Se oj^Dwife bank. . The 
Commodore ordered that the artillery she " " ' ' " opposite tide 

of the river was gained, Assoonaslfyil targe,' to take 

the hia direcUg m the teeth of the eaemy'i in the entire 

possession of the prominent mini they Mu pt nas mode 

by the Colitbrniacs to out off our pack-ho ill of which, 

howerer, with the exception of a ie* hpi r rear in the 

most creditable manner. I am not suSt .ctica to give 

a definite account of the battle ; fyU t) i determined 

courage and bravery of our Commodore gi nee of a vio- 

toriout result of this brilliant affair. Th< b^ the Com- 

modore before the charge was made np [ in gunnery 

and foudncBs for eiercising ' big guna' r advantage 

than on this occasion,) overthrowing tlu just poured 

forth iu tliunder in our luidst. Finding nd oar artil- 

lery haring gained the desired point, a o np for some 

time, the Commodore continuing to aim to lie doKn 

until Uie mvminl he teas ready to fire, bi le and brace 

fellows' libes were saved, aa the Califomx : to fire ihar 

artillery wUh much effect,. For' brevity particiilars. 

llaving driven onr enemy before us, we ;he night en 

' the very hill they had tried so hard to dt ded (as titej 

said) ' to eat ua up.', Ihe number of th vos not po*- 

sible for us to ascertain, as they oarriM ir horaea all 
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' ** 9ih January. — The enemy met us a«un to-day on the plains of the Mess, near 
the cit j, and with bold and det^mined effort tried our lines on every side in a 
brisk cannonading, with several attempts to charge in upon as. The battle 
was kept up spiritedly for two hours and a half, when General Flores said to his 
men, * I have but another dischar^ of artillery to make, and m^ last request 
is that you will make a bold and determined charge as our last mort.' This 
they attempted ; but the firm and steady course in which our troops continued 
to defend themselves repelled the attempt at a charge, and we found oarselTos 
again victorious in the second day's fight. The first day's fight lasted one hour 
and a half. At night we encamped near the battlo-ground, and on the morning 
of the 10th marched into the city, and took possession while the adjacent hills 
were glistening with the lances of our enemies, whom we. forced to disperse. 
When it is recollected that all our work to defend ourselves, our ba^^a^e- 
wagons, cattle, horses, an^ pack-mules, had to be done on foot, while our ene- 
mies were mounted on first-rate horses, is it not remarkable that we should have 
been so successful? But it was done on the glorious 8th of January, togethtf 
with the following day. Of the result of both days we are proud to boast ; bat 
the 8th was inde^ a brilliant affair: our war-cry was ' New Orleans 1' I can 
say nothing here of the officers and men individually ; but no doubi JuU Jusiicc 
wtU be done ioitUbyihe official repoii of the Commodore, 

** I give the aboye facts, bein^ piyself an eye-witness to the events of the two 
days, and glad that I live to wrtbe vou^ 

** The success atiendine the Californians in iheir fight with Captain Nervine at 
San^Pearo, and aftecwai^ vrith Gkntral Kearney at San Fas^^, made them 
very bold and arrogant; and every man of us was determined to retrieve, if pos- 
sible, the credit of the Ajnerican arms in this country. Yoiirs, &c" 



IVom tne Correspondence of (hi Richmond Inquirer* 

We have never known more regret to be expressed upon the retirement of 
any Senator than that which has'K»ll6wed the annouiicement of the resignation 
of Stockton. Ail parties, sects* and factions are united in opinion on this mat- 
ter. Ail lament the loss of his ability, whole-souled patriotism, and experience 
to this country ; ajid all deplore the event because of those excellent qualities of 
head and heart which have shoi^e so conspicuously in the social world. Many 
now regard it as a foregoqe conclusion that the pliant Sailor-Senator is to be 
Secretary of the Navy. There . are no two opinions about his being pre-emi- 
nently the man fioc the place. ^ 

•^— ^■^^"— ^— ^^^""^^"-^^ 

From the Aiexahdria (Ya.) Age. 

ON DIT8. . 



The resignation of Commodore Stockton, the notice of which was published 
in our lat»t issue, has given rise to much speculation— ^ome aisserting that it 
was occasioned by the pressure of his own privsite business, which is said to be 
6ufficiei;itly overwhelming to occupy his whole time, and others that it was pre- 
dicated upon the assumption of still. higher honours in the councils of the nar 
iion. The latter class of speculators assign to him the position of Secretary of 
;the Navy, in the Cabinet oi General Pierse ; and the B^timore American and 
Washington Republic, acting upon the hypothesis that they speak by authority, 
.^ve utterance to the opinion which they entertain of the distmguished Senator, 
Ml terms as creditable to themselves as to the object of their commendation. 
ReiMl:-. 

The Washington Republic, referring to the resignation of United States Sena- 
tot Stockton, says: — 



■ . . ', .- ■ ' 

**^hil6 we regret to lose tbe l^natorial services of this distinguished gentle- 
man, we hope that the countrj^ will enjoy the. benefit of his abilities and varied 
experience in some other position." 

We join in the expression of the sKvie wish. If the present able head of the 
Navy Department could be continued in the station vrhich he has filled with 
• such hearty acceptance to the country at laree, it would indeed be a happy cir- 
cumstance ; but} as this is a thing 4u)t'po6Qible, we are rejoiced that his place is 
probably filled by so worthy a succes^pi;.- 

' We are not advised whether there i^ any fpuncTation ibj this speculation, but, 
if there is really any authority for it, we are persuaded that the choice of the 
President could iiot possibly tail upon a gentleman more competent to discharge 
the arduous duties of that' responsible post, or whose elevation to it would be 
n^ore generally acceptable to the country. Senator Stockton has won for him- 
self a leading position in the most dignified assembly of statesmen in the world; 
and the reputation which he has thus acquired as a civilian, coupled with the 
renovm he edjoys as one of the bravest and most.ch^alric of our naval heroes, 
eminently fit and prominently point to him as the man.fer the post to whicli 
public aentim^t has already assigned him. 






Frt>m'ihe NatwndA J)mocra$, (N. Y.) \ 

■ Senator StoCExoN.* " 

' .-•••■'•.•■ . . ' • 

Doubtless' there are wiseacres who fa^ioj^^tba resignation of his Senatorship 

by R. F. Stockton indicative of a ^^ mwiiiiting him in the cabinet of Genertu 
Pierce. Sttanger i^od far worse things might happen; but^ a6 this step has 
long been contemplated, oWik^ toHhe^ pressing demands of ms private business 
and interests, we can 'see .abund4nt; rfeasi^ for his r^sigiiation othir ^haa.'a 
cabinet seat. Commodore i Stockton' WiiS i| candidate foi the Senate more in 
obedience to the solicitation Of his ijbtendbran^ they include pretty much all 
Nfew Jersey — the New Jerety Democracy efpeciaily,— *nrore than from his own 
desire or predilections. We can only regreit Jihtf t, having done so bravely in the 
Senate, he is, perforce of private or other interests, induced to resign a post 
which he has so dignified and honoured.. Just at this time, especially, we regret 
it; for his voice, it strikes us, is the potent one to carry through a thorough re- 
form in that great arm of the national service, yirith which the best 'energies of 
his past life' have .been connect6d-^e navy, ilt any rate, hQ has boldly set 
forth the inefficienov c^ pur present Jiav'al .^y'^teio^ and, in or out of Congress, 
' we believe he will fabouV for a reorganization until it is accompUshed.,' He. is 
not one to take hold o^ the^ plougli a^d ^^% back. . Stockton will be missed from 
the Senate, bothasa legi^laj^r.an^as a'inan,^- 



• f 



. From (he Kewark Eagle. ' 

Cokmodobj&Stockto^— Secret ART. OP THB Navy. • 

y • • '■•' '.' { • '■'. , * . .^ 

The whole nation seeiiis unanimously to point to Commodore Stockton as the 
future Secretary of the Navy under Fraqkjin fierce. Thia vrhole ;world ac- 
knowledges his naval pre-eminence, 4md AcC9i'ds to him the merited renown of 
marine skill and heroism. .' 

It is gratifying to Jerseymen to see such testimony as the following, from the 
remotest bounds of the union, in cbmrnend^dpn of one of whom they are in-, 
stinctively proud. The New Orleans Deka of November 16, in speaking of 
those who will probably compose the new Cabinet luider Franklin Pierce, says: — 

"Should it be deemed expedient to %M tl^jpost of Secretary of the Navy with 
one who would infuse new energy and spifit iiito^a ^^pi^viment of ihe QoVern- 
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ment whkh has luffered to much from old fogykm,-— who would bring to the 
discharge of its duties an esprit de corps which would insure reform, energy, 
and fome degree, of progress in the present old graqnyisms of our nayal ba> 
reaus, — ^we know no prominent Democrat of better qualifications than R. F. 
Slockton, of New Jersey.'* 

We know of no other man whose appointment would receive such uniTersal 
approbation ; and aU parties in New Jersey would feel a proud gratificatioii al 
his selection. 



From the Hunterdon Gazette, (Whig,) N. J. 

CoMMonoRi Stockton and the Nayt BxpARTiisiiT. 

■ It is pretty generally understood that Commodore Stockton- is being wannly 
pressed by his friends as a candi4ate for Secretary of the Navy. (^ all the 
gentlemen we have heard mentioned in connection with that station, we look 
upon the Commodore as the one best qualified to fill the post. We say this 
from no feeling of partiality for Mr. Stockton, personally or politically, but be- 
cause we beliere he is abundantly capable, from his knowledge of naval a^urs* 
to fill, with credit to himself and honour to his native State, the position al- 
luded to. 



From the Trenton !true American, 

Commodore Stockton stands without a rival in naval exploits, and the nation 
unanimously' accords to him pre-eminent (qualifications to discharge the duties 
of that position which, the signs of the times indicate, will at no distant day 
demand his naval tkiUt dauilitless courage, and unflinching patriotism. 



From the Philadelphia Saturday Evenitjig Courier, 
Doings in Washington and Baltimore. 

Dear Coueiee:— JVashington, D. C, June 11. 1852. 

Congresei has been in session near seven months, at an expense to the country 
of one million at least, and without accomplishing any important public busi- 
ness as yet. It will probablv Hdjoum on the 16th of August, that having been 
designated as the day. On Alonday, the election for Mayor of Washington re- 
sulted in favour .of John M. Maury, Democrat, by eight hundred and ninety- 
three mi\jority. 

Having been present during the sitting in Baltimore of the recent Democratic 
Convention for nominating a Presidential oandidi\te, I partook of the intense 
excitement which the occasion inspired, and will furnish such facts, in. relation 
to the closing scenes, as will be likely to interest those of your numerous readers 
who have sought in vain foi! aUy meption of the name of the *' Conqueror of 
California" in the Convention. 

The public mind, outside' the Cohventiop, had settled down to the conviction 
that Commodore Stocktop waa to be the successful favourite, and so he unques- 
tionably would, had his name been simply announced in complli^ice with the 
universal anticipation. There are different explanatious given as, to the neglect 
to fulfil the general jexpectation. in reference to tl^ Senator from New Jersey. 
The Public Ledger of your city,.u|ider the head of *' A narrow escape from b^g 
a Candidate/' credits the Trentoii Stata GaSsette with the assertion that Commo- 
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dore^tookton had a narrow esbape fVom being the Pemocratic candidate for the 
Presidency in this way: — "On Friday, a number of the States, among which 
was Virginia, became tired of voting for the old candidates, and satisfied that it 
was necessary to go for some new man, they determined to yot^ upon any one 
whom the Virginia delegation might agree upon. That delegation discussed 
the question on Friday night and till an early hour on Saturday morning. 
They were nearly equally divided between Stockton and Pierce; but, on taking 
the vote among themselves, Pierce obtained a majority of Dn«, and the delega- 
tion therefore led off for him. , It adds, that a maiority of the New Jersey dele- 
gates were opposed to him, and two of them steadily refused till the l^trto vote 
for him. We know not how much of this statement agrees with the facts, but 
more unlikely things have happened in the Convention." 

This is incorrect, inasmuch as there was at no time "a majority of the New 
Jersey delegates" opposed to their Senator, though the objection of one oi^ two 
ultras did, it is true, prevent that entire unanimity in the Stftte delegation 
without which the friends of the Commodore unwisely determined to Vithhold 
his name. This course was understood to be in compliance with the known 
wishes of Mr. Stockton himself, who had determined that no movement should 
be made in his behalf without the entire acquiescence of the delegation. 

Thus it may justly be said that the presentation of the name of Commodore 
Stockton, and his nomination as a candidate for President of the United States 
by the Convention, was solely prevented by his own independent decision. Had 
his name been but mention^ before )he Convention, it would have been hailed 
with acclamation, for those who were present agree that the strongest feeling 
prevailed ia his favour, both within tne Convention and without. \ At a largo 
meeting held in Monument Square during the previous evening, the mention ojT 
the name of Stockton drew forth such rounds of applause as clearly indicated 
the public sentiment in the city which ho once so gallantly aided in defending. 
The want of the entire unanimity on the part of the New Jersey delegation 
originated from the fact that the Commodore had» on the recent visit' of Mr. 
Webster to Trenton, highly eulogized that eminent statesman, and also ex- 
pressed his estimation of the principles of one of the signers of oulr ever-glorious 
Declaration of Independence. 

These offendes were Still further heightened l>y the daring. assumption that 
the labour of his pwn native State' deserved better encouragement than it re- 
ceived. Such were the very grievous offences which alone prevented the unani- 
mity that would have made a eallant, high-minded citizen of the State of New 
Jersey the next President of the United States. 

Yours, truly. 



JFVtwn a New Jersey Papery June^ 1852. 

(J0MV0I>0RB STOCKtON. 

The position of Commodore Stockton before the country is one ot whitjh he 
and 4he State may well be proud. Fbr some iime prior to the National Con- 
vention, by the spontaneous action of his friends in various parts of the Union 
his name was connected, in view of certain qontirigencies, with the Presidency; 
but, with consistent dignity, he stood aloof, and refused, even by the lifting of a 
finger, to promote what some might have considered a move calculated to make 
more intricate the already confused game on the Presidential board. On the 
eventful Friday, when every thing seemed to be chaos, some of his friends in 
New Jersey, New York, and the South, desired to bring forward his name as 
the rally ing-point for the Convention. . He was applied to, and promptly an- 
swered — "JS is not for me, genUemeUy to sfir in this matter f'^ Still, notwith- 
standing this, we learn, from good authority, that when Virginia cast the die, 
the present illustrious nominee of the party only led our own favourite son on£ 
vote. 
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Brm the Richmond Whigr^ Marehy 185£. 

' .V OomioDoiKs Stockton. 

■ A correflpondent of the Washington Uniph communicates ta that paper a lon^ - 
biogmphical sketch of Commoddre Stockton. The gallant sailor has nad a life 
of splendid heroism and adventure^ ah(i, we have no donbt, if nominated, would 
make a tall run for the Presidency. Who knows but the Democrats naaj com- 
pose their personal feuds by evenlnally uniting up6n Stockton? Geographi- 
cally, he stands inidway between ^Nor^ and South, and perhaps polido&lly )ie 
stands midway between Old Fogyism and Toung America. His ady4>cate8 could - 
no doubt convince men of all sections and parties that he is decidedly a Northern 
Southern man, and emphatically a Conservative Progressive, Thev might also 
deny tha^ the soldiers snould always be put on the field for the Presidency in 
total exclusion of the sctiiors. The Navy is the favourite arm of the nation^ and 
ought to cpme in, now and then, for a share of the Presidential nrize-money. 
Mr. Stockton ask^di in a late s^^eeoh, ''Did you ever see Jack on horseback r' 
We would not be greatly astonished if the next Democratic Convention, in case 
they are satisfied that General Scott will be the Whig nominee, should set Jack ' 
astride of the resokilions of '98, and then — nous verrons. 



\ ■ Prom (he Newark Mercury. 
OoHxoDoai' Stockton anj> New Je^sst. 

We notice that some journals are engaged in sluiring. the positioji which 
Cofnmodore Stocktoii occupied in the pemoqratio Baltimore Convention, and we 
think this in ezccedrii^ iad taste. , Opmmodbr^ StocJctQU would; have been the 
nominee of the Democratic pt^rl^y bui for his strict adherence tp the interests 
of his native State. )t was openly .st4t^ by the Yir^inta djclegateS that they 
would have prefi&cred .Stockton to. Pierce t>at for tire tati^ s^ntim^ents of the 
former, and tne hominfittion d V^pr^nia.woilld have made him jtl^e candidate of 
his party. We rejoice -to say that apolitical, elevation cannot, now ^r Respect- 
ively, change the firm ^hd decided ^attachment of oui^ Democsatic Senator to a 
principle which he believes to be^ identified Wi^ the interests of the country, 
and in which he is supported by^the Demoofaqy of'his State. We feel that his 
. devotion to the interests of New Jersey is not a fit sulject for censure even in a 
Whig press. ' .'• / . 

While we are far from ooinciding with CommoSore Stockton ^i all his views, 
and while we think him essential^ ^ong oa th^* Slavery (]^aQstion, we do admire 
his real ability, his generous impinties, his straigklforward manliness of purpose, 
and his wearing his party prinjcij^es leOiely about him when they come in con- 
tact with the interests of the country. For bis course in the Senate of" the 
United States he is entitled to the t^nks of Jersey men. He has ably repre- 
sented the humane sentiments of oiir people in his opposition to*the restoration 
of the sailor's lash; he has nobly vindicated New Jersey Vtbreets in> demanding 
ampler protection for her iron and her manufacture;fi; he has n^ver swerved 
from upholding in his position the character and claiih8<of his native State; 
and, if this course has been instriimeptal in defeating his political prospects, 
far be it from us to join in his condemniitiom .Thctrutii is/ we cannot coaceive 
how Commodore Stockton could haye. been' ebntrolled sumcientiy to have got 
one foot on such a platform as that made at. Baltun<^*e. • ^ 



The Washington correspondent of ih& New Orleans Delia thv^ks^-that Com- 
modore Stockton stands a chance for the nomination for the Presidency by the 
Baltimore Convention, lie wri^s: — . 
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"I find that many persona in and oat of CongreM think that Commodore 
Stockton >iM a very good chance for the nominntion at Bdltiroore. He will Dot 
be brought forward until the prominent candidates shall have been tried and 
shall have failed. No one of them, it is believed, could, under projient circum- 
stsncea, obtain a vote of two~lhirdB; and it is not likely that in sixty days the 
stale of tMngs will be much changed. The rivalry of the prominent men, of ■ 
which we hafe sneh strong evidence here, will probably prevent their friends 
iVom oombJnirg in favour of any nne of them. They'muat, therefore, compro- 
misa upon fame new candidate. The Neft York delegation wjll settle the mat- 
ter by leiMJing off for Stockton. The two-thirds will soon follorw." 

The correspondent of the New York Joamtd of Commeree ezptesses a similar 



From the Nev York Tima. 

Fob Psesjdsnt, R. F. Stockton, 

Tery much stranger things have happened than the nomination of suck a 
ticket. The chances for Mr. Folk were far less respectable in 1344. The name. 
of thnt gentleman had been unheard of, until annonnccd by the Baltimore Con- 
ventton. Ilis life was unwritten nnd but half lived. Tlis cloimB to Preiiidebtial - 
honours were so many drafts npon an uncertain future. 

Present circumntancea seem to fiush the prospects of the Cajltain with the 
hues of success. He stands high with his m^rty. His tempororv fullowine of 
■ttrange gods in the da^g of Harrison and Tyler has onlj; serveil to. set off bis 
subsequent fidelity. He has .the means at his disposal to pay the most eitravii- 
gant of costs in the prosecution of the campaign, lie is free from the priefrtsFi- 
nesSof oldfogyism, and equally free 
Upon the'Slovery question he is soun 
connecttnns, bia Carolinian iuheritani 
collaterals- for bis reliability upon alj 
is'involved. His positioDS upon fori 
servative. Indeed, as a puhlrc moni 
entirely spotless in all that relates to 
oiit-dooTB and on the stump is irresial 
and nautical, in his banners, such a 
(empt so lofty for conventionalitios 
piquant incnnai^tencies, so much of 
and at once clenches the popniar hea 
mensurably above the littlenesn of pa 
tunity. Hoirfrankatid manly ^is { 
' short months, be his rival in tne race 
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Address of Commodore R. F. Stockton to the People of New Jersey y 
in relation to the existing contracts between the State and the imited 
Delavdare and Baritan Canal and Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Companies^ September 24, 1849. 

FBLLOw-C|TiztNS:-^Upon the faith of a contract made with the State of- Kew 
Jersey in t(io jQars 1830. '81, '?2, I invested a Tery laree amount of my. pro- 
perty in the enterprise oi constracting a Canal and Railroad across the State 
of New Jersey. 

I -have been .from the first, and I am at this day, I believe, the largest stock- 
holder of the united Delaware and Raritan Canal and Camden and Amboj 
Railroad, and Transportation Companies. 

On tny return from California, I found that suits had been commenced against 
the Railroad Company l^ persons alleging that they had been overcharged 
some small amount in the transportation of articles of merchandise between . 
New York and Trenton^ in the companies' lines. These suits were founded on 
an act of the Legislati^re, passed in 1839, and they question a construction of 
the company's charter, which for fifteen years had been unquestioned, andwte 
supposed to be free from doubt. 

The question involved is clearly one of law. The first case b new pending 
before the highest judicial court in the. State; I have been early taught that 
causes pending in a coutt of justice were only, to be discussed at the bar of the 
court But I have read long and laboured legal aigum^ts in the public new^ 
paperSf attempting to sustain the claims of these persons against the. company, 
4nd in one newspaper, at least, published in New Jers^, it has^bten stated that 
the editor has ** authoriiy'* for saying that the ease will be. decided ivgftinst the 
company. • ^ 

I am not surprised ; for I presume this mode of dealing with causes in court 
affecting private property is part of the new- bom code of riehts of which I 
propose to speak. Cotemporary with these lawsuits, a series ofabusive articles 
nas been commenced and continued in the public newspapers, in and out of the 
State, full of false charges against the companies and slapderous accusations 
of their officers. In reference to these it is sufficient tp sa^ at present that, at 
the request of the companies, commissioners have been api>ointeaby the Legisla- 
ture, who have the suqiect of these charges undcfr examination. But certain 
political agitators, who have been labouring to poison the public mind against 
the companies, have at length come before the people With an address and 
resolutions, emanating from what they Call a State Convention, in which the 
ground is broadly and deliberately taken that a part of the existing coRtraet 
odween the State and the companies is nuli and void; {md the public are called 
upon to make this the great question in. the election of members of the ensuing 
legislature. 

This is the first tinie in the history of New Jersey, I believe, tl^at her citizens 
have been called upon to settle the rights of private prpperty and the validity r 
of contracts at the poUs, amid the conflict of party politics and through the - 
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maobioery of ptfftj organiKation ; and as I am. one of the chief Tictims marked 
for the sacrifice, and it is proposed to begin this career of improveilient io^ lega} 
science by divestine me of my property without judge or jury, and through my 
purse sweat the public treasury, it is proper perhaps that I should ask a hear- 
ing, and say that I do not mean to be an nnrosi^ting victim. 
. But, first of all, I feel that I ought to say to you, my fellow;K;iti^en8, that this 
address is not prompted by any doubt of your intelligence^ or integrity. 

I was born among you, as were my ancestors^ Tbroligh many years of public 
BCnrice, in scenes of difficulty, privation, and, danger, the thought of my native 
State, her honour, her interest, and her glory, have been the lights that led me 
in the path of ^uty ; and I cannot, and will not, doUbt her fidelity to law and 
principle and justice. But facts misrepresented, falsehood and slander often 
repeated and not contradicted, in time come to be received by the public as 
'truth ; and history, and principle, and common* justice, are hence liable to mon- 
strous perversions. . . . 

I was not in the State of New Jersey in 1830, when the acts incorporating 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal and Cfamden tod Amboy Railroad Companies 
were passed, and had nothing to do with framing their charters. I was always 
opposed to the present system. I, said that the State had a valuable farm and 
ought to work it herself, and it was not until the people had deliberately, after 
• years of agitation on the subject, determined in the first place to lease the right 
of way, and, in the second place, to give all necessary protection to ei^cure the 
construction of her various improvements, that I came forward to ^ive my aid 
to these well-settled prineiples and the people's wishes. Th^ principle of pro- 
tection, falsely called monopoly, was settled and adopted many years before the 
. canal and railroad charters were passed. The Delaware Bridge, the bridfl|ef 
over the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers,' the Morris Canal, and the charter for 
the Delaware and Raritieui Canal, passed in 1^24, are .ifionuments to show that 
this policy of protection was no new thing, introduced for the first iime ip our 
charters. I repeat that the present policy is* as it always has been, protecUori, 
Hoi monopoly/ I am no more a monopolist than the man who tents my -farm; 
we both rent under- written agreements, and are both protected in our rights by 
the same laws. But it is* an odiops cabalistic word, well suited at all times for 
the use of the political deraaeogue, espeqiablly fi)r the bar-room and tippling- 
hous^s. It can be pronoubcedby-tha ignorant of the wise, by the drunkard or 
the sober man, and mean3 about as much in the mouth of the one as of the 
other. 

Returning to the.Stat^ some time after the charters were passed, I learned 
that the stock, of the railroad company had been subscribed; that of fifteen 
thousand shares of the canal stock only eleven liundred and thirty-four shares 
had been taken. The books had* been' dosed^-the hope of digging the canal 
abandoiled. There was no difficulty nbout the yriibroad; that was considered a 
safe enterprise, with the protection already stipulated for in the charter. 

My private fortune jvas at ihiji time safely invested, yielding me an a|nple in- 
ceme ; I was absorbed. in my profession, and desired no other business. 

I wf^ iqapoTtuned for aid. X was assured that if the oaiial failed now it was 
lost forever ; and, deeming the canal of infinite importance to the State and the 
nation, I subscribed the balance pf the stock. necessary to preserve the charter, 
amounting to over four hundred thousand dollars. From tnat time to the meet- 
ing of the next Leeislature^ 18S1, every efibrt was made to enlist capitalists in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, in the enterprise, but in 
< vain. Aiid was. solicited from the General Qovernment and refused. 

These facts were laid before the Legislature, and they were asked to invest the 
company with the power to construct a railroad in connection with and on the 
bank of the canal, as the means of inducing the subscription of the balance of 
the stock*. This the Legisbture irefuscd. ' There was a protection contained in 
the charter 6f the r<ulroad company. But they passed an act, in 1831, which, 
while it required the proposed dimensions of the canal to be increased from 
fifty to Seventy-five feet in width, at an additioi)al expense. of more than a mil- 
lion of dollars, held outi the prospect' of a railroad grant, if the company would 
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• 
first complete the cftoal. This act alarmed the stockboldera of tbe railroad 
company. The tw9 oompaniee came in conflict. The t^a^e stood thus: — 

The canal company could not go on without railroad privileges. The rail- 
road company would not proceed with th^ir work if another railroad was to he 
authorized to compete* with them. Both enterprises were- in jeopardy, when 
the compromise was finally ejected h^ the act of 1832, consolidating tba stock 
of the two companies, and thus secunqg the success of both. The stock of hoth 
companies was now subscribed. But it waa soon perceived that the increase in 
the size of the canal, stipulated by the late act» aiid other unforeseen contingent 
cies, would render a loan of more than two millions beyond the whole capital 
stock subscribed, necessary to complete the two works. The faith of capitaiista 
was shaken by this annoufdcemetit. It was found that something more definite 
in the way of protection was necessary to restore it. The companies came to 
the Legislature again, and to meet the ezigency-*-/o Md out a sufficient it^fituee-^ 
ment to moneyed men to loan the funds necessary to complete the works, and. in 
consideration of the transf(^r of oile thousand shares of the joint stock to the 
t^tate, and the c;uarantee*'of at least thirty thousand dollars a year transit-do- 
ties and the dividends on their shares— the act of March, 1832, was passed, com- 
' pleting the contract as U now stands between the State and the companies. 

What is ihe Contract f , * 

New Jersey has leaided thB ri^ht of way across the State to thase companies 
for the purpose of a canaf, for fitty years — for the purpose of a railroad, for thirty 
years. The 6anal an^ railroad to be built at the expense and risk of the lessees, 
and, nt the end of- the leases; the State to have a right to take the works at an 
appraised valuation^ not to exceed the o^st. The lessees .pay the State, for this . 
lea»e, the dividends on two thousand shares of their stock/ and transit-duties on 
every passenger and tD.q «l^ jfnerofaandise carried across the State, amounting al- 
ready to eighty thousai^i dollars a year;' and the whole amount which has been 
received by the Stttd from tlte companies, up to the present timb, exceeds eight 
hundred thousand dollats, beside t^^o thousand shares bf ' stock,' the first cost* 
of which was two hundred th6iisand: dollars. . Let me again remind you that 
the fee is in the State; 'toe are merely the' lessees, and qo more monopolists than 
any farmer who leases a piec^ of land, or any mechanic who leasee a dwelUogr 
house 01^ shop : and, on the bthor hand, the State agrees that no other railroad 
shall be authoriised duriifg the oontinpance of the chai^r, to compete with these 
lessees in the business of carrying between New York and Philadelphia. 

It is a contract, therefore, in which* the^e is a perfect mutuality. Both parties 
are bound, and bath benefited, ! ' . ' 

» ' 

JSow vsas it madet 

By the people, through their representatives in the Legislature ;' by solemn 
laws deliberately passed throi^gh all the constitutional' forms, after niany years' 
excitement and discussion throughout the State, and accepted by the companies. 

Wher^madef, 

Before the works wei>e commetic^d, ^d during tiheir progress, on the faith of 
the State, I invested nearly my Ivhole .fi>rtune, as have others, in' these ^orks. 
On tbe faith of the State the company borrowed thvee millions of dollars, to en* 
able them to fulfil their part of Ure contract; oHd I have spept nearly twenty 
years of my life in doing ^L I c<tuld ^br the interest of the otate as well as my 
own. Tbe State has had not obly tbe use of imy fortune, but of eighteen years' 
hard work, without paying me one dollar for' either. And will you, fellow-citi- 
sens, after all this, permit socialists, speculators, or demagogues of whl^tever 
degree, to bring this matter -into^ party politics, and to affi^ a foul blot on your 
fair fame, by plundering ihy family, my friends, a^d myself in the name of the 
State? 
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It is an executed corUracV 

The cem panics have performed their part of it; haye coDlpleted the works as 
required, and fsAd Ihe consideration-money .annually, to the State for seventeen 
years, according to the terms of the contract. The State has never questioned 
Us validity. For seventeen years under this, cbntracit, the State has received 
every year the money-consideration which the contract calledifor; thus re- 
affirming it every year. Your State-prison, you^ lunatic-asylum, your very 
capitol, stand as witnesses of the validity, as the beQefit of the contract, for they 
were buill by the consideration-mpney paid and received under it. Besides all 
tins, the Legislature haVe, at various periods within these seventeen years, re- 
umrmed its validity by Acts and Resolutions:. 

1. In 1835, the Legislature passed this resolution with onTy two dissenting 
voices in the Council. 

"Resolved, by the Council and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
that the passage of any act by this Le^slature, authorizing 'or recognising any 
other railroad or roads, which shall be intended or used for the transportation 
of passengers or merchandise between the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
would .be ui\justy impolitic, in violation^ pf the plighted faith of the State, and 
. deeply imurious ta its interests." • 

. 2. I^ the preamble and resolutions passed in 1^-36, raising a committee to 
ascertain upon what terms the companies would surrender tl^i-r worlds to the 
State, reciting that ** whereas, by the laws heretofore passed, by the Legislature 
of this State, certain etclnsivo' privileges were conferred upon the Delaware and 
Jliritan Canal and the Camdeil and Amboy Railroad and Transportatioi) Com- 
panies, find whereas, it is represented that a large portion -of the people of New 
Jersey are desirous that those privileges should -be eztini^ished in some just,- 
honourable, and legal manner, and wnereas, it ia manifosi that this desirable 
object cat} alone he obtained by aiid with the consent of ihe said companies, there- 
fore resolved/* 

3. By an act passed 183V, proposing- " with the consent of the companies to 
alter the contract, allowing them tjo charge the sum of font dollars for each 
passenger carried on any of the railroads of said companies to and frt)m the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia by day, vnad Jive dollars by night, provided, 
that they shall pay into the Treasury of this State one-half of any sum over 
three dollars they may charge each passenger so carried. That the revenue 
which may from time W time be' received from the said companies, after paying 
tlie- State-ta:t out of the same, shall be invested by the treasurer of this^ State, 
under direction of the iBovemor, Vice-President of Council, and Speaker ^of 
House of Assembly for the time being, as a specific fund for the redemptionjof 
the railroad and railroad-appeiidagea of the said companies, as soon as the same / 
shall become redeemable.'' This, act the cqmpanies have not as yet thought 
proper to accept . 

4. By an act of the same date^ aJlowing the companies to construct a railroad 
from Bordentown to New Brunswick, with a'branoh to the Delaware Brid^ at 
Trenton, reciting that,'** for the purpds4 of 'enabling them .to construct said 
roads, the «^id united Delaware and Raritan Cariat and Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Comp^hies be, and they hereby are, inVested' with alt the power and 
authority which they now possess, and entided to aU the privileges and emolu- 
ments to which thiBy are now. entitled, under an act entitled an Act to incorpo^ 
rate the Delaware an^ Raritan Canal Company, and an act entitled an Act to 
incorporate the Camden and Amboy Railroad and Transportation Company, 
'and the several acts suptplemealary to said acts, or ^either of these, as far as th^ 
provisions thereof are now iu force and not repealed, altered or amended by. ' 
subsequent acts.*' • • ' 

"Nutwithstanding the united xfompanies were to make the road thus author- 
ized, they deemed it necessary to insert in this act two important provisions: — 
. IsU **Tbai nothing in this act contained shall he construed, bela, deemed, or 
taken in any way to affect, impair; or defeat the ri^ht of the State of New Jer- 
sey of, in,- or to, the shares they now hold Of the capital stock of said companieff, 
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or the interest accrning therefrom— or the transit daties or the right of redeem- 
iDg said works. And 2d^ that the act should not become a law until formallj 
accepted by said companies, and the assent duly filed." 

These references snow that successive Legislatures- coiping fresh from the 
people have over and over again affirmed and re-affirmed the binding validity 
of the contract between the State and the companies, by repeated solemn acts 
and resolutions at various times, and under various circumstances, since X830. 

So that if a contract solemnly made by public laws — passed, affirmed and re> ' 
affirmed by successive' Le^slatures, approved bv the people, accepted by the 
party contracted with, uniformly recognised — the consideration paid and re- . 
ceived annuallv for sevebteen years-executed by the^ parties, up to the present 
time — is a binding valid contract, upon which the citizen can rely for the seci^- 
rity of property invested under it, ihii is sjieh a conJtnuA, 

The two following propositions will not be denied by any one. 

1. That this is in form a legal' oontract: a valuable franchise is granted by 
one party, a valuable consideration paid for it bV the othec. 

2. That. this contract was made and entered into l^ both parties upon fbU 
advisement; There was no misunderstanding aboiit it; there is no ambiguity in 
it Both parties irUendid to becofne solemnly and legdUy bound by it, the one to 
the other. The Legislature agreed^ i^we would Invest our fortunes in the con- 
struction of a canal and railroad across Naw Jersey, pay them the annual divi-, 
dends on $1100,000 of stock, transit-duties on ey«ry passenger and ton of mer- 
chandise we carried on these works across the State, and allowed them to redeem 
the works at cost^ in thirty and fifty years, that they would not during these 
periods allow other roads and canals to be chartered to compete with us. We 

, agreed, on our part, to accept these terms. We invested our fortuties in making 
the canal and railroads ; we have paid semi-annually the, consideration stipu- 
lated fur seventeen y^ars; we recognise the State's right to redeem according to 
the agreement. • ^ . * • ^ 

Now if any citizen of New Jersey will stand up and say to me, I repudiate 
this contract; the Legislature had no right to males it: I toiU not abide by U; I beg 
leave to ask him, Were not the Legislatures of 1830, of '32, of '35, and '37, your 
Representatives? Did you j^ot elect them? Did ^ou not know that they in 
your name, mode, affirmed, and re-affirmed these contracts with me and my asso- 
ciate stockholders ? Did you not stand by and see me invest my ibriune in 
these works upon the fiuth of these ngreements? Did you give me Botico that 
you would not abide by -them? Have you not, through your agents,, received 
from us every year for seventeen years the oonsideration we agreed to pay in 
conformity with the stipulations of this contract? and have you not, through 
your Agents, expended tnilr money in the'Crection of yobr public buildings and 
in the support of your State government ? And when he has answered these 
questions, I ask him by v^at code of Morals hs leconciks.his conduct with his 
conscience. . • ' 

Bia is the contract Usfalf 

I am no lawyer, but vre have not failed to inquire of those who are. I refer' 
to the brief extracts which follow, taken from opiaions long in my possession. 
Horace Binnev and the late Ch&rles Ohaunoey say, that tne clause granting 
protection in the act of 1832 is substantially a promise by the Legislature that 
no law shall be passed to author jze the cottsCruction of a railroad contrary to 
the import of the engagement, is free from doubt* Tins species of engagement 
is not without precedent in the iegislatioa both of the United States tmd the 
States. 

That it is within the competency of the iStates, generaHy seems to have been 
the opinion from the time of the Revolution. Thinking, as we do, that the 
Legislature of New Jersey may lawfully grant an exclusive franohise^ of making 
a railroad for the transportation of passengers and merchandise between certain 
. points,-— that they have done so for a valuable consideration by the supplemental 
charter in question, and that the taw by which they have done it is in theqa- 
. tore of a contract with the canal and railroad oompanies, — life are of opinion 
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that a repeal of that law, and the incorpi^ation of another ( ompjany to itompete 
in business with these oompanies^ wHild be a violation of the faiih of the SkUe, 
' and of the ConMuiion *f the United States, and would therefore be without 
legal eflRect. 

George Wood, Qgden Hoffman, and the late David B. Ogden of New York, 
say,, we are satisfied that the Legislature of New Jersey were clotlied with 'suffi- 
cient power to pass -such an act, (1832,) and that the 'Legislature, having thereby 
entered into a compact with the companies not to .permit the construction of 
anothev railroad within the ptesoribed period and the prescribed local limits, it 
was competent for them to do so, and falls within the scope of their legitimate 
and constitutional power. It is tr^e that no such power is given to them by 
the Constitution in express terms, nor was it necessary. That instrument con- 
tains a broad grant of sovereign )>ower, in the following language : — 

"The Government of this Frotince shall be vested in a Governor, Legislative 
Council, and General Assembly." This eeneral grant of sovereign power un- 
questionably embraces the power alluded to. The late Isaac U. Williamson 
and Garret D. Wall say, "af^r deliberate Consideration of the act of the Legisla- 
ture of March 2, 1832, they are clearly of opinion that the act is constitutional 
and a valid exercise of legislative power, and that the Legislature is legally 
restrained, from passing any laws impairing the privileges thereby granted. 
The prohibitory clause in the Constitution of the United States extends to con- 
tracts with.a Stat^ as a paity, as well as* to contracts between individuals; and 
when a law is m its nature a contract, a repeal of .this law cannot divest those 
tights, and a party to a contract cannot pronounce Us oicn deed intxilid, althoueh 
the party be a sovereign State.'^ 'And Chief-Justice Marshcdl says./* that the 
principle thAt one legislatt/re is competent to repeal any act' which a former 
• legislature was competent to pass, and that one' legislature caUnot abridge the 
powers df.a succeeaing legislature, is correct as far only as respects general 
legislfltionf* and Judge Story says : — ** It has been decided upon solemn argument, 
in the Supreme Court of the United States^ that contracts and erants made by , 
a State "are not less within the reach of tbis prohibition of the Constitution 
against kn pairing the obligation of conlracts, than contracts and grants of ' 
private per&ons/' Theiate SamueLL. Southard says: — **I have examined with 
proper care the several laws* of . New Jersey relating^ to the. Delaware and 
Karitan Canal and Caniden ohd Amboy Railroad Companies, and am of opinion 
that the Legislature had the dear constitutional power to pass those laws, an^ 
that they ara obligatory upon the people, judicial (rlbunals, and the Legislature 
of the State. .These laws, and the proceedings had under th^m, create a valid 
contract, founded on good and valuable consideration, which the Lbgislature of 
the Slate had a right to make, and which it cannot now violate without a dis- 
regard of legal obligations and good faith, and a forfeiture on its part of the 
benefits secured by the (^ntract with the State." These opinions, and others in 
my possession, fortified by ni|merons legal authorities^ can lesfve no doubt in any 
.candid mind->-*if indeed such a mind could .ever upon due reflection have enter- 
tained a doubf — as to the' validity of Our contr^ with the State. Among them 
are names high in the esteem aad dear. to the* memory of Jerseymen, — names 
that adorn the ani!i|ds of American jurisprudence, and whose opinions are of the 
highest autltority. 

1 am not aware that those who have sddght at different times to divest us of * 
our property have ever been able to produce the opinion of any lawyer of esta- 
blished reputation as a ju^rist, favourable to their views, etcept the present • 
Chief-Justice Taney, ^iven when at the bar; and he adjtaits that this is a con- 
tract, and, if the Legislature had j>ower to make it, it is binding. ' He admits 
that '* there- would appear to be high authority for regarding this power as an 
incident'to thepowet'of legislation." In the^Aqft of Congress incorporating the 
Bank of the United Stated, there is, he says, "an agreement on the part of 
the United States not to authoriie any other bank out of the District of Columbia 
during the' existence of thai[ charter; and similar pledges . may be found in 
similar cascllB in the Legislatures of different States, where the Constitution has 
not conferred on the Legislature the power to make them." 
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Tbig ifl his own langaage ; and yet» withotrt citing a single adjndieated oase to 
support him, or pretending that any one of these similar contracts made either 
by Congress or any of the yarioas States hare in a single- instance been ever 
doubted, be ventures his naked opinion that as the Constitution, of N^w Jers^ 
did not expressly, in very ^erms, Authorise the Legislature to make such a oon- 
tract, it could not do it. 

With unfeigned respedt for Mr. Taney, if I understand his argument, it 
answers itself. Ue says, **It is now too well settled to be disputed that a cbartlBr 
granted by a State to a CompaAy ineorporated to make a road or canal, where 
Uie funds for the work are provided by individuals, is' a contract on the. part of 
the State; and the public cannot by su|>sequ9nt legislation, without the consent 
of the corporation, alter the terms of the charter.'^ He says, further, ** that the 
power claimed by the Legislature in this instamse is that of rutrictu^g the power 
of succreding Legislatures in the exercise of certain legislative functions, and 
they have by a contract with individual corporations engaged that the RepreseiK 
tatives of the people of New Jersey shall not for li specified time exerci^ the 
power of incorporating 'a Company for the purpose or making a railroad in a 
certain part of the State." Then he adds, *'The question is, llave the people 
of New Jersey delegated to the legislative body the power of making such a 
contract f There is no clause in £e Constitutron of New Jersey which gives 
this power specifically ;" therefore* hd oOncludes thi&t the Legislature haa not 
the pK)wer. ' • . . 

Now. this is the argument: — the grant by the Legislature of a charter is q £•»• 
trad which a subsepicnt Legislature cannot repeal, But this oon.tract limits the 
power of a succeeding Legislature^ and therefore is not binding. The answer is, 
The Jirat case is as much a limitation of the power of the Legislature as the 
second ; he admits one is a good Contract; and thinks the 4>ther bad. If both 
are contracts, if both limit* the power of succeeding Legislatures, if no power to 
make either one or the. other is specifically given in the Constitution,. a& is 
admitted, it seems clearly a nohieequitwr to say that the -law is invalid^ for a 
rtftwon that applies equally, to thefirst^ which is admitted t6 he ^id. hi fewer 
words, he admits that the Legislature have power to make aeontvaot 

2d. That a contract made, between the Legislature and &- cprporation is irre- 
pealable. . 

3d. That the protection t^anse in the act of Marcli,-I332,j:B a oon tract between 
tho Legislature and the companies^ but, because the- Constitution gives no speoifio 
power to make such a contract, they have no power to make it 

The idea^that one Legislature hiu.as much poweir qa another seems to be as 
potent a ku6t-cutter, in the. opinion of some men, as the sword, of Alexander. 
Nobody denies thepropositi(fti.. What I maintain is that no Legislature in New 
Jersey ever had the power .tq fqmdiate a eouUract wifhckU eotnpensation to the 
parties it^red, ... 

I have as much power to-day* as I had yesterdi^. The joint oompanites have 
as much power to-oay as they had in. 1832. The Legislature of 1850 will have 
as much power*as any Legislature' which preceded it) But tbat power will net- 
enable me to-day with impunity to repudiate li contract I made yesterday, nor 
the companies, nor the Legislature, to repndiato theirs^ The Constitution of the 
United States says to the States, as the law says to me', and as author! tatiyeiy» 
You shall not impair, mnch less destroy, th^ obligation ofooi^acts^ 

Upon the whole, I. think Mr. Taney's opinion is more in our favour than 
agamst us. Be tha^as it mi^y, I am quito ready to appeal from Mr. Taney the 
Advocate to Mr^ Taney the Chi^f^ustice of the United States. Mr, Tan^y the 
Advocate, interested and excitod,.is not Mr. Taney the Chief-Justice, mild, 
amiikble, and philosophioal* - 

I have r^ad the address and resolutions which the assembly calling themselves, 
an anti-monopoly convontioti recently adopted at Trenton. * If I understand 
these papers, they put their whole .case withii^' a very small compass ;. the 
address says, "We are as jealous of the honour of the State as any one; we 
would resist every attempt to yiolate its flighted faith ; whatever contract the 
State may have with the companies, we wish to see ^ecuted to the very letter.'' 
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Very well: be it so. Bot tb'e address proceed B :— " The act of 1830 and the supple- 
. ment of ,1S31 contain etnUrarf*. But the mpplement of 1832, vshieh creaien the . 
monopoly power, doa not. It is a ntere law enacted bj one Lrgislature and of 
. eoitree lepealablp by anj Legislature." The whole cruie then is pot upon the 
aoJQtion:~-.l>o«a the e«t of 1S32 contain a contract? What difference in princi- 
ple is there to be found between the supplemeiits of 1631 and 1832 ? In both 
auppUmenta a vnlilnblo frnnchiHo is iritnted b; oUo part; and a valuable con- 
eiaeraCion paid for it hj the other ; ifone ii -a contract, the other must neocs- 
earilj be «o ;. thero ■■ no difierence in the. principin 
Let us ses'how ft is. Section 1 ofthe act o 
paniea that tbej Bfaall transfer ohe thousand'Shar 
.thousand dollars) to this'Sute, .with (CU the instal 
«tip1ilBt«B>f the State that it shall not be lawful 
road charter to construct anj other railrcAd or rt 
panj in tranaportatioo between New York and ) 
' lates for liie coiupanies that thev. shall guarao 
jear to the State from the 'dividends on their shi 

auired b; the act of 1830.. SAt)on T reijuireii tl 
lealipulationnof this act; and that assent is eleciT 
The stock was tvdnsffarred in' 18^2, the thirty 
met and paid annaall;, and for Bevent«en years t 

a contract. It it is noV a- Contract, the qrigiBal charter is not acoatract. It is 
a part of thecharter; it is another feature added widi the couseut of the com- 

EiDies to' the charter. If «nj part of the chartei; be Tfolated, the whole is vio- ' 
led: the charter. and the ^attpletnents are one and inseparable. If it is not S 
contract, Lsbould like to know what it is. And this is ail I have to' m; about 
tiie legal doctrines of their address. 

' A word as to tha wishes of thoae who thus come befbra the public.' The; saj' 
in their address, "We wiahtohave/ruToads, /r0!£grrieB,/iveingTe>s'and ezress- 
and_/ree' transit in. out, and over the StaM. We wish to be equally free Trom 
. the tyranny of railroad kings, ferry kines, and. turnpike kings ; this is what we 
lum at, and what ve call upon the people of the 6tate to ijnite in achieving." 
And the preamble ISo their resolutionii, setting forth the rights and ^rrunga 
asserted and camplaiaed qf, enuqieratep 'ainong those rights the making of 
roads whcie they please and over anybody's land they^please; among their 
wrongs, "that sundry persons, on pretenceof grants ^le^ed to'have been 
obtained at remote periods, have obtt^ned control of axtuatee bodies of land, 
ombrauing landing-places, and ferries, and all the places atL which such ferries 
could be established," A great deal'haa been said. in l)ke)pbiases, by similar 
rhetoricians, about the somewhat eitensive' Qionopolies offpropertT of other 
dascriptiuns, particularly of a class of lords fapil^arly knoiiQ. in this State as 
landlurds. But it seems that tu rn p I kes,< ferries,' and railroaii^^ possess the ex- 
idutive power of constituting kings ; though, for myself^ L nefe; could perceive 
how the possession oCa c^ft'^oate of road or ferry slock inadea man a king. 

But is this' doctrine of free rights 40^ thing more or less than the Miecious 
idea (f sooiallGm .rifa in oiir day!' lb it not of the same species as the cant 
abool/ree farms, ,^ree- houses, _fr««>rn-crilrf,BBd'_^rM>ecketsf 'All property is' 
held by contract. Kvery farmer has a monopoly in bis &rm, if the " exdasivc 
right" to it is a i^antipoly ; and it m&y be well tor the eitixens to oonslder whether 
the doctrine of treating contracta as thingSi in ^derocation of popular rights, 
will atop with the' crusade against railroad, ferry^ and turnpike contracts. It 
will be well for them to remember that it is tts easy to put a firebrand to a 
dwelling-house or a barn Bs it is to put a pickle to a railroad. 

Tbeee reformers in MibstBuoe say. Let the Legislature pass an act declaring 
the contract by which these Moekholders hold aportion of their property, in- 
valid, and ne nill take the risk of 'getting our share of railroad proputy ; and 
may they not, if they succeed, say next. Let the XiOgislature pass a law declaring 
all title-deeds invalid, and we will take the risk of t&king our share of the landi 
The complaint against the large land m-opriOort, bodied forth in the preamble 
to (be rwolutious, foreabadows this idea already. 1 teastc Uwrefore, my fellow- 
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citizens, who are inyited to join in the business of achieTing^ the enterprise of 
making common stock of my prof^y, wi)l pause, and oonsider whether th«j 
have not some exclusive primUges in houses or farms or factories, in banks or 
mills, in bridges or shops or fisheries that may by^nd-by be sought after, as 
equally convenient and proper articles to be .turned in .as common stock in 
order that the area of freedom may be still farther enlarged^ They- want £ree 
roads. But it costs money to make roads, particularly raUroads and tumpikee. 
Money is property, and when invested in roads by private individuals, roada 
become property, and, unless a mode be discovered of making roads wiOunU 
moneyy the vast multiplication proposed would, probably result in the^ multif]4i- 
cation to an indefinite extent of the odious article Of raUroad kmg$, turnpike 
kings, and ferry kings; and indeed their publications intimate that they pro- 
poee to go largely into the business themselves, . • • 

But a few words more. Constitutions are the ocmtracU mutually agreed upon 
by associations or dmmscs, defining indiyiduid rights and guaranteeing their 
protection in the name of the whole, ^ . 

The men of the Revolution who fram^ the Ck)nstitution of thi» republic are 
In their graves. But Uieir work still lives. . "May it be perDetuall" The lifis- 
blood of our Revolutionary fathers secured it The life-blood of their Sons will 
be shed freely in its defence. **No State shaU pass any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts,** is ita language; and I doubt not, iv^hatever demafogaes and 
pretended reformers of our institutioBS may say, there are few true JerseymeU 
who will not respond with a hearty. '^m«ii/ . . ' 

I make this appeial to you, fellow-Ksitisens, in behalf of a principle affecting 
the security of m^ proper^ and yoars^ - I make it to yon because your power 

1*8 invoked to aid in the repudiation of a^ contract to whiplt .this state is a-partj. 
! make it to you as honest men, intelligent, lawnabiding, conservative men, and 
feel confident that you will not be found willing to do an act as citizens whiqh 
you would scorn to do as men. 

It has .been> and shall- be my cOpstant aim and desir^, as a stockholder and 
officer of the joint companies/. to do whatever I can to ^eet .the public wants 
and conform to the wishes of ipy fellow-citizens. This sentiment pervades the 
companies. We have removed all reasonable cnuses of complaint, as fast as 
."^e have, oa examination, be^n satisfied it ipras practicable to oo so. The fares 
^and freights have both been put down to a pointy as far as I can learn, §atis&c- 
tory to the ^reat mass orf the people. . • 

It is our intent and desire to accommodate' tho people to the best of our ability. 
And wo shall not fail to do so. We have invested, and have induced others to 
invest, millions of dollars m Jersey proi^erty, in canals and railroads, vrorks of 
public improvement and universal benent, long desired and clamoured. afler, but 
never ventured on till we took the hazard of Uieir co'nstruotion' on the faith of 
a clear and explicit agreement with the State. 

Our improvements have, added millions to^ the yalvie of property in New 
Jersey. Tbe^ have made! the treasury rich find erected public works of neces- 
sity and charitOT* They have relieved the people from the burden of a State tax* 
They have afibrded ^facilities for travel and transportation equal to Uiose pos- 
sessed anywhere o^ the continent A few years only remain, and t^^n the 
State has the right to take themi - * . 

. We encountered the risk^a^d tlie labour. . The State risked nothing, and reaps 
a large share of the profits^ with a reversion of the whole. These great works' 
completed rest in the bosom of Nevv Jers^, and there they will remain forever. 
They have a place in the history of the past uid they will have a place in the 
history of the future. If that futuris history shall .poiii^ to^ them as memorials 
of the broken faith and violated contracts of New Jersey, it shs^ record on the 
same page that so foul a stain upon her escutcheon was not impressed without 
resistance from her sons.' 



Fellow-citizens — I submit this last appeal to your, patriotism and to jonr 
honour with undoubted confidence — ^with these two remarks^ — . 
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1. It 18 clearbK* shown tbat the riglit of way ftcross thlb State has heen leased 
to the joint companies Qnde^a contract which cannot with honour or safety he 
destroyed without the consent of both the contracting parties. 

2. The joint companies are satisfied with the contract, but they* are willing 
to yield ^ny thing and every thing to the ppUie which can be demanded by 
justice or accepted with honour. 

If thefefore the people of New Jersey are of opinion that the experiment hAs 
been sufficiently tried, and are desirous to take immediate possession of aU the 
railroads of the compiinies,T think (though I speak for mrself alone) that an 
arrangement Qan be made by which the ^ate may be enabled. to do so, and to 
pay for them, within fifteen years, without the hazard of a dollar, and without 
any sacrifice of her own unsullied ' honour, 6r the property of individuals who 
have confidingly pledged their al) On the integrity of their fellow-citizens. 

. • R. F. Stockton, 

Septem})er 24th, 1849. 



■*T 



From the National Melligencer of Septtmher 6, 1824. 

' We avail ourselves of the first sp^re room to rmdir justice to Lieutenant 
R. F. Stockton, whp presided at a meeting at Princeton, July 14, 1824^ at which 
an auxiliary colonization society was focmed^ selecting from the account of the 
meeting the Address which he delivered on that occasion. On motion made and 
seconded, Robert Field. Stockton, Esq., of the United ^tatos^ N<Mry» was requested 
to take the chair ; and, oq taking the chair, opened the meetiiig with the fol- 
lowing Address : — ^ 

'• The promptness with which I accept this, high honour Which you, my fellow- 
citizens, have conferred upon me, arises not from any presumption of my own 
worthiness, but from. an unwillingness to slight, in the least degree, th,e smallest 
minrk of your esteem. The usual eml)&rrassments which are experienced upon 
the first occasion of a young man's addressing a public ^assembly are much 
increased by the peculiar circumstances under which I am palled upon to fulfil 
lb e duties of your chairman V and; perceiving among this audience sofne of the 
most learned and distinguished men, befoi;e whose age and experience 'it would 
better become me to be silent, I confess, my confidenoe has almost forsaken me; 
and my mind woulc( snrely :»ink under the Weight of thiff exertion, did I not 
know that all the deficiencies of the person* addressing }rou will readily be made 
up by the intelligence and eagacity of those who hear him. 

In conformity with the common practice upon jBuch occasions, I' beg your in^ 
dulgence while I shall endeavour, in the briefest manner, to give an outline of 
the design, commencement, and progress x)f the Ahkrioan ^ci^tt toR Colo- 
nizing THK Free Peoi>le OF'Gotx)UR of the United States, and in aid of 
which this public meeting has been called, leaving it to be filled up by gentle- 
men who ate much more competent^ and no doubt prepiired, to give this matter 
a thotough investigation. ^ . 

Slavery, with all its un^retedented atroeities, bad, for many years, beto the 
constant theme of .reflection .and discussion junong the philanthropists of the 
world; and in no country were. their exertions to put an end to that trJEiffio and 
to m&ke amends for the mistaken polidy and cruel inhumanity of our pr6- 
gen iters more zealous and sincere than in this our Wn: Various had been the 
suggestions and plans of the friends of justice and humanity, to put a stop to 
that trade, and tor the gradual abolition of slavery throughout. the country. 
But no man wad found sufficiently bold and able to lay before 'the public 
a well-4igested jplan, pbviating the objectioAs which had always been raised 
against this effort of benevolence, (the greatest of which was the letting 
loose upon the coihmunity of the United States such a body of men who had no 
important interest at stake, ner any common concern in the permapency of our 
institutloqs,) until the Ket. Mr. Finley, of this State, with the assistance of 
others, jnade -known the present scheme of the American Colonization Society 

18 
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Th« rememl^snoe of Mr. Finlej's exalted virtaes and steady perseTesunoe Jn 
the paths of reotitade and honour and humanity swell my bosom with emo- 
tions not easily to be checked ; for to none were they better known than to my- 
self, having been one of his pupils ; and may I be permitted on this occasion to 
offer my huqible, but sincere, tribute of respect to the memorv of on^ so great 
and so good ? His object was national as well as humane and religions. The 
nation ought, and I have no doubt will, honour himi If those, then, who^ 
are connected with him by no other tie than that of national pride, wOl re- 
spect and cherish his memory, where would you draw th^ limits to that 'ardent 
and enthusiastic regard which e?ery friend may be allowed to entertain for his 
oharacter ? I have said he was a good man ;> and, an it is the highest ealo^um 
that can be bestowed upon any one, I will leave this sulject, pleasing as it is, 
for the purpose of .performing my duty and relieving vou, as soon Us possible, 
from the fatigue of hearing me, and t)e myself relieved from that perturbation 
of mind which arises from the novelty of my situation. 

It has been stated that the objects of the fiuthors of that institution were 
national and religious; l>ut, perhaps^ it will not be amiss to be a little more 
particular and minute^ as thcire appears to be some misunderstanding of thit 
pitrticular. . \ • 

Their first and great object was a gradual abolition of slavery. They pero^Ved 
the danger that would result front the liberation of slaves in any number until 
some suitable place beyond the linnts 6( the United States had been prepared 
fbr their reception, And, therefore, proposed tho plan which is noi^ in suocessfid 
operation. 

A second motive -was to reclaim the inh/ibit^uits of Africa from savagenesf 
and brutality. That vast continent is said to contain fifty millions of inhabift- 
ant8» whose pleasures are sloth and idleness; their employment, rapine and 
murder; their knowledge, treachery; their government, lorce, cruel tv, and op- 
pression ; their religion, a blind devotion to me most. profane and bloody sup^ 
stitions ; and, in truth, the. whole of that immense population vitiated and de- 
based by the most profound ignorance and unrestrisiinea barbarism. . To .civilize 
this degenerate people, to change their ignorance into knowledge, Uieir horrible 
supers&on iqto a right understanding of the GhrisU^ religion, their treachery 
into, good faith, and their siothfulnees into industry, are among the results 
contemplated by the proposed plan of the Amirica^ Colonization Socibtt. 
. A third motive, tiiat was strong in its operation upo9 the mind of AjLr. Finley 
and his coadjutors, was the suppression of the slave-trad^. I need not detain 
TOu by any comment upon the wiqkednesf and barbarity of that trade ; it has 
been so often the theme of just reproach and severe invective, and all .Christen- 
dom seems to have settled down upon the principle that such traffickers are 
** holies humani generis,** . But, as the fii^t founders of that ii^stitution have so 
often been accused of extravagant and visionary expectations, it may not be 
' unbecoming in me to state how it was expected that the establishment of a 
colony on the coast of A^ica Would operiyte upoix that trade.. 

All the inhabitants of that region, south of the Great pesf^t, have l^n' for 
ages constantly supplied with riim, tobacco, pipes,- &^, &b. through the instru- 
mentaiity'of thX) slave-traders ; and, haying been led to believe that their supply 
of those articles depended entirely upon the preseoution and prosperity of that 
trade, they are continually engaged in wars for the purpose ot its con tm nation. 
They have been led fVom the cuitivat'ion of their rich fmd luxuriant doil, and 
even from the chose, the legitimate pursuit and manly employment of savage 
life, to the unnatund practioe'of speculating in human blood I No rational 
mind can believe that the feelings of relation, and friend, and tribe, and coun- 
tryman, could have been originally denied to this people ; but rather U^at it had 
been paralysed by the prospect of gain; the removal ot .which powerful prineiple 
Would restore to the African, in full force, his natural regaras and friendships. 
It was, therefore, believed that the establishment of a colony in the heart of 
^ £he slave-trade would lead them to the cultivatioiti of their land and the ardour 
of the chase as a more quiet and easy mode of obtaining those. articles of.£Q- 
ropean luxuiy which have become almost nebessary to theif existence. 
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Saoh were the^ yie.ws oAd inteDtions upon which the American l^ciety for 
Colonizing the Free People of Colour in the United States was instituted. This 
scheme bad qo sooner been promulgated than an attack was made upon the 
parity of itp principled. . It was thought by the inhabitants of the Southern 
section of the country ta be a plan generated in the North to operate against 
the institutions qf the South ; and in the North it was thought to be a Southern 
- piroject to get rid of the free blacks only that ihey i][iigh( tighten the chains 
of slaif^ry. Steady pemeve'rance, however, overcame misrepresentation and 
calumny, and they both yielded to the irresistible forc^ of truth and humanity. 
A. cry of visionary enthusiasDgi was, however, still heard. Tfie constant excla- 
mation was, '* Show us that your plams are feasible ; convince us that the thing 
can he done." * 

• The managers weut to the experiment elated with hope and joy, and, afler 
ereat exertion, fitted out. an expiealtion to the island of Sherbro. Intelligence 
from that expedition of a most disastrous nature* soon reached the United 
States. It wrung the hearts of every friend of the society and checked, for a 
time, (until the true cause of that melancholy mfsfortane could be clearly under- . 
stood, )> the exertions of the mana^rs. 

Although it was necessary at tng^' tipie that the cause should be explained, it 
is not so now in the present advanced state of the society's affairs ; for the pes- 
tilence of the island of Sherbro, or the treachery and infamy of Kezzell, has no 
morp to do with the climate of Montserrado, or the .character of its inhabitants^ 
than a Southern fever can affect the Stat^ of New Jersey. I will not, therefore. 
dw^U upon that lamentation and grief < longer -than to pay a proper tribute of 
respect to the meqiory of Jdills a^d of Bacon, and the others who fell in the 
exercise pf the most ma^animous an4 disinterested hun^anity. Their bodies 
are on the coast, buj^ th^ir mempried are embalmed in the hearts of their coun* 
trymen. May their names and their exertions be perpetuated! — the one for 
praise and the other for imitation. 

On the ^first intelligence of this disaster, the whole plan was den^cmnced aa 
impracticable ; and, without looking into the. causes of uiat melancholy fataTity, 
the opponents of the institvition wptikl persuade that the Almighty had placed 
impiissable barriers to the civilization oi Africa, and that, thererore, the scheme 
of the. Colonization Society must fail. But whence came this important con- • 
elusion T-^this would-ba prophecy ?-^his knowledge of the future ? Was it the 
result of careful ex&miiiation' and the deduction of sound philosophy 7 or did 
the ^reat Jehovah letthfim intof* the' secrets of his unfathomable designs f or 
was it-written in the sunbeams of ^aveilT , ' 

No ; they would nqt undergo the labour of inquiry and jational investigation ; 
they were unworthy of iiispiration ; nor had they any kfiow.ledge of the future; 
but it was the fbroe of inve£er)ite.pregudice, the violent effusions of hasty thought. 

In this distress,' the first attentioi^ of the society was directed ta a complete 
and impartial investigation of the causes which produced it. Their misfortune 
was traced to the jdeceit af persons in. whom they had a right to confide and to 
the unfortunate: location of ther first settlement.^ They arose from tliis painful 
inquiry with minds .hacas6ed with' grief; l>ut,. fortified with confidence and * 
relying upon that Almighty power who said, *' Ji^t there be light, and there 
was light,", they made andtner appeal to their friends' and the public, and wore 
enabled, in the course of. a ve^r, to. obtain' ah agent of great enterprise and 
merit> who^was .direc,ted, with a public vessel to assist him, to make a careful 
examination of the whole coast < of Africa, to ascertain if there was not ^ome 
part thereof which, from the salubrity of the climate and the fertility of its soil, 
would afford a ^ell-grounded hope of future prosperity. The success which 
te warded the courageous enterprise and the disinterested sacrifices Of Dr. Ay res 
is known to the public, and, as ^e particulars c^n be found in the reports of 
the society, t will not detain yuu^with a ' relation x)f the difficulties and priva- 
tions endured by him, but be satisfied with stating that, overcoming all difficul- 
ties pronounced to be insurmountable,' he succeeded in establishing a colony ^t 
Cape Montserrado, yfhich is called. Liberia, and which is now flourishing and 
happyV and is a clear demonstration of the feasibility of the plan of the Colo- 
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nlsation Society, and a practital answer to the common ezdamatiop, " ConTinoe 
PS that the thine can. be done.'' 

The successml eatablishment of the bolony at Liberia has Bilenoed all dnabti 
in respect to the practicability of the colonizing system, and the iuoprdbability 
of its future success is.pow the principal eround orobjection. These doubts 
are founded chie^ upon- the. insalubrity or the eUroate, the barrenness of the 
soil, the obstacles to its cukivatio.n, the want of capacity in the"^ negro, and, 
lastly, tbe great expense attending their transportation thith^r« 

There is not a greater taisapprehensidn in relation to this whcJe matter than 
that which has arisen from the want of proper idfurmation in regard to the climate 
of that part of the coast of Africa. It is unnecessary to enter into any specula- 
tion upon that subject. It is now placed beyond reasonable doubt by this most 
convincing evidence that the colony of Liberia has been settled for three years, 
during which time tweuty-ftre deaths only have occurred, — fourteen by fever, 
five killed in battle, one by falling from' A tree, two drowned, and the rest 
casndties . The greatest Q):>8tintfcy cannot ask more incontrovertible proof' oa 
thfs point. 

The soil of that part of the cos^t of Africa is exceedingly fertile. It is capa- 
ble of producing rice, cotton, sugai', and indigp; and gold-dust, hides, gums, and 
camphor, can l^ procfired in great abundance; The* facilities which are offered 
for cultivating the soil at JLiberia are, at this time. Very great Fom few years 
' past, the slave-trade ^through which channel, as I before mentioned, thte natives 
have been in the (labit of receiving their supplies of rum, tobacco, Ac, kc,) has 
been much interrupted, and 1^ some places, on that part of the coast, entirely 
stopped ; for instance, at Liberia and its neighbourhood, once a great mi^ for 
that trade. This has rendered their Supplies precarious, the preteure of which 
uncertainty is felt by all, and they are desirous tor«ome more regular and certain 
means of procuring those necessaries, and are ready and wiilmg to engage in 
any employment offered to them by ^ich they may be obtained. Thjere are 
thoqsands of people thera whose energies may be directed ia any course, either 
for good or evU. Enhance the value of slaves by a brisk demand, and you will 
.produ<ie w^r, rapine* ftud ;pufder. Create a demand for what their soil can 
produce, and they will use the hoe. Give them ^ pound of tobacco, a yard of • 
muslin, a string of beadSf a'p.^ir of shoes or a hat, in ex.chftnge, .and y\>u will 
get tbe valuable productions -of their rich and fertile soiL 

As to £he intellectual (qualifications of the negro; it is unfair to judge him, in 
thatf respect, as he is seen here in, a stfite of servitude. At the English settle- 
ments- upon the coast of Africa, natives have be^ci taught all the mechanic -arts. 
In Regent's Town, young natives are making rapid progress in the Latin and 
• Gceek languages, Who, sil years ago, were wild and ignocant. It is found they 
acquire a knowledge of the arts and sciences with as much facility as any other 
people, and it is only here, in their state of degradation, that' such a question 
ntts been agitated. : • , - • 

With regard ta.the expense of transportation! it id by no means so great as 
has been represented. • Ihave the authority of Dr. Ay res, of whom I have be- 
fore spoken, for stating that the last company of one' hundred and five pemons 
•were taken outfof $26 each; and, when.tb^. prosperity of the colony sbtdl 
enable them to furnish a return cfirgo, it will unquestionably reducie the average 
pride to a mucH lower rate, and, in ^act, a great mtfny will be able to work 
their Qwn passages a^ soon as k brisk ttade shall be opened with the colony. 

In this manner of viewing the affairs of the American Society for Colonizing 
the Free "People of Colour of the. United 8tate8,.I think you will yield your 
hearty assent to the purity and philanthropy of its principles ; for you^ no 
^oubt, desire the abolition of slaveiy and are anxious Yor the civilization of 
Africa, and cannot but rejoice in the destruetiofi of the slave-trade. I think, 
also, that you must be satisfied that the climate is sufficiently salubrious for ou^ 
blak}k population ; that the soil is ^ood ; that- the facilities for cultivation and 
improvement are great ; that the intellect of the negro, ^n a state of natural 
freedom, is strong enough ; that the expense of transportation is not muoh ; 
and, finally, that Uie plan of the American Society for Colonizing the Free Peo- 



pie of Colour of tli« United States is not only practicable, bat there Ib great 
prdbabilitj that, wi^- moderate assistance from toe nation, it wiU succeed to the 
-utmost expectations of its first friends. 

To appeal to yoiir feelings upon an occasion like the present, and to offer in- 
ducements to a popular assembly to aid in so good a work, presents a fine field 
for .declamation. But I believe there is too much intelligence in this meeting 
to bear with such presumption from me, and that all: you require is a faii;. un- 
derstanding of the subject to induce yoii to advocate, with zeal and alacrity, the 
Yie«vs of the parent institution and tc^ form a society auxiliary thereto. . , 



Speech at Washinfftony 1826. 

In. the AfricAn BeposUory of March, 1825, appears a report of the annual 
meeting of the Colonization Society held in the Supreme Court Room of the 
Capitol at Washingtop on t^e preceding 19th of February. A number of distin- 

fu^hed individuals were present; among ^hem General Lafayette, Chief-Justice 
larshall, and others^ The African Repository publishes the fdluwing extracts, 
from a speech delivered on this occasion by Kobert F. Stockton, Esq., on the 
presentation of certain resolutions of the Klew Jjeirsey Colonization Society,^ </ 
which the then Lieutenant ^as a delegate : — * 

'^ Why is it, sir, that the people of these United States have thus far enjoyed 
a happiness and pVosperity unexampled in the annals of nations ? Is it exoh^si^vely 
to be attributed to the wisdom of her statesmen ? to the upright and independent 
administratiofi of her laws t to the phvsibal strength and resources of the coun- 
try? to the prowess of her sailors? No, pirl All this is Well, is excellent, is 
admirable ; but more than this is, nevertheless, required. It is because — What- 

> ever, may be the cancerpus and' alarming eviW which, by its early n)a,9terV^ft^o 
been ehtailed on* the finest country in the world — ^her iusj^itutions of iiM»detn 
times;' dating their birth wit(i the American Revolution, are based substantially 
on moral rectitude and .the equal rights of .-man. But, sir, let me not be mis- 
understood on this delicate and important question. With the enthusiasts- of 
the North, I embark not in the wild and destructive scheme which calls on the 
South for immediate and ut^ivecsal emancipation. . With the South, — butt sir, I- 
will not ofiend against the 'talent, tvnd retinement,'abd magnanimity, by which 
all, who have the happiness to' ktiow it at all, know It to be distinguished, by 

. suggesting the possibility tlmt what 16i;ig-lived error has made indispensabfe 
fot the present she can wish to increase, and strengthen, and perpetuate. N9, 
sir] There is a golden mean which all who would pursue the soKd interest 

. and 'reputation of their country may discern at the very heartTof their confede- 
ration and will both advocate aiid enforce,— a principle of Justice; conciliation, 
and humanity, — a principle, sir, which is net inconsistent with itself, and yet 
can sigh over die degradation- of the -slave, defend the wisdom aud prudence of 
the South against the chat'ge of studied and pertinacious cruelty, and yet, with 

' an eye of warning'and a voice of thunder, invoke them to be stirring in the 
great cauHe arud claims of N,ature. Thus, sfr, it Is th&t, although inheritors of 
dlfficuUii^s of no ordinary complexity, these United States, in their separate lis 
well an their federal relations, are substantially based 6n' those elev^vtedm^ixiBre, 
whic^i, if tliey continue ti) mamtain, wjil not tail to rpward them with unparal- 
leled liberality. . " ' . • ' ^ 

** Nor, sir, ^n tJie future application of these great principles, do I presume 
to counsel .the statesmen of thaday, or to InTstruct them m their xsreed of political 
morality. ' 3ut-<surely, sir, as a citizen and. iv freeman, yielding to oo one in 
ardeilt devotion to- my country's honour,'! may be allowed to conjure tho^id^ 
tinguishod' individuals upon wbiine talents, integrity, and patriotism, we repose, 
not to lose sight of thqse beaco'n-lights which are calculated on the one hand to 

' protect us from danger and on the other to lead us to prosperity. Is it unbe- 
cofaaing in me' to beseech then^ not to mistake sin for expediency, and to be in- 
Btrueted by the philos*>phy of history*? What, sir, in the rearing aqd advance- 
ment of a young, refiectiog, an*d enterprising people, are the real advantages 
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of the age in which ^e lire T Are thej that architeotare ia rebuilding her 

Eroadeat temples? that music swells its nnequalled hatmon^r? that painting bids 
iiT to rival the works of its ancient masters? or that all the arts, whether 
uaeful or orn<unebtal, guided by the light of liberal science/ are rapidlj striding 
to perfection ? No, sir ; it is because we have before us the ezpierience of so 
many ages and the philosophy of so many human -experiments and hnmaa 
' failures to humble and enlienten us. 

** But unfortunately, sir, history is rarely examined as it should be. . Of what 
avail is it, in the pursuit of the specalator, that cities and empires have been 
reared and overturned, and that so many towering and intrepid spirits ha^e, 
with all their schemes, been tumbled from their elevation, if he fail to consider 
the* moral influence upon human events and to look for their adcomplishment 
beyond the boundary of human means ? There are, sir, crimes of nations as 
well as of individaals ; and, while the immortal essence of the latter is reserved 
for judgment when time shall be no inore,Nthe.foYmer shall aooouht in the onlj 
sphere to which their physicat conformation Is adapted A^d beyond which their 
iaentity is forbidden by the imperishable requisites fbr eternity. Spain, sir, has * 
bad her day of glory and of nappiness, and why is it not so vfitn her jiowf 
The short-isigh ted politician will-trace it no higher than to the Natural infirqtities 
of human institutions, the sparciVy of her patriots, the exhaustion of her re- 
sources, and the gradual progress bf bloated luxury, to eventual want and 
general degradation. But, sir^ can we be sa^tisfied with this trite ari^y of se- 
condary, causes — €his blind and, therefore, hopeless grasping aflor truth and. 
wisdom ? It is* indispensable' that we should answer, No. It .would be inte> 
reisting to analyze the histbr^r of Spain in support of th^ position I would main- 
tain, but time does not permit; and if it dia, to the present assembly it would, 
in all probability,- be more than- superfluous. But, sir, can there be hasard in 
the assertion that Spain has even'now, hdwever inglorious, inactive, or s&bdued, 
'her abundant resourced, her 'port of dignity, her romantic chivalry, hef armies 
of patriots? Cast your eye upon her fertile regions, breathe In the luxuries of. 
her delicious climate, calculate the value of ber exbaustless colonies^ — her ad- 
rantages for commerce and the number of her inhabitants, and who shall* 
deny to her a,bundant resources t ' . 

" As for her patriot8,^-for' the moral and intellectual energies that might be 
expected to excite' them in* the peeX causes of national and individual inde- 
pendence, — need they be mentioned that they may be- remembered ? The 
accents of her g&llant defenders expiring on the scanblds of her own erection 
' are still piercing our ear^ ; and yet, with all her elements of worth, and 
pride, ana chivalry, — with all nature to cheer her, all art to aid her, all science 
to instruct, all example to rouse, and all wron^ to madden, — Spain is still poor 
and wretched, spiritless and ignorant, the ruipous and ^crumbuDg comer of a 
splendid continent.* B^t how? Spain, sir, has been arraigned before the King 
of kings, and is now writhing in agony under the torture of his retributive 
justice. The curse of successful, but insatiate, avarice, of nnintermitted wrohe, 
of unbending insolence and unsurpassing ct-uelty, is upon her I . She made 
' unto herself a golden calf and fell down and worshipped it.' She did more, 
and the ' fllthy witness' of it' stains her hands; The blood of thousands of 
unoffending natives is still i^okine for vengeance ; and when ' shall the ruth- 
less deeds of Oortes and Pizarro be forgotten ? yThen it shall comport with 
the mysterious dispensations of Heaven to be appeased and forgive her, Spain 
may again be free and glorious and happy. ^ 

** There are other nations, sir, yet in the pomp and confidence'of ascendency, 
to whom a lesson of national justice and moderation would b^ useful ;' but 
' iniquity in years,' and with strength undiminished,- must be left to abler cor- 
rection. Tipie, the arbitrator of the destinies of the world, will do his duty, 
and the Ruler of the universe, * before whom ^ery knee must bow,' will be 
at hand to decide and punish. But, sir, returning from abroad, with these 
serious warnings from ancient communities, to the nurture and acooniplishment 
of our useful and interesting country, let us not be wantipg in the manly exer- 
cise of self-examination. We, too, have a moral debt» contracted by our anoea- 
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tors, formidable in Its ori^n, and which has been daily accumulating ; and, if 
we desire that this young day^s happiness may not be succeeded by a wretched 
imbecility, and that odr Constitution (the subumest structure for the promulga- 
tion and protection of human rights the world ever saw, the vei^ capital of 
human freedom) shall be first completed, and then endure through the hipsoof 
ages, let us not presume on the tranquillity of to-day. This may be the calm 
out Of which bursts the tornado, this the smooth and deceptive water on the edge 
of the cataract. The time may come whei\ in the dispensation of Providence, 
this great people, too, may be stretched in death before the scrutiny of posterity. 
" Let it not be said that, in the pride of youth and strength of mannood, she 
perished of a heart blackened *by atrocity and, ossified by countless cruelties to 
the Indian and the African. I will trespass no longer. If, sir, I have said a 
word by which the objects of our institution and the humane recommendatioii 
of our venerable Executive for the colonization of oilr aborigines is likely to be 
promoted, I js hall be happy." 



Letter of Commodore Stockton on (hz Slavery Question, 

MR. WEBSTER TO COMMODORE STOCKTON. > 

*' ' ' " - ' * . 

' ' Washington, March 22, 1860. 

Mr Dear Sir: — . / ^ • . 

I send to you, as an old friend, a copy- of ray late speech in the Senate. It 
relates to a subject quite ipteresting to the countr^^,' as connected with the ques- 
don of proper governments for those new territories which you had an import- 
ant agexTcyin bringing under the power of the United States. 

I would hardly ask your opinion qt the general sentiments of the speech, al- 
though I knowyouare a very competent Judge, but that,' being- out of the strife 
of politics, your judemeiit is not likely to be biassed, and that you have as great 
a stake as any man in the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of 
the Government on i<s true principles. 

I am, dear sir. 

With great respect, yours, ' 

Daniel Webster. 
Commodore- Stockton. 



REPLY OP COMMODORE STOCKTON. 

Princeton, March 25. 
Dear Sir: — * 

I thank you for your letter and a copy of the recent speech delivered by you 
in the Senate of the United States. > . 

I need say nothing in comn^endation of youi* course, which has been so gene- 
rally approved, andwill proceed (without referring to. any difference of opinion 
that may seem to exist between us on .the subject) to communicate' to you my 
candid and (obg-cherished opinions on the subject of slavery as it exists in the 
United States, and the duty of .the Government and the people in conneotToh 
with it. ^ , 

In view of a'natlonal crisis in the affiiirs of Great Britain, one. of her emiiient 
fl^tesmen once said, *'Ii;i order to be prepared for the trials of these times, we 
6l)0i|ld hie possessed of a prompt faiiility of a(^verting in all our doubts to some 
grand and comprebensLve truth. ■ In a deep, and strong soil must that tree fix 
Its roots, the height of which is to reach< to heaven, and the sight of it to the 
•nds of the earth." . 

A great crisis presents itself in the path of the Republic. Interests of incal- 
culable consequence Are involved in it — to you, to myself, to every citizen — con- 
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seqoences not limited to our timee, bat eitending onward to all ftUare goners 
tioD«, and, if there is any thing in the hopes that have been bheriehed of tbe 
univereajly progressiTe principles of liberty, to the world for ages to oome. 
" There are times (sajs another eminent person) when the aaserticto of grea* 
principles is the best service a man can render society/' and this is such a time. 
We are all called upon' to pause at the present crisis and oonsider well what 
are the demands of duty. li is no time to palter about party distinctions or 
sectional differences ; now,, if ever, it becomes lis to feel that we are Americans 
'-only Americans, It is no time to calculate questions of f^ersonal popularity; 
that sacrifioe which any oitiien may make is as nothing, if it ooiltributes to save 
his country. A Jerseyman myself, bom op one of those proud battle-fields 
where American liberty was purchased, bearing a life deyotea to the service of 
the Union, I can withhold nothing from the pause of that Union wiCh which I 
solemnly believe liberty is herself identified, *' one and inseparable." . 

It appears to me that the polar truth to which the view of our feUownntiaens 
should be directed in the present emer^ncy is jthis: — that God works iA the 
affairs of nations, and shapes them to his purposes; andihat to ascertain his* 
' ' will we must study in the school of his providences*, and take counsel irom the 
observation of his ways to reeulat^ our own.' The destinies of men aivd of n^ 
tions are in the bosom of the Most High. He lives in the history of the past: 
he will Jive in the history of the future ; and he who has most' deeply reflected 
upon the records of the past has most clearly seen that the great characteristics 
which have marked the progress of every, nation, in ever^ age, have eventually 
resulted in the accomplishment of some grand de'sign in which the band (x 
Providence, though for a time obscured by shadows, hat been at last clearly 
and distinctly seen. 

.Of this our own history furnished a luminous ^xample.^ . The pfeparation for 
the erection of the great temple of civil and religiotis liberty we now inhabit 
began in the discoveries ttnd copvalsions of the fifteenth century. The materials 
for it were found in men schooled bjr providential tfi^ add ^i^pli^^ to the 

. work they were to 4X)mnience; and it is as rational, to suppose toe world was 
the production of chance,^ to suppose that the combination of events which 
led them to this continent, which cHerished and protected their infant colonies, 
which brought about the Revoiution and its results, and has made us what we 
are, was the work of chance ; it is this which inspires me with hope that He 
who founded the Republic will save it — that he hod great purposes to accdm- 
plish yet, and that they will be unfolded through successive years for ages to 
come, in perfecting the institutions of a rationalfreedom hefe, and in extending 

' them to ail oth^r continents/ . ' . 

Though men were the instruments, the Ai^erican -Revolution was the work 
of an unseen Power; the actors in it themselves looked back with astonishment 
at the course they, had taken and the results that had been accomplished The 
greater the ^vent, the more clearly has the hand of Providence always b^n 
seen in it ; the greater the hero, the more heartfelt always has been h^ acknow- 
ledgment that a superior destiny controlled his aotions. ' The American Consti- 
tution is the result of a fearful struggle. Its. full price was by no means the 
sufferings undergone in the conflict, xhe series of events by which it was ac- 
complisned we are now able to trace distinctly back, through "the privations ' 
and trials of the early colonists, to the days when popular freedom first began 
the contest with arbitrary power in the civil wars of England ; and^its pathway 
is everywhere marked with patient endurance and co^ly sacrifice. 

Things permanently good are of sjow growth : the offspring of hardship, they • 
are mudo stronjg tbroi^gh suffering. So universal is this law^ that the most 
hasty minds have a secret misgiving of the efficacy of hasty products ; and we- 
would as soon expect undisciplined troopi to be equal to tne hardships and 
perils of a dangerous campaign, as that an undisciplined community could 
triumph in that fiercest of all w&rfa)res, — the warfare which marks everywhere 
the pathway to national existence, greatnes^, and virtue. 
More than two centuries have passed since the events which were to result in 

, founding the Republic were put in nation ; and who d6e» not perceive,' both in 
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oxiT colonial, and constitutional history, that the process by which we hare, 
'within a coinparatiyely fe^ years, come to the full achievement of a distinctive 
nationality, ha^ been one mainly of forbearance and self-denial ? Nor hi^ve we 
'been the only sufferers. When our ancestors came to this country, ihey found 
it. in the possession of anojiher race. That race has had. their day. A great 
continent^ fitted by nature for large developn^ents in the progress of humanity^ 
Lad been for centuriea committed to their keeping, and they had proved faith- 
less to their trust. It was manifest, from the con^mencement of the struggles, 
that one of the two race^ must' give way to the other, and no one doubts the 
beoeficence oif that Providence which decided for the Anglo-Sa^on race. Yet 
hoiw^ touching is the story of the red man's wrongs 1 W^commi^serate his suffer- 
ings, while we clearly see that the^decree by which his' race wastes away before 
the advancing footsteps of civilization is the fiat of Infinite Wisdom. 

The tame allTpervading Providence has brought Ds in contact with still an- 
other race,*;— the African, — but under widely drfferent circumstances. Out of 
this circumstance, and the events connected with it, the crisis we are i\ow con- 
sidering has grown. Three millions of that race, scattered thpugh^ fifteen of 
the States of the Union, are in the condition of servitude. Individuals in the 
non^slaveholding States have not onlv been long in the habit of denouncing the 
holding of slaves as a sin, .as, indeed, among the worst of crimes, but have in- 
sisted on immediate and unconditional aboution-^have carried on the work of 
Sjgi'tation — have encouraged slaves to desert their masters — hav6 protected fugi- 
tive slaves from pursuit- ai^d riB^clamation,. and have even gone so far as to de- 
elure that it was cause.fer separating from the South altogether. 

The. General Government has. been agitated; compromise aiter compromise 
has been made, and proved, as -was to loe expected, only the means of post- 
- poning ii^ther than of settling the question, i^ntil al last things have reached a 
condition tbc^t r.eal danger to the Union seems to be apprehended by the wisest 
men of both sections of the. country. It is time, for men now to ^peak out^ 
calmly, but fearlessly. Whatever has been wrong should be made right, and 
the question settled now and forever. We sbbuld not[ ineaxdy shrink from our 
.just responsibilities and putttiem upon our children. 

Now, in reference to the relation of master and slave, it is proper we should 
bear in mind that African slavery was introduced into this country by no act of 
otif^. For its.introduction the Americ^>n) people (ire in no just sense responsible. 
Its introduction here was the act of Great Britain while we were her colonies. 
'$l\e engrafted this system into our- communities at a tinje when these commu- 
nities (then in their infancy) were unable to make any effectual resistance. 
Our anc^tors, at the time, and through all the process by which it was accom- 
plished, remonstrated' and protested against it ; but thegr remonstrances and 
protests were unheeded. Its introduction was considered by the early colonists 
an evil — a measure of oppression to theni aa well as to the slave ; but they were 
as powerless to resist it as the slave himself. • • 

So far as we are copcemed, this circumstai\ce in our condition is providential. 
If we would presyme ^scrutinize and judge the ways of Providence, we are 
driven back to fitst principles. God rules in the affisurs of nations and of men • 
as an absolute sovereign, and shapes all human events to his great -purposes. 
The purposes he designed to accomplish in all' this maybe involved in com- 
parative darkness now ; but if it shall appear .hereafter that this. was the means 
by whichj in the lapse of centufieSy he accomplished the redemption of Africa her- 
self ;who will say that the means he chose were inconsistent with his wisdom^ or 
his goodness ? . 

This fact, then, is undisputed, that when the l^attles of the Revolution had 
been fought — ^when the North and the South' had -passed shoulder to shoulder 
through that long an,d bloody and self-sacrificing struggle, and the independence 
• of their country was achieved, thWinstiHition'ofslavery, planted by other hands 
in our midst, existed. A very large number of our citizens, both in the North 
and South, were slaveholders. Property is the creature of the law, and slaves 
had been made property by law-— been so held fbr ages. What was to be done? 
-The general weuare — the preservation, of all that li^d been gajned—the law of 
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self-defence — required that & €k>veminent shouTd he establifhed, and that thia 
Government ishould ' embrace and combine in one indissoluble union aU the 
liberated colonies. If that had not been accomplished, all would haT^ been 
shipwrecked together. ^ - 

The men of the Revolution saw this plainly. Thej were men equal to the 
crisis. They considered the question as a whole. They sacrificed on the altar 
of concession their different views and interests as to particulars, that thej 
might reach harmoniously the grand result. - The articles of oonfederationv and 
subsei^uently the Constitution, were the results^ of compromise ; and whatever 
politicians mav sav — the spirit — the intent-j-the fair construction of that com- 
promises-is, tnai the insiUution of slavery bilongs exclusively- to the States, as a 
matter of State regulaiicn, and that the ^General Chvemtneni has nothing io do 
with it, ' . • ■ . 

No power over it was delegated by the Constitution to the General Govern- 
ment, (except as to the importation of elaves into the States,) nor waS any such 
power prohibited bv it to the States. It was ezpresslv provided that persons 
neld to service or labour in one State under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, should not be discharged from such- service or labour, but should be de- 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labour might be due; 
and by an amendment to the Constitation, adopted in 1791, ifc was provided 
that the powers not delegated to the Cnited States by the Constitution, cor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the Spates respectively, or to the 
> people. Such is the Constitution — such the compromise upon which it was 
lormed — such the imperative necessity of that compromise : and ev.en if tha^ 
compromise "and that Constitution were the result of a misictke^ it is binding 
now, and as long as it shall remain unaltered, on every law-abiding man. 

If the toleration of slavery — if the perniission for its' existence in any part of 
the Union — was a ^eat national crim«, when. and •by whom was that cnm'e com- 
initted ? .At the formation of the Government, at t^e ^option of the Constitu- 
tion, and b^ the Washingtons, the Rogef Shermans, the Hamiltons, the Madi- 
. sons, the Franklins, the ^inkneys, of the land;-*-^b^ sut;h men as Livin^ton and 
Paterson, Brearly-and Dayton, of my own native Stirte, approved and sanctioned 
with unparalleled unanimity by the North and South. Under its auspices, I 
need not say with what giant strides the Republic has advanced to greatness 
and prosperity, nor that heaven has smiled propitiously upon our Conunon 
heritage. 

Now, the question which has come up with such a threatening aspect before 
the country is, in my judgment, one of morals, not of politics,^-questions Always 
the most difficult and dangerous to deal with) |)ecause they do pot Tie in notions 
of expediency, but in matters of conscience. They are always liable to run into 
fanaticism, and are always mingled with questions 6f religious faith and moral 
obligation. The question is one of mortUs, and as «uch' it is to be settled, if 
fettled permanently at all. Out of this aspect of the case have sprung, .as inci«> 
dents, all the questions that have heretofore been and are now the subjects of 
discussion. ' The Convention of '87, the Missouri Compromise, the oontested 
question of abolition petitions in Confess, the agitations in the North, the re- 
criminations of the South, the difficulties about fugitive slaves, and latterly, the 
California question and the Wilmot Proviso, are all but branches of one fruitful 
tree — the question as to the moral character of slavery aa it exists in the States, 
and the moral duty -consequent upon that character. In reference to those 
phases or incidents of this question, which involve the action of the Government* 
they never would have been unsettlad, or at any rate never would have oome up 
in their present embarrassing forms, if the General Government had adhered, as 
it ought in my opinion to have adhered, from the beginning, to a strict con- 
struction of^the Constitution. The framers of this instrument meant to exclude, 
and by the language of the instrument did exclude* the national Government 
from all action upon the subject. 

They granted no such power ; thev expressly excluded all powers not granted. 
Whenever the doctrine of inferential powers — that latituainarian doctrine — 
eomes fully to be insisted on and adopted, the Constitution will become itself a 
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thing of wibc, to be moalded, by the eyer-ohanging opinions of 'men, into what- 
ever shape those opinions happen to take ; the minority will become supreme ; 
its will, the Constitution, and every thing .conservative, will be liable to be 
broken down. Suppose a measure oppressive — ruinous — to one portion of the 
Upion, is adopted by a mere constitutional majority, and in constitutienal form: 
it is said the party complaining and denying its constitutionality has an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. But to argue that that is always to be regarded as 
a place of absolute security, ia<to ar^e that it is infallible* It undergoes the 
process of chan^ by death \ tlie new incumbents are apt to partake of the views 
of the Constitution, held by a majority of the Qovemment, and the Court to be- 
come- itself thd advocate of those views. Beyond this are the rocks, the breakers 
of revolution — the dernier resort of aiv oppressed people* ; The Constitution 
itself was originally intended^ be the cable .and anchor of the Union and all its 
parts ; and nothing, you may rely upop it, but the doctrine of a strict construc- 
tion, can ever preserve.lt what it was intended to be. . 

Upon the question of -domestic slavery in the States arid in the ieniioriei, naiP' 
intervention is iKe true principle. There th4 letter of the Constitution placed it, 
•and' there it should be left. The law of nature, fixing the bounds of the insti- 
tution by the unalterable '(Constitution of the cplourea race, the tenaperature of 
the clinCiate and nature of the soil, and. the will of the people acting through the 
State Legislatures upon their sevei^ States, ace. the true and legitimate regu- 
lators ; and all interference, except moral suasion, the power of argument, the 
free expression of opinion, ought to be exchided. 

I now come to .the main question — the question which lies back of all the 
others. 1. Is domestic slavery a sin^ or/aif unmitigated evil? apd, 2. What is 
the* duty of the people of the non-slavehokiing «&tes respecting it? These 
questions ^o to the root of the whole difficulty. . /• 

1. Is domestic^ slavery a sjn, or an unmitigated evil? In orde^ to arrive at 
an intelligent conclusion respecting the right or the wrong of any con\plex 
scheme or any existing institution, we mUst be careful not to array our feelmgs 

, against our reason ; nor ought we - to allow oUr displeasure at particular cases 
of excess to interfere with a fair and deUberate consideration of the general 
working and tendency of the system as a whole. . It belongs to this question to 
consider, — 1. The condition of the coloured mail as it would have been had lie 
been left in Africa. 2.. The circumstances under which we find him here. 3. 
The necessity, if suph there be, of hiq present cohtinuance in the condition in 
which we find him. 4. The uUimate tendency of what may seem to be a provi- 
dential arrangement of this state of things. 
•1. Of all the races of men with which history and travel have acquainted us, 

^ there is none so sunk beyond all hope of self-restoration as the AfVican on his 
wide continent.. In ignorance so uttor that he is elevated little above the brute, 
in superstition so gross that it drags him even lower than the brute, without a 
thought of liberty, he is the sport of tyranny in its lowest, Qie&nest, and most 
oruol forms; he has nothing he can call his own; he has no idea of Qod, of 
justice,vof moral . obligation;^ of the rights of persons or property. In a word, 
'* Africa has long forgotten God, aiid Qod has abandoned Africa" — but^not, I 
trust, forever, . From such a lahd^nd such a condition — sold, bartered away by 
hb countrymen — the slave' was brought to these shores while we were colonists 
and subject 16 British law. Here he is in a civilized and Christian country ; he 
has more opportunities of enlightenment than he would have had in Africa; he 
is, as a general rule, treated with kindness ; he is protected from vrant in sick- 
ness and old age, and is, on the whole, bettor off, safer, happier, than he would 
have been in his native country. 

2. But in the second place, with the inoral character of the act bringing the. 
slave to this country we have now. nothing to do. We find him here ; the uiing ^ 
is done. So far as the slave-trade is concerned,- we have acted on that, and' 
abolished it. 'Slavery was introduced in other times and under other auspices. It 
existed when the Goyermnent was .established ; an institution which could not 
be got rid ef — which had of necessity to be tolerated.' Slaves had been made 
property in the Colonies by British law* The Government found it an existing 
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institution, and the Constitation left it so— of necessity, impei^tiTe and aneon- 
trollable — to be enacted on exclasivelj by the States, subject to the moaldine 
and changing and controlling opinions and consciences of those conceiTie<L 
Tbese have not been inactive. In many of the States the institution has- been 
abolished ; in others, meliorated ; in all, it is a question for opinion and con- 
' science to act upon. As the General Government has no power to abolish it» 
so it has no p6irer to prevent any State from abolisfaidg it. 

3. In the third place, every considerate man sees that iir the present condi- 
tion of things nlavery cannot be immediately and absolutely abolished- W^ 
must reason about things as they are — not as we might wish them to be. The 
slave is property; he became so oy a law of our common ancestors ; he was left 
in that condition by the Ikw of our common fathers who founded the Republic 
The burden of this purchase should be borne in all justice, equally by our citi- 
zens, and we are not ready to pay the price. But, if we were ready, he is not in 
a condition to take care of himself. He has not the culture, the training, the 
experience^ necessary to self-dependence. Ahd wheiie is he to cjo? . No reflecting 
man is prepared to say he is willing to have three millions, qf slaves turned looee 
in the States, to fill the prisons and poor-houses and alms-houses of the country, 
or to live by plunder on the community.- What, too, is to be his lot for the' 
future in such a base? Is he to live in our midst as a marked and degraded 
being, through all time, or are we .prepared to place him on a(i equality with us, 
civilly and socially. Are we ready for amalgamation ? ' 

There Seems under those circumstances (b be a necessity for his continuance 
at present in the condition in which he is placed.* 

In the fourth pli^ce, the hand of Providence seems to be clearly pointing ont 
an ultimate design in all this arran^ment of things. Yonder is Africa, with her 
. one hundred and fifty millions of miserable, degraded, ignorant, lawless, super- 
stitious idolaters. Whoever has^ stood upon her sands, nas stood upon a conti- 
nent that has geographical and physical peculiarities which belong to n6 other 
of the great divisions of the globe. The latter appear, upon the face of them, to 
have been adapted to draw out the energies of the natives in their inequalities 
of temperature, soil, and surface, inviting the ingenuity and enterprise of man . 
to overcome them, and in the varieties of their products tempting the inter- 
changes of- commerce*; thus affording ample encoura^ment to the progress of 
civil and social improvement But Africa is still, as of old, a land of silence and 
of mystery. Like the interminable dreariness of her own deserts, her moral 
wastes of nrind lie waiting for the approach of infloetaces from abroad. No 
savage people have ever advanced to. a civilized state without intercommunicap 
tion with others. All the continents of the world have, in their tUm,been occu- 
pied and civilized by means of colonies; but in no one>of the;n did it appear'so 
inevitably neceNsafy, from a previous examination of circumstances, as in that 
of Africa. It is plain to the very eye that Africa is a land to which civilization 
vmst bf brought. Tlie attempt has been made over and over again, by demoted , 
misFionaries and others, to penetrate that land and seek to impart the blessings ' 
of civilization and Christianity to her savage hordes. But the labour has been 
spent in vain. The wBite man cannot live in Africa. 1?he annals of the Mora- 
vians, of Cape Colony; of Sierra Leone, of Liberia, 'contain the records of the 
sacrifice of some of the best men that have lived to grace the pages of any 
people's history, in the vain attempt to accomplish something for 'her redemp- 
■ tion through the instrumentality of white men. Wlio^ then, is io do (his workf- 

Let now; any calm, reflecting spectator of the preterit state of the world he 
asked to look at Africa, and ttien, from among the nations, poini out the people 
best calculated to do this work ; and wh?n his eye falls upon the descendants of 
the 801^18 of that continent now in America', will he not say. These are tJie people 
appointed for that work ^ . • ' , ^ ' 

The ways of God are mysterious. *S6 Joseph was sold a slave into Egypt ;' sd 
his father and his brethren were driven thither by providential circumstances; 
so their generations remained as slaves in Egypt ibr four centuries and a half ; 
and, when the appointed time bad come, in IIib own appointed wny the Ruler 
of nations led them to the accomplishment of His gr&at purpo^c^. . And it is not ~ 
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to be forgotten that it was not the act of holding this people in bondage for so 
many years, that Pharaoh and the Egyptians were punished^ but their crime 
'was this: that when the Divine Being had prepared all things for. the event he 
|>ropo8ed to accomplish, and demanded, by an accredited ambassador, that they 
should be allowed to depart, "they would not let the people go/' 
> The great progenitor of the Israelites was a slaveholder ; the Israelites, afler 
tli^ir emancipation, becapie slaveholders. Nothing is clearer than that under 
the Mosaic dispensation slavery was lawful ;• the institution was recognised and 
regulated by the law of Moses ; and the founder of Christianity and his dis- 
ciples (thodgh Jndea and all the provinces of the Boman empire were in their 
times full of slavey, and slaves subjected to the most rigid laws) never forl^ade 
Or even denounced the relation as sinful, or exhorted masters to liberate their 
slaves ; but enjoined on m^asters the principles of humanity and justice, and on 
slaves obedience and contentment ; and those notions of morality may w6ll be 

restioned which in oar days disallow what Christ* and his apostles d^ not 
allow. . 

Such an Exodus as that of the Jews from Egypt may not be within the pur- 
pose of the Deity in. relatxoti to the children of Afi-iea now in this country, or 
their descendants. But has He^ no purpose in all this arrangement that has been 
^oing on*,— in the gathering of a vast; family of these people here,— an their condi- 
tion of servitude, endurance, discipline, — -. in the difficulties with which their 
eniaiiGipation is 8urroun^ed,-^in the natural impossibility th'at the vvhites ever 
"will or can consent to Iraise them to a condition of equality? No purpose in 
casting' their lot in a couptry so free for the interchange of opinion, and where 
ppinion is so enlightened and pKOgressive and .there is so much benevolence an4 
Christian enterprise? Has henot a purpose in all this, to accomplish (in some 
tray of. his own, through this instrumentality) the regeneration of the millions 
t>f benighted Africa? The germs pf colonies are already planted there as the 
fruits of this system of servitude. But the free African among us clings to 
this country still, under all his disabilities, regardless of thQ claims of the land 
of his fifthers upon him ; and may not sUwery and the nec^sityef migraiiork as 
the eondilion of his release be the appointed instrument to produce compliance? 
The colonies we have settled in Africa would, ere this day, have become a Re- 
public of pow^r, had fh^ free negroes of , the North been willing to become citi- 
zens of it. But^ like the Israelites of old, who would, but for the Divine inter- 
position, hi^ve sacrificed their liberators, in the wilderness and returned Mnto 
Egypt, these liberated descendants of Afrida cannot be persu^ed to look towards 
th6 land of their fathers, ^he millions of their coloured bondmen there awaken 
no sympathy in their. hearts. Their fixed and resoluted purpose appears to be 
to remain among the whites and force theiaselves by progressive steps into a 
civil and social equality with them ; and it is chiefly with a view io strengthen 
themselves in these particular .views and aspirations, that they band together 
under the abolition flag, and fill our cities with threats of vengeance agaiqst the 
white race if they shall dare to execute the laws in relation to^fugitive slaves. 

Now, 
stances; 

South, ^ _ . . ., 

Iphe relation of master and slave may be, and ^qubtless is, sometimes the occa- 
sion or cruelty and injastids. But this is also true of the relation of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and- apprentice, and of employer' and em- 
ployed in oursy^em of labour. But-thd abuses df a system or^ relation form no 
sound argument, against the system or relation itself. lam ho apologist for 
abuse. \ am ai ready as any n^an to denounce cruelty^ unnatural separations, 
A disregard of the xlomestic relations, or a deprivation of the means of mofal and 
religious culture to. tbe slave, under our system of slavery, as a crime. But- the 
correction of these belongs to the duties of the St^te. (lovernmepts. We, in New 
Jersey,, have no mdre rignt to interfere with South Carolina than she with us, 
in' such matters; nor in fact have we in New Jersey any more right to interfere 
with the erlaves of South -Carolina or Georgia than we have vrith the slaves of 
Russia or Austria, — eacH Southern State being, in respect to' this question, as 
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abflolatelj soTereign m are Rossia and Austria. We are to feaaon aboat the 
institution of slavery as we reason about everj other human institution, from iti 
proper, humane, conscientious and lawful um, when both parties discharge their 
mutual oblif^ations. 

Having established, as I think, that domestic slavery, as it exists in the 
Southern States, is not in itself sinful or an nnmitigated evil, this subject is re- 
lieved from its greatest embarrassment; and now I proceed to consider : What is 
^ dvtv of the people of nonslave-hMing States respecting Slasery f 

Shall we attempt forcibly to break down this institution of slavery 7 To miaka 
the attempt is :^— 

First. To violate the Constitution and its compromises. I care not whether 
under colour of inferential iniftruction — assuibing the Gonetitntion to imply the 
power of interference—^ which, by*the-way, I 'unoojulitionally depy)— oi acting 
regardless of it. In either case li is, at best, the appeal to the mere majority 
power, acting upon and forcing the minomty. 

Second. It lis to attempt the liberation of the slave, and fail. For by the effort 
the most we can do is to drive the South with its slaves out of the Union without 
liberating a single slave ; and. 

Third. It is to compel a. dissolution of the Union, Have the people considered 
the consequences implied in this branch of the alternative? Suppose, after all, 
that, in opposition to the plain teachings of the Bible, and the judgment of God's 
holiest men, they still hold that slavery is in itself sinful, and the ovmers o/sknes 
are men-siealerSf robbers and pirates, then, inde^, this Question assumes a more 
serious aspect, and Mr. Calhoun may no longer be aenounoed as either un- 
patriotic or eztrt^va^at in calling for ah amendment of the Constitution, or any 
other means that will secure his constituents from imminent peril and his pos- 
terity from the calamities oC civil war,. Buty- 
ls there not, in this view, a crime of deeper and redder dye, in marching OTer 
a desecrated Bible and a broken compact to shed oceans of fraternal blood?- Is 
it lawful, on their ovm principles, to do evil that good may.come— even if good 
could by it be accomplisned? If they succeed in driving the South to a secession, 
they inevitably kindle the fii^ of aconflagratiop which will bum oyer this whole 
Republic until it reduces' to ashes the structure whli^ Providence has for cen- 
turies been preparing and rearing up on this continent ; and, in the conflagra- 
tion, their own hemes find hopes will be mingled with the sacrifice. 

"One great prindple," says Pr* Channing, '*^which we should lay down as 
immovably true,, is, tnat if a good work catanpt be oatried on by the calm, self> 
controlled, benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time for doing it has not 
come.' God asks not the aid of our vices. He can overrule them for good, but 
they are not the chosen iiistruments of hdman happiness.'' But if we would 
adopt, as I sincerely do, the other alternative — that with the institutum of 
slavery as it exists in the ^uth we have nothing to- do-^that we are not only 
prohibited by the Constitution from meddling with it, but that it is a queetioa 
of conscience to be settled by Southern men for themselves — a question upon 
which good men may differ, and must be lefl to differ if they wiU, whoth^ in 
the North or Sputh-^a new train of thoughts, a new field. of benevolent and 
Christian enierprise, opens beibre us. Cbing bac)c to the great truth from which 
' we started, and regaroing all the circumstances of the present staite of things 
as a {>art of the design of Providence to accomplish a great result for Africa, 
there is a work, and a great w6rk, for us to do. Let the great heart of Christian 
benevolence in the North and the South unite in selepting from this Vast African 
family — this nurser^ planted and growing on our shores — the proper subjects to 
be sent upon the mission of redemption to the land of their ancestors, until the 
last slave shall have departed, and Africa's long night shall have been dispelled 
by the sun of freedom and biviliiation. The . {^ilanthropist will find here 
enough to do to satisfy the largest, benevolence, in acts,* in personal sacrifices, 
in contributions -to the cause of humanity, without the violabion of personal <» 
legal rights— doing good that good may com^. 

Let the General Government, then, retrace its steps; and'inst^Eid of provisos, 
and compromise lines, and agr^ementa to kec^ up the' balance of power, fall 
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back upon the literal construction of the Constiiuiion— Adopt the principle of 
toicH noih-intei'ventionf now and forever — leaving the laws of ntituce and the voice 
of public opinion to adjust the limits of tlie institution, free, uncontrolled, and 
uninfluenced by the action of Congress, and all will be safe. The Gordian knot 
■will fee dissolved— not cut — and the ark of the covenant, with its sacred d^posit^ 
be borne on safelj to its destination. 

The measuress in short, which I would propose, are— 
Ist. A declarative act, in such form as may be deemed proper, that the Con- 
stitution gives no power to the General Government to «ct on the subject of 
domestic slavery, either with respect to its existence i» the States, the Territo- 
ries, or the District of Columbia. 

f • 2d. The n^ost efficient act that can be framed to enfbroe the provisions of the 
ConRtitution in relation to fugitive slaves.' 

3d. That California, in colisideration of the peculiar circumstanees of her case, 
be ftadmitted without the approval or disapproval of that part of her Constitution 
which relates iQ slavery. 

I believe these three positions, carried out,* would settle the question fbrevpt, 
They involve no concessions — ^no compromise; they. are no temporary expedient. 
They put the eolution of the difficulty on the eternal principleB of right — the 
law of the Constitution. • ■ 

I think the great majority of the North and South are ])repared to place it 
ther^, and, havingplac^ it there, to stand by and maintain the Union at all 
hasttrds. 

I feel that I have already tr^passed too long on your f)atienee» But it is a 
Bubject of vast importance, and i eannot close U&is letter withojit a' few general 
remarks in reference tO' the foregoing views. ■ 

At such K. time all ^ood men will forbear, exchange opinions, a&d reason in 
the spirit of conciliation. - ^ 

Conscientious differences of opinion among men will altt'ays exist in relation 
to ,moral questions. 

Some conscientious men believe slavery to be a din ; other conscientious men 

' believe that the law of property which enables pne man to hold what they insist 

is the common gift of the Creator to his creatures, is. sin. Again, still, other 

* conscientious men hold that to take a gloss of vrine is sin ; and so on, through a,^ 

endless varieiy of subjects^ , . 

If these conscientious opinions-, or any of' thefm, perVade the mi^jority, are all 
who do not hold them to be driven with fire and sword out of the Uj)ion> or 
compelled to yield their opinions^ equally conscientibns, to ^he in^jority ? These 
notions are inconsi3tent with a wise m'oderation; they come .from an abuse of 
reason' in the first plaoe, tind a nropoiied abuse of power inrthe second, 

Such arguments are alvMiys arawn principally rrom the excessat of a system, 

rather than from the system itself, ana there lies the error; it is the error of 

fanaticimn, which always puts in the plea of consctence^ whether it bums the 

' supposed heretic at the stake, or hunts down witchcr^it^ or impales the Nestorian, 

or fans the flame of civil war. 

Instead of railing with infuriated •declamation against a system because of 
its excesses, which are incident to every human institution,- we should calmly 
and dispassionately seek to extract the tr\ith from the general Tule rather than 
from its exceptions. Tho system of slavery, like every human system, has its 
excesses — its exceptions from the geiieral.rule. But it is quite probable that 
there may exist in the one, as in the other, an absolute law, whicn is workin||; 
out a beneficent result. If a man wishes to fall under the delusion of a uni- 
versal- fanaticism, it is otily' necessary that he adopt the' method of looking at 
the special attendants of every system to the exclusion of the general law which 
regulates tht^m, and the work is done; while he is intent with some accident of 
the train, the train itself has long since passed on, leaving him to grow more 
and more inflated with conceit, indignation, unholy zeal, and misanthropic rail- 
ing, — all the natural results df so narrow-minded a procedure. Let everj man 
run off with particular features out of the general, complexion of ftuy subject or 
thoaght) and gase at those features long enough and absorbingly enough, and 
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the best thin^ within the range of haman experieiuso will become to him a hnf- 
bear. The individual, however, who neglects the "great law of compensatioir' 
in judiring of human affairs, has onb^ to applj the same method of jud^ng Jto 
himnelf ; and« passing bj his redeeming qualities and looking only at hia own 
excesses and defects, be will find in himself, if he is honest in the search, enough 
to satiate his appetite for condemnation and hate. It is far easier to Condemn 
than to judge correctly-^far easier to get into a passion about a sul^ect than to 
get a comprehension of it. 

The idea that out of the institution of domestic slavery in this country is to 
spring the regeneratioh of Africa, derives, it seems to me, great force from the 
recurrence to past history. 

We invariably find that, in the dispensation of t^rovidence, nations which have 
been called to act an important part in the work. of hitman progress have been 
led through a long previous discipline of trial; the restraints and' endurance of 
^outh have precedea the power and efficiency of manhood. Primary subjection 
IS the law or Stable growtn, and seems an incuspensable condition of Uie adVanoe- 
ment of our race. 

We h&ve 6nly to look b'ack through a fevr centuries fo find the evidences of 
. this in the annals of our race. Our ancestors ^ere for centuries a do¥m-trodden, 
enslaved, and toiling people. The Anglo-Saxon rate have became what they are 
by a long training in the school of patient endurance; in the .case of England, 
under oppressive servitude to the Rpman and the Norman ; in the case of America, 
under the oppression of our motbCr-country and the trying discipline of Colonial 
suffering. In the life of a nation, hundreds of years may. be as a day in the life 
of an individual It is oflen necessary for many generatiops to pass, before a 
new influence can be made to affect the mass. If all were willing, the work of 
national preparation might be moret rapid; but thousands are to be niade willing, 
and by tne providential adaptation of the moans to the end. 

It is conceded, on all hands, that the probation of the African people now in 
bondage on our shores is to-come to an end. 

That, while there is an interchange of benefits between the partie^s, there is at 
the same time a community of evil, which renders it better, both for the whites 
and the blacks, that it should come to an end. 
* When shall that time be? i^ the grelit question before ^e American* people. 

In seeking an answer to this question, we may be sure there is some safer • 
ground pn Wnich to take our stand than that of political chicane, of fanatical 
prejudice, or of any merely temporary or* prudential ^expediency. 

If slavery is to be abolished now, then it is to be done in a moment- That is 
to say, at one stroke a cornmunity of three millions of people, habituated to a 
certain way of life, tre to be thrown into new circuinstanoes: — a thing plainly 
' preposterous, because no kind of society changes its customs suddenly and sue- 
eeeus in doing well. Great changes in soc^y must come in with previous pre- 
paration, or they come in to little purpose. Seven years sufficed to fight the 
battles of the Kevolution, but many more were ,4lpent in preparation tor that 
event, and man^ more will be r^uired tor peri^t its resuljbs. If Providence 
rules in the affairs of nationa,^ the existence of slavery ha^ some prospective 
purpose, only to be accomplished by prior preparation ror it. 

he% us not be impatient or presumptuous. These African people are passing 
to their destiny along the same nath which has been trod by other nations, 
through a mixture of hardship, ot endurance, but in a land of light and amid 
a citilized society. They are preparing. to accomplish a woi^ for their .native ' 
continent which no other people in the world can accomplish. Their plain 
mission is ultimately to cariy the gifts of eooiety, of religion, of government, 
to the last remaining continent of the e^th, where these .blessings are totally 
unknown. Their work is a ^eat one, as it would seem to be connected essen- 
tiaUy with the final and universal triunaph^f civilization and Christianity in 
' the world. It is our duty to follow, not to attempt to lead in the ways and pur- 
poses of Providence. We are to move forward when the pillar of fire, and ckud 
QK>yes forward, and to rest when it rests. 

Doubtless tfatere is a time for action; bub it is ohaiacteristic of all great 
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cWnf^B :lhat tlwy roa^e knoirn their byrti seH^qni. 'That, t'tme, in tile, present 
inatanno, has nVi't jret come— for tbe manijcat renson that the wnj is liot yet open ' 
for it. .When tfie timS shail qofcne, the waj ^i-ill come with i£, the prpparntion* 
for it be complete-'. The North-settled this question easily, quietly, SuPely, it 
IB uo'greal stretch of charity Ter lu to suppose that in due time tho same thing 

. irill be ai:cnniplUhed in th'e'Soulh. We of the North tiave ^ivon no peeiiliar 
midence.of superioi' goudiieM, that we should suppose tho South not to be pos- 
B^sed' of as jnucb'jiistlc^, charity, arid good ssQsc, as ourAelves.' 

I firmly believe that tiie hour ibr t^e complete enfranchisement e£ the South- 
ern SlMe Vill be the. hour of the complete preparation for tJie work of African 
jedemption and ■ciriliiation ; and that hour will inaKe itself. kr»ojm in the're- 
tnoval ,of all plittacfes here, ani there; ia the preparation of the workmen and 

' vie woA ! and I e^nestly hope tjuit giiided bf happier inSuencee than ^eqm 
now to pervade the eountrr, the pulpit, the press, the jicople 6f th^ North and 

■the South -may give thoit tnoughts- and efforts to jJjia.BJi^ct in the sptrit of 
Him whose 'DiiaHion -to, gui earth wu heralded by t£e proclamation of peace 
and gopd-will> :.■'■'..,,.■■■,'''.'. 

■ '..'■' ■ . Witli great regard", jours, ■ ; .. . , 

-'"■''.■ "■ . ■ ■ E. F. Sioc.Ktow. ■ 



' SeUvered itC Wzabeihtfo/m^ Ju^ .4,- 1651. 
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. . .For the honour jon have dpneme'I danger, Jota' mjr moat' Mrdul. thanks.. If 
I conld faAve foreaeeo tihe imposine cereipcmim of tbie •nnroin^ 1 ehould b^ve- 
' thought it Ajite antt prudent, lia£ time 'penBilted.to have, prepared a wrhten 
addresftfor tliisocaaiiiaD. Aait'is, all tkat is left to ine is to do tUe'best I eou,' - 
aud to tfiefa' that you. may meet with' ao'disappaiDttaeot t^ay. T«u have 
knpWD .m«, "niore or lets, fropi my youth up, .Yoji hnre known that qit IiI)) bat 
besrii reCb«r a life of aatibn tbaa- of 'words; that I have not'been eaucated a 
eseeah^maker'^bat I aanaoraCot— -thatl have not feamed tlie art of seduotiVa - 
euKjoencB. ( come here for 09 oratqri<^ diepUj or ellact. J coqiB U> address 
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Fellow-citizens, that was no smAH thing done in a comer. It irifs a nugfa^ 
work, dgne in tne |>ruad licht of day. It wafl no amall candle hid nnder a 
hui^hel. It wa^ a ereat fire built on the top of the mountain, to show the way 
that the groat Anglo-American family were taking to QoA and Liberty. . It haa 
been burning brighter and brighter, till It has illumined this continent from the. 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceane, and I hope it will burn, and continue, to bum 
brighter and brighter, and ascend higher and higher, untR it lightens ap the 
dark cavern of Toira del Fuego, and redeems even the Patagonlan wanderer to 
liberty and civilisation. ' 

I congratulate you, fallow-citizens, on ^his auspicious 4ay, atid that we are 




from our village liberty-pole. . i^ee, ihat fla^ plantl^d oh the ramparts of liberty 
By the immortal Washington, 'Add dreix<£ed with the ' blood of Meroer at 
Princeion, and thkt lib^y-pole, raised by our fMii^ra.An9 consecrated by the 
prayers of our mothers, have always- beeh, in my mind, one and inseparable. 
What wonder that I should be a Uhiqn man? M^ morning matin and, my 
evening lullaby were tuned to the praises of the UniOQ^ an(4 I have lived for 
the Union, the whole U^iion, and* nothing but the UnioH. X can rememfber no- 
thing before the'UnioQ, and I dejsire.to kAow nothing and' io remember nothing 
after it shall be dissolved: May th^ ^reat arbiter oi nations-^Ue whoguidea . 
the adventurous footstepa of our pilgrim ftithers to #tt^es& shores, tLjad who .has 
since watched over th^ .preservation and glory of the Republic-'^ntintie us a 
pnited people/ hencefbrth and forever ' . ' • ; 

OiTf lot ho^ been cjist in pleasant ptaoes,. but we. have f&llen tipon evil Umes. 
At the North, a fa&aticism, the wildest and most indefensible that ever .swayed 
the. passion a of meii, is at work to strike down fdl that is .vaTuable upon earth;, 
of human liberty, in the vain and delusive expectation bf reconstructing upon 
its ruins some Utopian ^ystism pf beatific btiss and of the eqaality of the Wnite 
and black races or men. . At the .South, , the watoh-fic^ of.the Eevdlidtio^ have ^ 
been rekindled in the piieparation for the defen<$e of .their homes- and , fireside^. 
Groaning under tb«' preesiu^of apprehended wronga, and writhing, under the 
lash of constant and reiterated insiklte, the men of tne South are preparing for 
war, in the hone of redressiiig; their 'tnrongs and avenging their, insults b^ aA 
appeal to the sword. Every north "wind! goes sonth^aM freighted with libels 
and insults, and evei^ southern breeze b^re on its wings notes of defiance' and 
revenge. Thus t'lk)' great prihciplea, bfever before in. the history of our roco re- 
% ik)nciled or appeased bd( by blbod,, stand In. hostile Array to each other.. Yet 
there are those who fca^.that there is no.danger of a ooi^iG^t-^nn donger to the 
safety of the Union*. VVith the thun'ders of secession roaring along the South-' 
em coaat and the blHows of insvirrec^ion brewing oh the northern ehor<^ — 
sure presages of % 8torm,<^they tell us there is no danger to the ship of State; 
^^hat me sky is cl^ar.and the sea is smoQlh. * But,- feilow-citisens, be not lulled 
into fatal security bV these siren veioes. Tak^ he6d; be warned, by the roariQg ' 
thunder and ihe forked lightning; that this may bo the calm which pfbcedes Che 
tdraado— ^the sniooth and deoditml 'sin*faoe on the edge, of the cataract. 

It niust be admitted pn all hands, that there is great excitemeqt^ among our 
people in regard' to pubCo . ^ffaSrs, nipt uomixedi with a degree of apprehension 
respecting th/e safety of the Union. Ih'the violence of party una sectional 
strife, there seems to be H'oonfosidn pf ide'as in ^garcf to the motives ^and. 
objects which induced our forefathers to seek an asylum'on th^se vresterp shores, 
«nd in regard to the principles i^hiph they' avowed vrhen they first established ' 
the government, and none the iesq la relation to the teachings of the. CjonstUa- 
tlt)n. Instead of detaining you by a recital .'of the early history' of tH6 country,' 
— the events of the ReVolunon, and' the herpic aohioTdmept^ of the -actors ih that 
gpreat drama pChnma^ ^prt,' vrith which you are .all familial^:— ^If wiH ask yocir 
' attention to some of tho printiples lipon whieh -onr political. system has b^n 
constructed. ^ ^'^ -/ ' 

Qur fbrefa^ers left Europe to seek ^ home oil this coniineol^ to avoid reKgioup 
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fiftrsocuti'on fttid despotic powep.and to eBf<(bIiahTrcedoin of rellzion and oWil 
lb«rty. n U a verj important as well aa fto interosting fiict, tEat^-wJiea Che 
flrat colonists landed from the Mayflower, they had pr«p:ired a constitution (M 
thblr gov^NVnitnit. The euEft^ricgs and hardships arisinj^ from th^ climnte, and ' 
the want of necessary Blip plies, were not the only difficult ios with which 4ur 
ffttheri tiad'tiJ conteita; bat these nhicb.^ew out of tlielc centaet with Ae.ahv- 
figlnes of tlie suuntry were more hainrdoas and distressing^'. I wilt .not dwell 
ujHln.the'confllftta'bWWeeit the white and the red man. The slOry of the Indian 
is tut) sad tind toawell ItDown to make it aecessary or agreeable to dwVU da tbei 
' . subject' Biit I must remind Vpu^bat that race is fast wasting away before the 
marct of civjlijati^n. ' I do thi^ rtwelj tor the purpose of itlustt'ittiiig tfii8:pftn-' 
ciplfl, natiMilj; — Tbat the adBajicementofciTiland reli^i6u* liberty is so import- 
ant tu the liftppinesp-of the hunlan tnee. thatiio consiJeralions connected witb 
\\\i teoipotai^ mi^orti^iKB of Bny'pbrtiaa of the hunian family can 'he per- 
mitted to iotarfere with. its prbgrcsii: ■ ' . . ' 
■No one cih Tead the, hislorj of the Iddian and faii to see thftf amalgamation 
, wUh the wMOeiftee triksutteT^impractioHtde, andthut the Only question s sent ed 
to Be, wfiich ofthe Iwo races "'sfeoijid' snffei' most in the wpproaching cdnSict.' 
. The Ircaull i3_Vnown;'And wliile we.nfcy (hod ateat of sorrow at the-mifferiBgs 
^of thsL Indian, or on'the a»bcia of Uis wtgwam, we tjajiitt the sahie' tim6 XhUlk 
iput'God thathehae tliMS'mado ob tkc inetntmenb to forward his purposes 
Tewards tuft race. . ', ■ '. ". , . ■■ -'. *■ ■ .,..-■ 
'. It ttiiwt'be'reni^tiered that.tfieiiUtory ofjthe ItldiaD is do£ tho'otily f^ord' 
' f/( humitD eufferings in"the c'anse'of ciTil and ret i^i oi^- liberty. _ took badk'On 
' its pathway: see it i^arked. wvtb.tiat]anal.'an'd indtyidnal shfTeriiigs, and' manyi 
- , costly Bftcrificos; see it cortred with bloud iningted with lamehtfttion aAi wo. 
Sub'uivt Wilt gnJDsaj^ iVt it i^ -flie fi»t of (imaipttEent powsf, gOodnsts, abd 
truth, .before unom'pvryinop must "bo* and every tingnelje. silent. ' 

I willnot dslain^du by, Dcti'ci^g any o^ thb oeCurtetioaa of tba lnt«mediatfi ' 
' tita'e, but will tiaeteo oit tu Ihftt ptalod'^kh^n oiir folhers fait- thei&aetvee etrtm^ 

eodeat ni^eii ' 
I, BOd wb,en" . 
ihyrm'hArt 
'^U. Tfcat 
oommunfty 
tihess, bttre' - 
That every 
sea fit, to do' 
: on 6f Jnde- 

C persons' 



i principles 
ail nten an 
miLy/ it is 
a a'n lustru- 
[st be taken 
the obvioor 
A the cetrB> 

be'oppoaed 

of maokiinl. • ..■ ■ '■'".' 

In tbe forinaiion of oar goTorfiRreijf the pr?-ei;iatin^, institutiori of domestic 
■ serVitudfiwas'recogni^Sdaslayi'ful, When the.ConStKutiori of Hie United Stales 
was framed, we .arc jnfiirmed tW tho odnve'ntion was sitting in ^iladelphid at 
..thewime tiiwi that the Congress of'tho Ccfbfe.doratiDn was in session In New' 
■'.York. ' Inapfnecftsee the saipe poj^n waa hmcmlier uf both bodies; their pro- 
ceed in pi' were known to. ■sadh other;. wid the same questions were in HTerftl 
. itasl«oces Bimultaneously discussed: eind ihe^Ocstioo of siavery was then, aa It 
' ij) now, at exciting and stisorbtne snbjee^L -During; the ailUD^ of these respect* 
ive bodies, tbe ocdiuanoe of 1787^ faterdictin^ slavery m the Northwest Tvrritotj, . 
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was passed, and with the full knowledge of the Constitutional Coorention* 
With these historical facts, it is inconceivable that the frnmere of the Gondii* 
tution should not have well considered the ordinance referred to, or that its 
provisions could have been omitted from the Constitution by inadvertence. But. 
on the contrary, it is maniCiDst that the fl-amers of the Constitution rffused to 
insert it, preferring to lea^'e all the consequences of slarvery, whether for good 
or for eviV^xcIcisiveiy with the States wjio s&w fit to tolerate the .Institution. 
It was known, of course, not only by the Convention which formed' the Consti-. 
tation, but by the people who' adopted it, tliat when it went into operation it 
became the supr^me^ law of the land, not to .be controlled by the feelings of 
individuals, or b^ any act ^f the Cohgress of the Confederation. The ordinance 
of '87, 80 far iis it respects ^tlavery, was virtually abrogate by the adoption of 
the Constitution, Wause there is no authority conferr^ by that instriHueat on 
Ct>nxress to re-ena^t it* I need hardly add that. I, am, therefore, opposed to 
the Wilmot Proviso, and all kindred measiires. 

In a letter written by me last fall, decHoing to enter the arena of compeiiUon 
with others as a candidate for the po^t of senator, I expressed very natural] j a 
hope that, whoever might be selected, he would bo a man. pledged to the Union 
abd to. the execution of the la^s; The expression of that 'sentiment, has pro- 
voked the most angey, bitter, and unrelenting denunciation^ I have oot been 
oonvinoed, however, by aiiy thing which has' been ^d on the subje^it, that the 
sentiment then avowed was improper or not justified by the^ existing' state of 
thii»g8. I will here repeat tftiAt I go for .the Union, the whole Unioii, and nothine^ 
but the Union, and the 'compromises of the. Cdnetitutipn at 4ill hazards, ai aU 
sacrifices^ and in defiance of ^ consequences. . '' . ... 

I am not, 'fellow-citizens, in the habit of u^ing equivocal language or ambigu- 
ous inuendoesf Isay now that I hot only considered the Union. in jeopardy 
then, but that I am of opioion that it c^ntinu^'es to be manaced by danger^ imnxi- 
nent and^ormidab^e, ^iind that I entertain no doi^bt th'at» iinless the aggression 
of the Norther^ and £asteri^ agitators be arrested by:thB controlling power of 
public qpinion and -authority, a dissolution oY the Union is still probable,, to say . 
t^e least. Hbif can it be otfiefwisei i[ the countrjr continues to be infected bj 
intestin&fbotions,. whose' crinunations and recriminations shall drive 4t8 people 
to a mutual. hatred, only to be appeased. by blood? * . 

Fellow-pitisens, I dislik^ mi^ch to .speak of jthe dissolution of the Union, I - 
loathe the term. . But.it may com^ .despite •of all bur eSbrts ^ avert it. - There- . 
fore it may be prcrper for me to sa^ a Word or Wo in ahticipation of jsuch a 
resuhy and fot tw purpose of tt^rning the attention of my fellow-citizens to ^he 
course which ^ew Jersey should t^kke under c6n^deration. For one^ if such a 
calamity; should pocur, I hope tjhat Nev Jersej, following the dictates pf dqty 
tis well as ii^ierest, will uriite for -better or for worse- With those who are willing 
to abido' by and respecb the compacts of the Constitution. You maj^ depend 
upon it, that no reliance is to be.place(| upo6 the f^ith bf iho^e'^ho rbfuse to «- 
ack|ioWledge tbe obligation of the common (;cimpact of the present l/ni'on. If (v 
dissolution of the Cnion is inevitable) thoVl. wo«<rd prefer that' the lines of ^a^ ' 
ration should be df&^ along the {ludson and the Lak(ia,. rather \han the Puto- 
mac and the .Ohio. l.have no doubt that* i^. such an event the Northwestern 
States would unite with NeW Jersey, Pennsylvaniaj' and. the South. I'Ud 
South is their common customed; thecre is thfeir marl^et The' republic ^ 
constitnted would. have -no natural Jrepugnanoe to the spread of crvilization 
and reformed relieioil over that pbrtion of the continent which . seems now - 
to be but impetfeouy subjecied to. their influence^ Great Brltaizi, while we were , 
yet colonies, attempted tp lin^it o^r settletcients to the AUeghanies— a vain and • 
fruitless littempt;. ^d any similar policy i^ow would be- equally Tain. Already 
has the Anglo-Saxon avalanche ae^eended. the western slop^ of the Rocky ' 
Mountains to the^ Pacific shq^m. Hitherto the impulse has been westward, and • 
westward chiefly has been the paarch of empire* until at liUt it l^as met resist- 
anpe in one of thpee vast ooealis which cotet so large aQ area pf th6 globe,* He* 
bounding from the cdntact* it will and must natural!/ Eldon tak^ another and 
mote southMn direction. 
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-I^amonly statmg what I consfder thQ.law Tvhie|i governs tlie pToojress of the 
AqglorSaxoD race. I will ti^t attempt to impeach or defend' what I believe to 
be the inevitable destiny of my country and my race. Bit I am under no 
obligation to shut ray eyes on the vista through which it reveals itself. I am 
satisfied with the limits, the grandeur^ the capabilities, of my country. I justify 
no wars of aggression, no» inordinate" and lawless desire $>r extension of terri- 
tary, -no infraction of- treaty-stipulations, no violatioji of the laws of nations or 
•the rights of nian to aggrandize, the Republic. Witb her present boundaries 
and the certain growth and <3eveI6pment of her resources, l feel ^siired that 
my country, if fihe- remains united in -all her integral parts, will, within fifty 
yearly acquire more wealth and power -than any sovereign potentate or dominion 
which now sways. or ever before swayed any portfon of the destiny of mankind. 
Nevertheless,! am. unvfillir^g.to say. to my countrymen that jou shall go n^ 
farther East or West, or ^orth or Soutji. I am unwilling. that the Anglo-^ 
American race shall perpetually recoil from any given boundary, and that anj 
portion of this continent not now ih their possession shall fbrever be impenctrae 
. ole to ^helr civUizatioD, enterprise, and industry. Any such exercise of authoritjr 
•would' be as ineiOfectual as tliat 6f the Danish monarch over the Atlantic .tides^ 
.Fajthfully 1^ us perfcfrm all ourtr.^aty stipulatioijswitfi our neighbours, punish 
marauiicrs and lawless kdventurers .wtio within 6ur' larders fbarshal'fotces in 
hostile array Against a friendly power. ^But let us not altemtjt to prevent the 
peaceabja progress of .our eonntryrtiett over a continent w^ich Providence seems' 
to havfs designed for their pccuptttlon and civilization^ • . '. * 

l?he position Which v^ould practically limit the llepublic at the South, assumed 
by (^ great Northern statesman, fbr wnQni I have the most profound tegard, and; 
whose virtues and patrrotism are better known to no one tnan myself, I cannot' 
approve. -That position is asistimed ihider the.plauMble' idea of limiting the 
area oC slavery. . The lissumption that would not penult the admission of a State 
into the Union, witiiqut a restriction on slaveij* is ain aggressi^ oft the' South' 
which finds no warraitit in the pbnstitutron. "We havens mucii right to say that 
the population of a State ahilll be ull Protestants or all Catholics, as to pt'escribe 
the fciud of'lahqur ta be employed by its people. We {laT'^ as nrfiich right to 
^orce slAv^ry upon a State as. to interdict it, ti the South shall obtain a 
majority in Congress, they woul4 have as much right to introduce slavery inta ■ 
thfe free Slates, as the North have to force -the Wilmot.Provisb upon new-Stites/ 
•There is nlj such power in the Ccmstitiitioli. That incomparable production of 
human wisdom nowhere gives authority ^ Congress to prescribe to an emigrant, 
g©ing to the public lands, what kind of jprpperty life shall take with him or 
what kind of property he ^h'^^l not take with him.' The attempts to tjxcroise 
any such authority can -oiily be raade in virtile* of a latitudinarian construction 
of the Constitution, jrhlch wquTd invest the General Government with unlimited 
powers. The pararaaurnt'duty of the^ smi^ll Stat€?S' cotvsipt^ in restraining the 
General Government within its delegatecl Ihnits;, because, a9 soon as the National 
Government refuses t6 reeognis^ the" obligations of the Constitution, the small 
States will' only- hold their" so veVeigu ties by the sufferance of their neighbours. 
. i'or thesQ rafisons^ aqd others, I d(?hy tha£ the' Government, or Con^r^ss, or 
the North, have atiy right to say that a State asking ,to be admitted into the 
.Urifph -ehall be refused admission unless; she discards from her borders a pdr- , 
tion: of the property of $ftcen sister. State?.* I have no fears of the increase of 
-the slave States over the free Stat^, no jnat^er what -their latitude or multiplica- 
tion may be. * I have hcfretofore indicated what I believe to he the destiny of 
. the African race, 'Whether I am right in' these views or. not, or whether the 
evils of slavery atcsucih as the abolitionists represent them to be, no considerar 
tions connect^ with th^se .evils, n,or" any growing olit of the balance of power, 
will warrant a violation of the compacts of the Constitution. The Constitution 
18^ neutral on the isubject of slayiery.. To faiake it aggressive or. defensive is to 
vidlat€f it. The Union can onlv bQ preserved by a strict adherence to the Cou- 
stitution,. If that be violate^d,^ tihe bonds of thp IJrjion are broken, and tiie 
rieved parties will, seek redress and condgpecsation with9B(i regard to its 
gatiCma. ^ '. . . , . ' . • 
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In oonolasion, fellow-citizens* I will expi^ss the hope diat wise add benefic^t 
^councils may everywhere prevail — thaVwild fanaticism may be arrested in ita 
mad career — that Its roily m/^y be D>ade, inanifesi to all men — and thai in all 
coming time iha stripes and stars Our patriot fathers followed to victory or deatb 
may wave, as they ,wave to-day, ater ^ united people. 



Speech of Mr, Stockton^ (xf New Jersey y on flogging in the ifavy^ . 

■ «. ' ' . ' ■ ' • 

DELmSRl^p IV THIS SENATE OF THE UN^TKD STATfcS, JANllfABt 7,' 1^2. 

■ Thu memirialin relation fe flogging.ih -OK^jNavy being before the Senate^ Mr^ 
Stockton said:— '.••.. 

■ ' '" ' * • ' • '••••*' 

Mr. Pi\e^ident: — The 9ttp|ect of thift memofiaVin iny.^ud^eni, is emial u\ 

• , importance to asi^r- wliich is.likely tb. occupy the attention *Qf Congress^ it was 

therefore, sir, that I asked ^he Senate, mi. its first pr6ttoti^ion,.^tO; permit it to 
lie on the taWle fbr a few day^ t-hat I might have, an opport)inity to ettamine it.* 
At the same time 1 promised th& -Senate, when it next Cssaa^ up, thJEit I 'A'ould 
.express niy vi^^s ioi relation to it. It ip' my- purpose now, to- redeiim that 

* promise. . •. * * • ". •. ■ 

l)hfi. raeniorial upon the table presents, for 'the eon9ideration of, the Senate oo- 
thing less than tiie. whole foundation of 6i»r naval 0truetare,-7^the bujipan 
material bv which your .ships are worked ' and ibughtv your gi^ns levelled and 
their thdnders pointed at your foes. Good sfarps, w.^11 bt^ilt, welV rigged, aAd 
fiilly equipped, are piagninceRt and perfect specinaei^ of hiiman) scien^je and aft. 
Bv>t unless they are manned by gooa men they wil^' sail «mly co bect^me prices 
Ijo your enemies. |f you do i^t desire t<) buijd Aips wr yo^^ enemies; you 
nu8t gite. them crews worthy to .defend them. Sir, tbe aineren^e- between • 
, sailors is as great as the difi^enoe betweeil othef classes of diQeVent nations. 
There is as much diffei'enoe-. between tlie AB]en<;^n sailoi' in oiir. whaling and 
coasting seryic^ and Iho sjailore of otiier nations, Aff tl»ere is between tbejraw, 
. Eurqpean eml^ani and *tlie sturdy ^on ^f ofie>of pur frontier pion^rs. .The 
cmignrnt will, in some cases, almost starve, while the pioneer is liiiildlng his log- 
house* enclosing his corn-field; and maJdng bii^self an indepent^ent a^ useful 
man. •'.,.■■ '• 

I am of opinion that th^ natiojq whoso service is eupi^ltcd with the b^Bt com-' 
moB sailors will exeel in paval warfare^ iia ^ell as in ail marititne pursuits, si 
atn further of opiqion 'that in versatility, ed^ioatii^n, .courage, and industry^ our ^ 
sailors in th<B whaling and coasting service excel tltose of all other nation** ' J 
tisx furthernaOre of opinion that- the superiority of the American sailoc has 




superiority^ To that endt ^i>d for humanity's ^9^1 1 am utterly 
eilably oppbserf to 4he use of the lash- i A .the- ^iV^y, qt anywhere else. TDkQ- 
Longest, tne liiost arduous voyages are made in the tnerohant service without the 
use of the lash. In the polar seas-^mong'.the icebergs •of the Arctio and. Ant- 
arctic Oceanfr^the intrepid Noov Englapder pursues hi« ^gP^i^io g4?^^ ^"^ hurls 
his harpQon, and, after a thre^ years' voyage, Returns Vitbthe oily spoils of his 
^venturous navigation. Butl^e owes -pone of dis success, his pa^ienfr endu^ 
rance^ his exemplary discipline, apd his ind^tigable industry; to the guardian 
ministrations of the lash. ^0 say that men trho can inake ,s\ich .voyaj^es, an'd 
endure such hardships cheerfully and contei)tedl"y, Jcctnnot navigate tl>eir own 
national ships trfthoul (he inflictmn of the iafamous lash, i^ a libel, js their 
nature, changed the moment theyi ^tep on the •dec^k of a national vessel? Ar^ 
they less inen-r-le^g* Americans — as soon as the dustody'of-th» American tflae 
or the national honour is intrustedHO their koeping? /..No, sir; it is a libel I 
dio not mean to use the word. in. an ofiferisive sense, 'nor jjhall I to-day use any 
irprd in that sense. It is one of those inconsiderate,, thoughtless opinions^ vtlii^ 
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nankkid seem to think thej have a perfect right to'expre^ in regavd to sailors.' 
It was not long sTnce, sir,^ that I had a oohversation pn this subject with a gen- 
tleman who had for several years commanded a fine ship in the merchant service; 
but who is now an honourable, active, and efficient man of business In one of 
our l^rge -cities, and to wiiose integrity, geperosity, and humanity, I would in- 
•tuust anybody bicC a sailor,^ After h^ had teard my viewa on this subject, he 
instaiTtly re^aliedt "Why, you meaA ta treat thepa Utoa hufli/in beings !" ThQ 

. theory thatvthe navy cannot be ^verned and that our natio'nal shipa cannot be 
navigated without the use of the lash, seems' to me to-be founded in that false 
idea that sailors are not wle7^^-not AnJerican citizens — have not tho common . 
feelings, sympathies, and honotiirable intpulses, of our An^khAmericaji race*. 
. ' • I-do not wonder, when I look back <^n the past' history of tte sailor, at the 
p'rdvaleuce of this idea. His life ^as beeb^a life of habitual-r-l will no£ say of 
systeknatic— degradation, The- officers, who comnjapd him^— the oldest, the 
bravest, and the be»^hav» been 'accustomed fVom. their boyhood .to ^ee the 
sailor lashed ahputtl)e ship's xleck like .a brute, lie who by the laws of tJie^* 
ser-THcein which he- is engaged ' is treatefd, or Habl'e.tb be treated, like a btate, 
foon Comes to ^e thou'ght of aa at least biit little better than a bri\te. ^hq in 
social iife respects a itian wl\Ode back, has been- scarred at the whipjping-postt 
Into what depth of contelnpt does snch punishment ^ink its victim? And here 
id 6n^ of the worst evils m the. system. It deatroyA ihose feelings* of *respect 
andkindne^ts which officers ought to e.ntertaija fer the sailors under their com* 
mahd. B^t this is only one* of the worst evils of the system. It destroys those 
feelings of regard and respect which, the^sailprs sh(^l7l entertain for their ol^cers. 
^he truth jb^thep^ are no relatfopfs of laffection iihd tegard between them. The 
one i§ the ojppressorvand the other the oppressed.- $ir^ a taskn may fear Or hate ; 
yut he neither loves nor respects his tyrant. The worst government mpon e^ta' 
is that of fear* the. best,. tnat of love, and affection. .'These sentiments, by a * 
'law of our na.ture„ must betnytual sentimeAts.'. Bonaparte v^as ihe^idol of the^ 
soldier, because the^soldier was hjs idol.- They loved him beotuise they supposed 
he loved ib^ml There is* nothing that gaHahtaiid brave men 'vkrill not aa and 
suffer for a 'commander whom they loye. . Difficulties -and dangers and death ' 
have no terrors Ibr such men; 'In great battles, where thd contesjt'has been 

. donbtful, those soldiers have always i&)ught ml9st desperately wjiose devotion to 
their 'coinmander was the .greatest..' It-has always, be^n* considered as an essen- 
tial element in the character of a sucpessful commander, that he should be. able 
to excite. and encpurage the confidence rtnd affection ^f the men, under his comr 
mand; But what confi4ence ox regard can' be expected, under the government 

. of the lash? But'more.tii{tn this; this piuiishment destroys the sailor's oWu 
^self-rpspeAt. . What has honbur^-rwjbit- has pric^e— ^w^at has patriotism — to do 
with a man who hiay be, at the eapi^o of anbther^^subjecteu ta an infamous 

. punishment, w0];*se-^ay, sir, in Some .cases lirorse a thousand times-r-tban death? 

' Can nobleness of sentint,eht,'oir ai^ honourable 'prii^e of character, dwelt' with 
Otie whose eVery muscle has been made to cfuiver under the lashf Can he long 
continue. to love his country; whose laws degrade^ him tp th.e level of a >brute? 
The infamous **<jue8tion" of torture now only remains iis a blotX)n the page.of 
AngJo-Saxoir history,. The whipping-post; where the- worst vagrauts us^ to 
expiate their offences^ has been discarded from society. The worst offences in 
our State prisons are no long^rr punished By the laih. Why Js all this? Why 
• are those punishments now cop^emned as the shameful relics of a barbarous 
age? It is because the light of. a better* day ha^^dawnedv It ib because the 
precepts of the^spel of C^istianity haire aipelrorated our )aws. It is because 
society has made the discovery that if a mania 'fit to liVe at all he ought not to 
be divested of all the qualities which joaake a man^ b^ the. infaibous mutilation 
of his body. Wh^ Is the answer^ which is given to all this by tho^e who seek 
tp. restore this ^elie- of barbarism to. the navy? Why, they tell us, -We intend 
only to apply this- syslbm. of punishment to sdamen—^e intend only to flog 
sailors. Tixat is quite' true. It is-<5nly sailors who are to bd treated likoybrutea 
—^, "Sir/ worse than bfufce8.i No ^ach who hears me 'would permit his dog to 
]^ thus treated. ^There^is no spot on the habitable globb kpown to me,' wher^ a 
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man would he permitted Ux seke tip his dof^, and laeh hhn nil til he, cut the fleali 

from bia riba and the blood should be made to run down from his backbone to 
bis heels. But; six, it is otaljrthe sailor' fbr whom this punishment is io be 
reserved. ' • ' '. 

Who, senators! li| the vA-merican sailor, that he is to be treated worse 
than a dog? He has been my companion f(rr more than a quarter of a century 
—through calm and storm, priyations, sufferirigs, and danger. In peace and in 
war I have lived with him, and fought with hiib side, by side by sea and land. ^ 
I have seen him. in the Northern Ocean,..where there was no night te veif his 
. ^eedd. I have seen him on the coast of Afri(^a, surrounded \>j pestilential di^ 
ease. , I have seen him among the West India Islands In chase of pirates, with 
bis parched ton^e* hdngjug almost out of his .mouth. I have encamped with 
bim -on the Cabfornid mountains-r-and on the plains of the Mes* have seen 
the rays o'f the morning snn play on his carbine and^his boirding-pike. I have 
seen him inarch one hundred and fifty^miles through an enemy's cputitry, over, 
mountains and throngb rivers, wjth no. shoes on but t^ose pf canvas, made by 
his own hands, and with no provision but what he* teok from the enemy. I 
. have seen his feet scarified by the projectine rocks, as he hauled, hi^ cannon 
over the hills. I have seen him pltknge into ine Rio San -Gabriel, and drag his 
guns afler him in the face of a galling ^r^ ^m adespei^ate foe.' And, finallyt i 
have lain beside him on the cold ground, when the it:e has foj^med on. his beardr 
Sir| his heart has beat close to my own. i oiight to know iiim. I do know 
him. And this day-^now, before the assembled Senate of the Republic — I stand . 
up to speak* in his oehalf.. I hope b'e will find an abler advocate. Nay, I am 
sure he will find abler advocates efi this floor. ' But, n^verthelesd, bearmaw 

Mr. President, the American sailors,* as a class,- have, loved their country as, 
w:ell, and have don^ more for her in peace and wat,'than any. other equal num- - 
b^r of citizen?. Passing by for 'ar moment their antecedent glorious achieve- 
ments, let me remind you that he has irecently mined <for his country an empire. 
Through periFs by land 'and perils by water he has geaned a golden empire, 
which nas added to his country^ fenowti and greatness, and perhaps; saved his 
* - fellow^iUiens fr6m almost nniverstl bankruptcy- and rukii^ ,An*d what has his 

. country done for himf .When the fightiftg'was over, the battles won, the con^ 

quest achrevod, you sent a band of JV&rmons to California to^ drive him to his 

..snip ajld rob him of his glory,'*-tind historians, too, to prove once mota that 

. history is a /le, You refused to give "him "bounty lands," which "you gave te 
the 861dier,-^his comrade fighting by hie.side; and ^ou have neglected to give* 

• him even your thanks. An4'now, to cap. the climax of his country's ingrati- 

■ tude, these memorialists would have him eco\irged. , They i/eould scoi^rge him . 
for drunkenness, when theV put the bottle to his moutb. They Wonld scaiirge 
him'for inattention to his autyj when injusCjce and wrong have made him for 
an instapt discontented«and sullen. Shame I Shame 1 Y(m woul^ scoubge him 
while living, and when dead consfgn liim to a felon's grave. That I mny not 

. be w^pptised to haye drAwn upon my^ fancy, or to have exaggerated his country's 
inhumanity, I ask'the Secretary of the Senate tb read these documents. * 

The Secretary refwl them, as follows :t- • ., 

- **Iblhe Honourable the Senate and Hou9e ofR^prtsenUxtioe^in Congress asseihUei: . 

** Thf5 undersigned, President and Trustees of the Bdslon Marine Society, of 
the city of Boston, pther l^tate' of Maseacbusetts, be«'Jeave,te represejrt to , 
yout. honourable bodies that, haybig had their attention for many years directed 
to the, condition of seamen, abroad and at home, th^ have been nbuoh impredsed 
with the fact of the sufforia^ of this valuable 61ass of our citizens by sickness 
and accidents, and from poverty arising . from these circumstances, connected 
^ith their proverbial impi'ovidencd for the future, with their pecuniary means. 

•* The bene^ts of medipal aid and cqnifert in foreign ports. enjoyed by others 
are hardly ever obtained "by them, and^ in consequence, ttfter receiving sooli 
comforts and attentions as the ships^ they are attached .to and their officers can • 
^ye» they ar^ frequently ' bsought. hdm^ aAd placed in our -marine, ho^italsy 
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wh^re no. seaman ' can remain beyond the time limited by the laws ifegulating 
'those institutions. 
. ** It is very often the case that they are dismissed from* these 'hospitals when 
not sufficiontiy restored to render them fit for their active service, and, in conse- 
quence, they become paupers, or tenants of public almshouses, though mOst of 
them would rather die than suffer thid degraaation. 

. " It is well known to all observant, of seamen, that tfiey are always ready to 
.answer the call for 'their services, whether it bd in the service of the naval or of 
lihe mercantile m'arine-^as ready to fight with valour for their country as' to aid 
in its commerce; and so 4a*ue is this, that Very few seamen advanced' in years 
can be found i^ho hfve not served in both our publis and private ships. 

" Yodr attention is respectfully <;alled .to tHe fact that there is at this moment 
in the public treasury; as your • memorialists have been infbrmed, money* to the 
' credit of sea'men wlio have been attached t^ the' government marine and to tb^ 
mercantile marine; amounting to more than a inillioii of .doQars. ' 

•" This large amount has accrued from linolaim^d sums:due to deceased seamen^ 
from unclaimed prize-money bejongipg to seamen of private as well as public 
armed vesselsi and to tbB pohtribuUons made l^y all seamen of twenty cents ^etr 
month in the name of hospital-mojiey. 

*' Irf view of these facts, ^our "memorialistfi beg Jeave to solicit- from your ho- 
nourable bodies that me^ures m^y be taken to ascertain tbo amotint accumu- 
lated from these sources in the United Statea' Treasury, and that therdfrom 
\ suitable provision may be made in the- principal seaports in the Ufiitod States 
for'the further maintenance pt seamen, citizens of tho United, States, whp are 
• infirm -und unfit", for service, from sickness, advanced age,5r any other caUso. 
All which is respectfully jBubmitted. ' . ' /' 

: . . . ' " President jotdXhustces, !B.'M. S."' 

' ^ . ■'.'., . • .\ • 

' '*\Z, RiNG,,Es<i.— liEAi^ Sir :-r-I herewith f\imish'you with the itfformation- de- 
sired. During the ye^ 1850 there were one hundmd And six deaths ofseaitien ; 
pf ^hich ntimber'fotty-five.wei'e buried by friends', the balance (siity-one) were 
taken by the Almshouse to 'Potters' field; for'the latter class the Uovernhient 
allow us $5 each — ($3 for coffin, and $2 fot groufad.) 
"Not one in. tea navp money to provide fbr themselves. ' 

** Very respectfully, - 

. . . • . • " JoEN L. ROOMB, 

•''Bu>periiitendetdofiheCUyIIoifpUal,N.T.'' . 

• • • * 
Potters* Field. — Ihe. grand jury: for Jhe September term examined two hun- 
dred and sQventy-aix complaints, and found* one hundred -and ^thirty-three bills 
of indictment. ..They viejite'd t}ie various public institutions, but made no pre- 
sentment. > Previous to beine discbarged by the court, ^a foreman, llenry 
£rbe^, £sG[v&t tha request of the grand; ihqu^st^ stated to the conrti that the 
jury had visited Potters' Field, aild foun(} it in a horrible condition. One pit 
was about half-filled. The coffins were exposed to.tbe^un. The stench from 
them was very great. They *dir$cted Mr. Wiebb, the fceeper, to come before 
the^rand jury, pa the ibUowing day. On the '19th he made the following affi- 
.davit:— ' . 

^ '. *<Ol^AND JuRT Room, September 19, 1851. 

'" WilKam 0. Webb, beine duly sW^m, /saith, that ho is' the keeper of Potters' 
■Pield^, that the ground on Kandall'ft Island, used for a burving-placo, is not at 
all sqited for it; that if is full of ropksi pits "'are du^ for.tn6 dead, where they 
are p.ut in rayertf of six.'de^. The bottom of the«pila being solid. rock, when, 
decomposition takes place, the Hqtiid not beih]^ able to :go in the ground, passes 
through the top; catising a norrible st&heb; which can be. smelled for more than 
amiie. ' . ' '. . ^ • ' 

"There is no earth betwbeh tbe layers of coffin?, and there are only about 
eighteen inches of earth ovej*. the top layei; ofxjqfllns; that it fre«^uently happens 
that aft high tides kai heavy rains the water, gets into the pitd, ;8o^ that the 
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coffins are floating. 11^ farther saith thai in less ihan tbree weeks there mil be 
• no room left in the yard to bury another person, lie also states that the south 
end of Ward's Island is a suitable place for a Pottera' Field, the soil being -good 
and free from' rock. 
".Sworn this 19th day of September, 1851. '• . 

-, ** Ke^uy Ekbrv, Foreman." 

Mr. 3TocfeTON,— Mr. President, towVom in tjme of peace are intrusted the 
lives jof the thousands who- traverse the ocean? Who$e energy and skill, and 
hardy, seif-dbnying toil^ carry the prt^uct^ of your soil through the world, and 
bring back the rich- return 7 It ia4he American 8aH9r, B>^ hih 'superior quali- 
ties us a man, he has enabled yoo-tp ri^al in commerce the boasted jnistress of - 
the ocean.' Where. is the' coast ,or harbour >n the v'ide world accessible to hir- 
man enterprise to which he has not catried ybur flag? His berth is no sine- 
eure. His service is no easy aervic^. .He is'necessarOy ah isolated Wing; he 

. knows no comCorts of home and wife and children. He reaps no golden re- . 
irards for the increase 6f treasure which he- brings to you. When on shore; he 
is'among^ strangers and friendless.- When worn out, he is scarcely provided for^ 
Making many rich, he lives and dies poor ;• carrying the arts Of CitiliftatioD and 
th^ blessings of the gospel through the world, he is treated as an outcast from 
the mercies^of both. But look io your history — thai part' of it which the world 
knows< by heart— r^tld you will find on ka brightest page the glorious achieve 
iBBnts of the American sailof . Whatever bis country ha^ydone to 'didgrace him 

' and break his spirit, he ha» never disgraced her; he has always been ready to 
serx-e her) be always lias served her faithfully and f^ff^etually. He liii^ oflea 
been weighed in the balance* ajad never found, wanting. . The'^Dly fault eyet 
found with him,i8.that he sometimes fights ahead of his orders. The world 
has no match for him, man for man ; and- he asks no odds, and he cares for no. 
odds, when the cause of hUmanitypr thp glory vf his country calls him to fight. 
Who,- in the darkest days of o\it Revolution, carried, your flag into the very 
chops'of the British .^hanpel, bearded the lion in his deih, and Woke the echoes 
of old Albion's hills ^y the thunders. of his .cannon and the shouts of triumph? 

^ It was; the American jailor. .And the names of John Patil Jones and theMon 
Homme Ricliard will go jdown the annals of , time fbrev«r. Who dtriick the first 
blow that humbled the Barbary fliag, wjiicb ^for a hundred years had been the 
terror of Christendom, d^cove it from the >Iediterraoeail, and put an ^d to the 
infamous tribute it had 'been a^^customedto extort?. It was the American 
sailor. And the namb of Decatui^ and his gallant companions will.be as lasting* 
as monuifient'al brass; ' • '. : ■ ^ 

In your war of 18-12, when your arms on shore ver^ covered by diiastjer-^ 
when Winchester had been de&ated-^when the army of the Northwest had 'sur- 
rendered, and when the gloomof despondency hung like a cloud over -the land, 

, \^h() first relit the fires of national glory and u^tMle the welkin ring with the 
shouts- of victory? It was the American sailor.' And the names of Hull and ' 
t^e Oonstitutidn will be rememji>ered as l()ng as wo have Icfb any thing worth 
remembering. •• .That was* no shiall event. The wand of Mexican prowess was* 
broken on tlwRio Grande. The wand of Pritish inrii^ibility was^rolc^n jvhen . 
the -flag of the Guerriere cstihe down.. That one event ^/ras worth more to the 
KepubJic than all the money which ha^ ever been expended for the navy. 
Since that day the navy has had po stain upon its escutcheon, but ^as b&on 
cherished as yphr pride Und gk>ry. And the American sailor haa established a 
reputation thrbughout the if^Orld-— in peacf) andiA war, in storm and in battlei — 

^ for unsurpassed heroism and prowdss* .'•"•' 

Mr. President,! am no painter. I cannot draw with artistical skill the scene 
I would- have you took upon. But It requires no jartist« Picture it to yourself^ 
sir. See the gallant, bold sailor .who has' served' liis apprenticeship with Hull ^ 
in' the Qonstitution, or one who helped^ to drag the' guns across the San Gabriel, 
stripped, and lashed 'worse than a dog. Can you Qt^ndlt, sir? Yet j^our laws 
have authorised it to be done— ^U probably 'has been 4one. And now it is pro- 
* posed to give author!^ to id it again. . Will the American people, fitand iik 
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. VTili this mord t^an Romah Senate long debate wl^ether an' Aincric^an citizen, as 
he 18— the sailor — shall be efttitted to all his rights as an American oitlceiii or 
Bot; whether, freeman as he is, -ho shall be scourged Jikeaslave? Cicero's 
cMtnaptmo, in his speech against Verres, is, that though- a Roman citizen, his 
clfent had been scourged* And shall an Ajnerican citizen be scourged? For- 
bid it, God of humanity, forbid it I For jny oWi> p4rt; I would rather, see the 
navy iit)olished, and the stare and stripes buried with their glory in the depilvs 
of the ocean, than that those 'vrho won lU^eries should be subjected to ar punish- ■ 
jnent so ignominious ivid brutalizing. Sir, if I had the pgw^r voucbdafeid to 
others,' to impress my own feelings upon^the hearts of those'who.hear me, I 
would ropse in the nrinds ofifleh&tors such qiSbnse^f. national pride and huma^ 
sympathy that th^y would with .one TOice deoiand that the memorial which 
^eeke- to rob the American sailor of his ri^ttf us an Amevican. freeman, shonld 

. 1be throwkiL under your tableland trampled beildath tjourfeet. • 

Mr» President, the object of a|l our legislation lor our seamen* should be to , 
elevate them as a ctassy and not to (^esrade them.- >In propo^on as you do this, 
. anxi teach the B<iih>r ^ tespect hitoaeTfvyou.will bring him' to the performance 
of bis duty with cheerfulness and al^crityv Yto best, appeal to hiji^, patriotism 

/by showing him jthat he is,»h6nou<red an4 te^pected by ais country. , Yqu best 
appeal to hi^ sentiment of native |)fide by presenting motives to his eiptilatiion. 

' You can do infinitelT mor^ Mth him I^ regarding him for his faithfulness than 
by flogging'him for kh delltiqupnoicfe. Whslteret the peouliatities of the sailor 

•may.bo,.he is still a.inan, ^ith all the impulJBeti, Trbhoisy and Mpes of a man..: 
And, if there is one trait' morjo peculiaj* to nim ihan another, it is the Stotiment 
of ^a.titude< . lie neverforgets a kindness, aiMJ. v^otel4 take his hear^' out of his 
bosom', if hef'Could,, to sayd a; friend^' .Ijet him ooly see that he is hpi^oured.and 
respected by bis countryf ^d heir honour and interest >^ill always be safe ,in Ui^ > 
* hand^. • « * ; . • . f . , 

*I believe Ifhat ?Eiany of the officers of Ibe nayybaite^ failed Jntd th^ error of 
suf)posing thatMilors apemereinfiilenoedby the;r ie&i^ than, by their affectiops* 
The^-dgf not ilghfely appi*eciate .h'l^ character, . . If they vould take mdrd pains 

' to think for him; to keep him out of 'temptatioif,^io attend tQ his wants, to see 
thajt ho wari fairly Apd' Justly dealt by, wwi 'properly, tjo consider the fi*ir allow- 
ance which -aught to.be made^'for h im,. they would -pnd it much less^ difficult to 

.enforce discipline^ to gai|i his cbnfidanoe,. bind find him much mere t^aotable. 
It is not by the severity or discipline as muob as it is bya tirm, just, aild gene- 

iTbxxB governmenti tliat he .is to be con£f oiled.' It^- is so limong >mdn everywneVe. 
It is ratfher by humane and judi^oieus laws, thl^n by the severity of penal enact- 
ments, that good government is 'established and ^tnaintained.t Again: in the 

'training and governing those, men who aj'e t^c fight ybu)r battles And* face every 
danger with eoura^g^e, their fear should seldosi, be appealed to. You ought not 
to cultivatbvth^ emotions which mak^ meVj&P^ards 4ind teach them habitually 
to shrink from the fei^r of personal suffering. You b^ght rather to teach them 
to despise all honourable suflering. frUe heroisnx is an in tellectnal quality. It 
ts ii^oral intrepidity that make^ the maQ of trde.and relial^le courage. And 
this can only co-exist witb a proper selis^ of personal honour and s^F-vespect. 
Degrade a man by arr infamous* punishment, which destiroys his personal honour 

?and self-i^pect, and. y6u do all %htLl huin^ ingenuity ean.io make him 

•cowardly. ^ , , ..,-.', . 

But it is said -that tbs navy catkoot be gave;cned without the lash. As a gene- 

Tal proposition* 1 express my uHer dissent to iU Ijddmit th&b among sailors, ^t 

*^ among other classes, there will, always, be found some whd are vicious and 

' troublesome. .That- is. the case in\tiie army as.well i^'in' the niwy ; and'they 

have •abolished thQ lash in the arqiT^- It is as easy to geit odier 'and less'o^ensive 

' punishments ;f«)r the naiy as for >tUe ai'my ;. ^and^ if those punishments will not 

'. ansvrei*, the refractory- person had bfetteif'.be driven. in disgrace from the pavy. 

He is nut lit to be trusted in the hour of perils he is.nnwerthv to have the hoDoi|r 

of tho flag confided to him. Kufficiedt i^ducen^eots shoukl bc^ offer.ed. to the , 

better classes to enter the navy; and a part of those inducements, should always 

. be good treatment, A free use of the laidh-^nay, itfr probable use, its permisftion 
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burlaw— has' always. been an objection urged by tbe better dassea'to entering 
the navy. , They prefer the merchant service, where they can at least select their 
own commander,' while in the navy they know not into whose hands they may 
fall. Thas you see that thb very necessity which is pleaded creates^ in a great 
degree, the circumstiinces out of vdiich it is supposed to spring. * You 'flog 
because there are bad men in the navy, and the h^t that yon do nog excludes ' 
the better class of sailors from entering the serviice; so that the mischief is telf- 
perpe^ating. But again, !t is said that a large majority of the officers of the 
naA are of opinion that the lasb' is- necessary nnd indispensablie. 

Well, there are drfferences of opinion about it We all knorw, however, that 
old notions and opinions dre hard tp be rooted out, and that men are very ai^ 
to love arbitrary power when they are to exercise it and not be subjtet to it» 
AH history showa this, %hd the experience of all reformers cotifirms It. Lord 
Denman, Jate Chief-Justice of England, in a letter' on the Subject pf leg^ 
reform^ complains that everywhere he met the objeetion that the judges were 
opposed to it. And Lord Brougham, in a speech delivered in Parliament on the 
same subject, cxpresses-a similar sentiment. Yet.it was not long before the ji^dgea • 
and the bar ana the people concurred in cjpinion as' to the beneficial 'effbcta. of 
the same reforms. It would s^em, sir, that it is a part of man's nature to yield 
with great reluctance the smallest atom of power with which he may be invested. 
He is unwilling to admit thai he can abuse it. Its safest depository, he conaidera, 
is his owq hands. For these ^nd similar reasons, I think that the opinion of tba 
officers of the tavy-on this subject should b6 taken vrith man^r grains of allow- 
ance. I find no fault with' the independent expression of their ppHiions. It is 
the opinion its^f wbich I propose to combat. Their argument is as brief as H 
seems to som^ minds formidable. They declare the laah to be necessary and 
indispensable. If they are right in this opinion, there is an end to the Matter. - 
Necessity has no law. But i ueg le.avQ to inquire into this alleged'necessity. . 

And first, I ask for what offences has' this lasVbeen so'IVeely used? Hes it 
been infiicted for serious or atrocious crimen, whiofr involve the honour of our 
flag or the safety of our national vessels ?/ Or rather, le( me ask, has it not 1 
been itiflicted for offences wbichj^ if they had been entirely overlooked, would 
^ot have Injured th^ prpp6r disciplSne of the navy t lias the lash ever been 
used in the hour of battle or iii that of preparation for a battle? Is.i4 reason^ 
able to suppose that a coward or traitor would face a cannon-ball to avoid the 
lash ? tt would seem, then,' withOut/multiplying words, that^ so far from the 
lash being necessary for . the maintenance of discipline in the most importimi 
duty pf a ship-of-war, it never hto been and never will be used. Uow is it» 
then, in ro^rd. to the moat important^ matter conrceraing the discipline of ji man- • 
of-war? Ilas it ever been used for the ^uppfession ef viiutiny? No<sir; the 
law has provided for that offence,, as well ias for edwardice, the punishment of 
death; Uaving thus briefly stated what the lash has not been used for, let me 
inquire, what are-, the. offences (or which it is deemed so absc^utel^ neceesai;^ ? 
Wq may derive some information in' this particular from the published j*eport8 
of the offences and punishments which have actually occurred on bpard our. 




proper in that case, ^he pfil^ncefor which, however,' there s^m4 to have been 
more lashes inflictad thaii for all other offences, is that of drunkenness^ 
Now, sir, the Goverpmcnt. furnishes the liquor for the sailor, and if he ^ta 
drun)c uppn* his allowance the , Government itself is responsible, and the sailor 
ought not to be flogged. If he procJur^ it on boar^i of a ship by theft or bar- 
gai*>, it is evidence of a laxity of discipline, for which others are responsible, 
and for which the sailor ought not to be .flogged. The lash, therefore, is Bot 
neccssarv to prevent drunkenness, not only for the reasons just stated, but 
becq^uB^ It must be universally admitted that it never has and never can prevent 
t(ie offence of drunkenness, if l)e who is habituated to it is permitted to h&ve . 
liquor. , . ' . 

The' offence of disobedience of orders will be found frequently in this report 
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But we arc not informed of the precise nature of d;ho, offence. Whether it is 

actual or confttructlTe disobedience of" orders; whether it is a serious or' trifling 

matter; whether it, is for accidenially spitting on the deck, or neglecting to 

clean the bright-^orks of a ship, or not mending his olotbes, or leaving his bag 

on deck; or whether it was ft positive refusal to do nis duty* We are, therefore, 

left to infer its seriousness by the punishment' inflicted for it. I will hazard the 

6pini6n, judging t)y that standard, that stopping the ofi'ender's allowance of 

tobacco, or runif tea^ sugar) .and coffee, woti^ have been, in every case^ a much 

niore reasonable and 4^ more efficient punishment. And now;, sir, what has 

become of thiB plea of necessity, — I will not call it in this connection the tyrant's 

plea; the officer^ of the i^a^y do not deserve sudh a reproach from any one, aivi 

especially from mvself, because I did, when in the service, execute and permit to 

'be executed the law of the lash, as I hope I did nil other laws ojf the aervice, 

which I had sworn to o))ey and to enforce. And this should bo a sufficient 

anfiwer to those wh6 expect to i^scape from. the grasp of argument fuid iacts by 

indulsihg in individual recriminaiion, and w^l rbe sufficient to remind them that 

there IS some difference in the position of those y^hb are called upon to make the 

laws and tbose whose duty it is to execute ^em. • . 

The officers jof the navy, in my judgnlent, are entitled to high commendation. 
Tt^ey are, as a class, noble, brave, generoust amd patrio^o men ; and- in all the elo* 
ments'of character which constUute Taluable publie setvanto,- they have no supe-, 
riors.. Bat, however much respect I inay entertain for them as a class, it is my 
duty, which I shall endeavour to perform, 'to tieal -without reserve or false deli- 
eacy 'with their,' arguments, and the errors which disgrace and paralvze, the 
service to which Hbey belong. It does appear to me,^r. President, that the 
Argument, from necessity, has resiolved itself.simply into this: That the lash is 
an easy arid short vvay to settle a /triflfBg. difficult]!^ with a salloi*.^ And so were 
^6 thumb-screw and' tiie rJEM^k an eaay and short way to get a confesaiofl, and 
the Inquisition settled mittters of faith easily and readily. ^ But, sir, there has 
lieen a great change in the opinions of mankind on this- subject^ andl^hoge the 
change will go on until the Wt relic of barbarism shaU be banished from the 
world. . * . ' ^ ' * 

iButl care very little for the details of this argument, and will not detain the 
Senate any longer in relation to tbepi. .There 'is one broad proposition' upon 
which rjstand. It is this: That an American sailoi^.is -an American citizen, 
and that no American citizen shall* vrith my consent, be sulnected to this infa- 
ropus punishment. Placing ^ly^elf apgn this pro{losition,. I an^ prepared for 
. any consequences. I Ipve Ihe naVy. . 'AVlben I speak of thenayv", I mean the 
sailor as^well as. the officer. They are all my fejlow-ciiizens, and yours; .and, 
cemo what may, my voice will ever be raised againiit a punishment which de- 
grades my countrymen to the level of. a brute, and destroys all that is wprtb 
uVing for, — personal honour and. self-respect. • 

' ' >lr. President, .reference has bee^ madi^ by these memorialists to the example 
of the British Government. With what propriety suoh ah appeal ' is made by 

- the citizens.'qf a Ijree^tepubficaQ Government to theJnstitutions of monarchy, let 
others deteri^ine. But, sir, I am not aware that the J^itish Parliament has 
ever by statute expressly authorised the use offhol^h. ' There is no doubt 
that it is used ^n the uaVyt>f Greal Britain, and has been so us^d since the 

' restoration of 'the inonarohy Vinder the .Stdarts ; but there it no evidence that 

the practice of flogging prerailed in the republican fleets of the' English <!)om- 

nion wealth; and it is doul^ted by the be^t authorities that it ever was tolerated 

' prior to the adt of I3th CharlosII. .We have' copied.it from theii' practice, and 

not from their statut^book. But oUr Congress did vi^hat ho British Parliament 

- ever did ; they sanctioneta it in express te^ms by the laws of , the United States. 
And here, Mr. President, you. must permit me to call the attention of the Senate ^ 
to a most singular fact, which is this.i-r-Our. law of Apri),.lSO0, was .principally 
tK>pied from the statute- of CImrles II., anc^ is openly and Avowedly mpre«evere 

' ai\d arl^itrary than the British act» eve9 under the otuartpt» ^^ has remained so^ 
until ' last yeai*^ although flogging, as a^ punishment, was tolerated during th^ 
' whole of that time, and up to the present moment, on land in fingland. ' 

' . • . ' • ' " 

••' . • ■ ' • ■ . 
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The set of Chtrlen II. allnded to was pns'ed when tlie Duke of Tor^, sfUt- 
wanfn Junes II-, wm Lord High- Admiral of England, and maj be supposed tB 
b&TB been'dune %t hii insUnco. The English hinerJaD, iho Earl of ClAren'Ioii; 
tells ua that when that prince entered on his dntles' he.Iimnd tho^ nnv^ too re- 
publican for his taste. or parponea, and set about reorgfkniting it'bj eetting rid 
of the republican oScera. In pursuance of this policj, he pri>cQrea the pas- 
Mge of tlie act of 13th XJhdi-ks II. Although thot ^1, iopa noU in express 
terma. nulhorite the use of the lasli, jet, bj rirtiie ef a claiwe oonlained m h. 
th« I^rd Ilif;h- Admiral, or the commisqionen for cxeeutinf^ his duties, issued- 
instractioDS authoriiing the me nf tha laah in (he Brittah nar^ ; and certainly 
it ma; bo cited to juetifj any tjrannY I wolilfl^not have noticed the rafereDce 
of the memoHaliata to the prttcttce in the Brit^ah' >>&*T, but that I desire, on 
thiS'Sntijece, not to leav^ a peg*^ bane a donbi^pon. Bat,, air, the e^iuitplcof 
the British Qorernmetit, such as'it is^ is no jusliBcatUn fof the Ci>it«d States^ 

. The' infliction -Of corpomi punishment for certain oAnWhat alwltj;s.'as'fsr at . 
I know, been aanotioned by BrilTah lawg. T « . . 

■ oeites the same punishment that l| inflicted U] 
as, in the United States, it bu been almost ui 
haa- neTcr Imen Biinctioned bV the Iftws of the. 
&rid naT7- JustiScatton it nw 'non^ ; and 'H 
.ceuM oiilj be found In its infliction by ijiejgi 

the tri^l byjiiryia unkqbwn to the nnv&l t , 

tafeguardi; loaear to freemen — ^h'e arraignn 
peers indlflersntly selected, counmlund daffln 
.diRoipline of a man-oP-ww.' Muob less hm tl 
b; which he is tr!ed is ft short procosa, afid tb 
onjadgment. Where the power to punish is 

Sroteot ils lictim- fronl an iphmoua pimlAhm' 
isgraoe and ruin ]tim' ibr life. If; When a ei 
counirj^, he is to foreeo the protectiota nf those 
he is witling to<riik.l>i|»Jife, ho is entitled, .ii 
tude, to all the protection that can be extent 
Stances. lie tiaebt certainly to be pfoteclei 
ment which atands. condemned by tM dlmost 
citiiens, — a puniahmebl which is proscribed ii 
Boribed in tbe echo^^I-lioufe, and proscribed it 
that 'of parental domestic affection, l^es, sii 
from the Hchool-houae, tbe prlson-bonse, and 
champions nowhere but in tne nxrj. ■ To say 
government of the navy which do not toierat 
of imbecility which this Senate will Tiever make. .. - - 

The difficulty in regnrd.to this diatter has Vc«» thai 
tbe goyerOment of the nsYy, three things have been 
never to. bo lost sight of.. First, thfit an 'AInerican aaili 
and a freeman, thuugbin the serVioa-of his country. S 
DO' legal right not incohslstcni with bis gbligaliona of 
officers are not infallible,- oiid re^^uire as stringent reg 
mcnt ae other eititeps invested withftu'thoritj-. ' - -'' 

And now, Mr. Frcsidont, 1 come 'to the diaou:isi<Ai 
trom being agreealjlc. ' Why is It that naval uffieei^ 
lam told, desirg to have the^ljish -IcstAred to tUo 
unfaTourable augury. It is an isdic^t'ion. that tb 
tile navy is estimated is'IoW'qqci degraded. Itargu 
' oiseof ar)>itrary poiTef,.£atHcr ^lan appeal ta ttiusd 
tiraeata of boiioui which should influence the O 
towards each other in tho service of their countiy. 

The- great MftntEsqureii has said 'that, while- virtiie was the pHndiple of a .fO-' 
public, nonout wiirf that of ti'monitrehy. N'ow the actual govetoment. In {MUe. 
or war, in your milii^y and Batal- service, is necesilarily, in some degree, mo' ' 
□archioaL Within the limits of kit commattd, and.iarefaranee to tbM*imme> . 
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diatelj subject lo him, the captain, the coJohel, the j^eneral, or the comnmnder 

of a ship-of-war, is a sovereign — a monarch ; and \ hold that honour i^ the 

. principle on which the governmei^t of his subordinates $hould be foupded. Tell 

me npt that a sailor's heart is insensible to the dictates of honour. Iknow bet- 

"^er. It is there, ft may, indeed, slumber and remain passive, and be almost 

extinguished by sullen revenge or bitter hatred ; yet there it is, ad real and in 

as perfect exis^nce as in your breast or mine. • By proper appeals to it— by 

'generous treatment— by manly and discriminating exoitenient— it kindles into 

activity and beoomes tne siipreme ai^biter of the «ailor'^ Hfe and ^doodnct Sir, 

if .the officers would only belieVis in the existence of this -sentiment of honour, 

and appeal to it as an instrument* for the preservation of discipline, we should 

BOt be asked to restore the. lash. A ret^iiisition for the lash proceeds on the 

supposition that there is no honour iu a common sailor. Now, so faii from that 

> dogma having any foupd^^tion in f^t, it must be known to dll who appreciate 

the character of a true-hearted sailor that honour is almost, the only >princi pie 

by which nine-tenths of them af e gQverned^ When an unsucQessfuT appeal is 

'ma'de to thd honour of a sailoir, it i^ npt because he is destitute of the principle, 

but because the appeal has not been properly made. 

I]^ the view I take of the sul^ect, theh, the argument derived i^om a Iqw and 
degraded estimate of th6 navy is unfounded iu apy of the chairacteristics be- 
longin]g to the common sailor. .Has it any foundation in the im^apacity of thd 
officers to excite, ^nd cultivate those feelings of honour in a sailor which mafee 
him obedient and tractable t I l^pe not. If there be any such ^hey shoold 
not be inttusted with any commana ; ihey^ are des.titute of the faculty of oom- 
xhanding; they have not the nopessary qualification ; f^^ are not safe deposito- 
ries for sCich absolute power or for the secfutity of our public shipsi'. How oaii 
' /^ey rouse the sailoo's sense, efhpno'yr in time^of baUle who have proved them*- 
selves ineapable of believing in its ^sistence at all other times? I a]^prehend» 
if tbe -restoration of the lash be. made to hinge upon the question' whether the 
*sailor is destitute of hon^r or the officers of. capacity t6 successfully i^peal to 
that honour, that we should n^it'be troubled with many importunate demands . 
for its'teistoration. K the desire to restore the lash to t.he navy is evidence that 
the standard by which the navy is judged is low and degraded, it is also evi- 
' dence, to. ray mind, that the navy has not kept pacf witfa the moral 'improve- 
ment of the age. If it be t^e. general ppinion in the navy that the lash is ne- 
. 'ces(sary and indispensable, for the .preservatjon of discipline, then, I say, weare 
.^ow just where piiblicseptiment stood iii 1660, during the infamous reign of 
Charles IL then the tburaT>screw aixd the rtfck were in vogue, too. And, if 
we are tt) go back to th6 lash, \ do not see why we should' not retrograde like- 
•wise to the boot, the rack, and the torture. Wjiat would be thought of the nian 
who would propose to introduce into our penal code those horrible' and barba- 
roiis punishments of which X have, spdken ? what would be thought of the 
civilized community who would appjrove Sufch a proposition and re-enact punish- 
ments in vogue ihreo hundred years ago? Ybt the propositipn to restore the 
lash is of a similar chai^cter. . it takes for granted that the sailor, has remained 
Stationarv ovef^since the rack^the tliujrnb-screw, and* the boot were abolished as 

ftart of the criminal laWof civilized nations .; it takes for granted that of all the 
ight 'which has irradiated the human mind during th9 proeress of the "w^orld 
none of it has been pour^ed oti the understanding of the sailor; that he alone 
has remained stationary; that' he alope has regained ignorant and incapable 
of improvement; tl^at he alone W doomed toTemaiif the victim of ipjustfce and 
pruelty. Look, sir, throueh" the various pursuits or^ilman life, and wherever 
your eyes rest you find uiat improvement has axl^^ftOced. with giant, strides ; 
you find that it has elevated and enftghtened the ploughman, in his field—^the 
mechanic ia his workfihop: — the jnerohant— the professional man-^ths daily 
iabourer-^aU have. felt, the benign influences of improved aiviliz^tion. If the 
sailor ha^ nbt felt it in an e^ual degree with other classes, it is because you 
have degraded and abused him by treatment fjrom which other claisses have- 
compelled you to relieve, them. His voice has ao^been he^rd, like that of other 
classes, in tli9 h^lls of legisljition. He has no, representative in such places ; he 
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wields DO political influenoe ^ be has no residence ; liis domicil is on the 9b]p. 
If the interests of the sailor had received a tithe of the attention bestowed bj 
lef^islators on the interests of other classeSf we should not now be discoasing 
the question whether or not he should be remanded to the tender mercies of 
these penal atrotsities, from which the progress of modern improvement bas 
relieved all other denominations of men ; we should not now be discossing the 
question whether he should be treated li^e a man or a brute. 

Mr. President, a word or two qiore and I am done. We hear a great deal of 
the delinouencies of sailors. ; There aare delinquencies of pfficers as well as* of 
sailors. There are' officers in the navy as well as sailors who ought not to be 
there. ' If you desire to prepare the navy for the exigencies of war — if yon 
desjre to preserve your ancient renown i^ a naval power — ^you mustt in my judg- 
ment, abolish the lash and adopt a system of rewards aha punishments lA its 
stead ; you must libolish the liquor jration ; you ipust alter tne whole system of 
the recruiting service; in one word, you must purge the navy of atiits {bal 
stuff in hij^h places as well as low places ;• and you mUst lay broad and deep 
the foundation of ^our naval greatness in the character of the common sjaLOB. . 
The bone and sinew of every navj is the common sailor. You require the 
commanding intellect of scientifio offi^^ers to direct •biin* and' you require 
good ships. But> after- all, the common jailor is the wo^kin^ power wliidi 
* enables the captain and the ship to gain lafirels. . 'Tis the sailor who works 
. and sails and fights the ship; and. in proportion as he is superior orinfe^or 
will be the success of the captain and tne ship. Sir, in all the best traits 
of character which -distin^ish sailor^ no, nation excels the Unit^ States. The 
American sailor is bold, intelligent hardy, and enterprising, and in naatical 
skill is unsurpassed. . Ue shrinks from no danger, he dreads no foe, and'yields 
to no superior. No shoals are -too dangerous, no seas too l)oisterous, no cli- 
mate too rigorous, for hiqu' The burning sun of the tropics cannot make iiim 
effeminate, nor can the eternal winter of the polar seas paralyze his energi^. 
Foster, cherish, develop these Characteristic^ by a ^nerous and paternal govem- 
ment. Excite his emulation and stimulate his ambition by rewards. . But,*abo¥e 
all, save him, sa^e him tjrom.the brutalising lash, and inspire him with- love luid 
confidence for your service ; an'd then there is no achiovementiso arduous, no' 
conflict so desperate, in which his aotions will n6( shed glory upon h» country. • 
And, when the final struggle comes^ as soon it will come, for the empii;6 of the 
seaSf you may rest wHh entire confidence that viptoty will be youro. 
I move you, isir, that it is inexpeol^ent to grant the prayer of the petitioners^ 
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Remarks of Hon. R. F^ Stockton^ of New- Jersey y upon nan". 

intervention/ : 

n^LITERED IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 2, 1852. 

Mr. President : — I hold in my hand aeries, Of resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, and wiiich by their authority have been 
transmitted to me. I ask that, they may be f ead and printed. . 

The Secretary read the resolutjons, as follows :-^ 

"joint RES0LrT;6NS IN RELATION TO GOVERNpR KOSSUTH AND tHE'DOCTSIME OF 

i^ATIONAL NON-INTERVENTION. 

"Whereas, Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary/ exiled .from his country 
because he made a gaUt^iit but unsuccessful struggle for his country's rights, 
has come to the United States, an. invited guest of toe nation : 

"1. Be it Resoled by Hie Senate Cind Getieral Assembly of the State of New Jersey ^ 
That Louis' Kossuth be invited to yisit this Legislature a^ ifffpresefnt session^ 
that we may roxtpnd to Him tl^e h(^spjtality of the State, ahd assure- him of our 
sympathy. . * . ' ' . 

**2, Aii Jiesolted, That in Louis Kossuth wd recognise a true patriot^ and the 
able and. el6quent. expounder pf constitutional rigbta and Ubeiiies; that' we 
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Bympathuie with him and his couDtrjmen in the calamities, which have befallen 
their fatherland ; that we deeply deplore that the recent elorious struggle for 
the freedom of Hungary was rendered unsuccessful by uie treason dftheir 
general, and the armed interrention of Eussia, contrary to the principles of 
Justice and international law ; and that we trust, by the blessings of Diyine PrOH 
vidence, that all his future efforts in the cause of nis countrr may be crowned 
with success, and that the people of Hungary, now dispersed or down-trodden, 
may be restored to freedom ana happiness, under the protecting care of a oon-', 
stitutional government, erected by themselves. 

"3. And he it Resolved, That every nation has a ri^ht to alter, modify, abolish, 
or. adopt its own form of government, and regulate its own internal affairs, and 
that an armed intervendon of any other nation to control or destroy this right 
is an infraction of international law, 

, "4. And he it Resolved, That the supremCusy of the non-intervention law, 
acknowledged by all nations, would tend to maintain notional rights, prevent . 
national wiirs, and give a lasting peace to the world. 

**5. And he it Resolved, That x)ur Senators and Bepresentatives in Confess be 
requested to obtain the passage of a resolution by Congreiiss, instructing the 
representatives t)f the United States to the Governments of £urope to urge upon 
those Governments a declaration that the forcible intervention of one nation to 
regulate the internikl affairs, or to alter, modify, abolish, or, prescribe the form 
of government, of another nation, is an infraction of the law of nations. 

*'6. And heM Reiolved, That the Goyemor be requested to transmit a copy of 
these Resolutions to the' President of the United States, to l40uis Kossuth^ and 
io e,ach of our Senators and Representatives in Congress.'^ 

Mr. Stockton. — Mr. President, no one need doubt my regard for the old . 
Democratic nrinciple, that the representative is .bound by the will of his con-- 
stituents. m one need doubt tli^ jprofound respecft which any expression of 
opinion by thQ Legislature of New Jersey will command from me. I know no 
higher hoQour than faithfully to represent my native State. I can enjoy no 
higher satisfaction than to feel that I merit her approval. My ambition in the 
dispharge of my duties here is to promote her interests. In doing that, I know 
that I shall promote the welfare of our T^hole pountry. 

Sir, I execrate the oppressors of poor Hungry, and cordially sympathize' 
. with the Legislature and people of New Jersey m her sufferings. I am as desi- 
rous for her md^penden^ and the extension of human liberty as any of my . 
fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, I am constrained to saj^ that, while I aeree to 
every sentiment of freedom and love of liberty Contained in the resolutions 
. which you have just heard read, I do not. entirely concur in the principles of 
public law by which the object they have in view is sought to be obtained. I 
will, therefore^ with the Senate's leave, proceed to state, in a few brief remarks, 
the grounds of my opinion, what, in my judgment, are the responsibilities oi 
this Govei:nment, and the course we ought to take in regard to our foreign rela- 
tions. The course suggested by the resolutions is not precisely the one preferred 
by file. They do not avow the principles which this Government ought to assert 
and maintain, which the United States always has asserted, and which I hope 
she yriii continue to assert as long as there is a single despotic Government 
existing whose people rise to demand the blessing of liberty. 

Sir, when we cast our eyes over the world, everywhere, with the exception of 
America, we see the surface of the whole earth appropriated by absolute mon- 
archs. The only country which enjoys Republican Government, and whose 
people adequately appreciate free institut-fons, is the United States. Those free 
insUtutions comprehend all that survives of free princfiples and political liberty* 
In them is concentrated all Ihnt is valuable of what man has ever achieved in 
qualifying himself fbt self-government. 

The Mosaic Republic — Rome and her Empijre — ^the transitory commonwealths 
of Italy and Germany, which heralded the revival of learning — all stand as 
beacon-lights to warn and instruct us. All that is of value in the institutions 
of the Great Alfred or Modern Britain is purs — improved, perfected, and divested 
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of everjalefneqt-irtiioh ton interfere wifi^Dr eifeobta the (fT^r«iK°'y of 1>o 
' people. We are, In truth, tbe resi.dniur; legateea.of all that tHe Uood nnd trea- 
sure of nankitod, eipeinled'fur fonr tbousSid yeMs, hare XeeompliBhed in the . 
cause of bbman fheedum. In' our hands «toDe is \\ie preci los ilepoBi^ Before 
Qod and the world, «e are responaibtfl fbrfthis legacj. Not fur o«r own benefit, 
onlir, but. fur Uie benefit -and happineas of tbe nliole fainily of maa. What 
cduree, then, shall Uiii GovcrnDtent take to' parp^t^ate oiU liberties and U - 



*' But, if the pirinde^ attacking therfutl^imeoti} law giv« Kn, sAl^ecta a 1c^ * 
ght to reaist huD,— ^ tjrknby, becomini; itusu^pprta^.t^lige^^ie nation ta 
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riM IB their defenoe — every foreign power hu a riglit toaoocovr an opprensed 
people wbo implore their SMietanoa." ' 

Again, the same author sajg :^— ' 

"For, vben a people &om good reuons take ap armi against an oppresBor,' 
jnetice and generoeitj require that brave men should be aaaiated in defence of 
their liberties. Wbeneverj therefore, a civil war is'kindled in a State,' foreign 

Siwera maj aaaist that party ntiich oppoarg to the'm to have Justice on ite eide. 
e who assists an odioas tyrant — he who 'declaroe for an unjuat and rebeUious 
people — ufienda against bis duty." 

So much for the Uir ; now as to the practice. 

Mr. WhealoQ Bayi,mhia [listory of the t Modern Law of Natioag;" — 

" The first war of theFrench Revolntion originated in t^e application, by -the 
allied Powers, of the principle of armed intervention to tbe interoal affairs of 
France, for the purpose of checking the proeresa of her revolutiooary principtea 
and {be est^Dsion of her military power. That, thia, was the avowed motive of 
the Powers allied in the continental war of 1T92, will be apparent from the 
ezanunation of hiBtorical documents." 

Hb says again : — 

" That the measuree adopted by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, at the CoDgress 
of Trbppau and of Lafbocb, ia respect to the Neapolitan Revolution of 1820, 
were founded on principles adapted to ^ivo the great. Powers <)f the European 
' contLnent a perpetual pretest for interfering in the internal ooncema of its differ- 
ed t Stales." 

Mr. Wheaton, speaking of that period of time between the peace of West- 
phalia (1648) and.that of Utreoht. (of 1813,) says:— 

"Whatever disputes migljt arise aa to its (intervention) applieation, the 
principle itself was acknowledged oa all hands." 

Sir, I well know that the opponoots of intervention are in the habit of relying - 
on isolated passaees &om writers on the law of nations in support of this doc- 
trine. But it win be found, 'on a thorough examination of tnose writers, that 
all they mean to say is that no nation has a right to interfere with the domatic- 
ooneenu or the munieipal instiluliona of/orei^ eoHftrUa, or to )lir up to reteHton 
their eiiixens oi; lubJKU. But thej all agre 
people have actually risen and are striving b 

It is my deliberate opinion, sir, tiiat we' □ 
would be our.duty, under Some circumstanoc 
oceaeioil is proper and it may be practicabt 
-acbieve' their liberties and to, establish a n 
been practised by ail nationa from time ii 
mulgations which will ever be ma<(e will nev 
- The only way in which it can be arrested is 
safety— ^y boldly declaring thai uk v>iU inter 
law will ^ey or dp thej consult exoept the h 

obain np'the great Powers of the earth by pi , 

tions.' The law of nationq in modern tlmeii, 
ttrongai. This we eiperieoced to our loss 
whioh OUT oopimeroe was plundered tfj Great 
redress has been vainly sought up to this (im 

It is true, indeed, that nations have K^ere 

K;es of oppression and injustice, and in li , 

it a better time is coming, when the United Stales may interpose against the 
oppressor and in favour of the oppressed, , 

Therefore, I am unwilling, aft^ tyranny hoi to long had aimiif, and.lorded it 
. over tlie destinies of inankind, now to avow a principle which loaves to its len- 
der mercies the happiness of the whole human race. 

Sir, an avowal by us of the principle of non-intervention would rqise a wall 
Uouud Ibis Kepublic as high as heaven, and would shul in the li^ht of liberty 
&om surrounding nations. The avowal of nucb a principle at this ^me woul4 
be received with one universal shout of joy by all the potentates of Europe, and 
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with one unirenal Wiil of lamentatiqn and wo by all true loTera' of freedom on 
earth. I am unwilling to eratify the despots of the world bj any snch procla- 
mation. What hope 'woula remain to the oppressed after aoch a declaration t 
The radiant light which, emanating from this Republic^ has so long 4^heered 
and animated their hearts, would shine no longer; all would look black and 
cheerless, and despair would settle darkly on their prospects. 

Besides, would not the establishment pf the principle of non-interrention as 
the law of nations be in direct opposition - to the principles declared by Mr. 
Monroe in relation to this continent 7 Does any one doubt that if this country 
felt itself bound, under no circumstajaces and at no time, te interfere with the 
affairs of Europe, that before many years monarchical ^Temmentk would be 
established in the whole Southern portion of this continent ? Does any 6ne 
doubt' that, before many years, the island of Cuba would be a dependency of 
Great Britain? It is» then, palpable that while peace is the policy of .this coun- 
try, and while we ^ould always bear in mind the admonition of Washington 
against entangling idliances, that it would be suicidal to the honour, to the in^ 
terests and prospective power, of this Government, if the United States should 
incur any obligation by which they ^ould forever be forbidden from interfering 
in the affairs of other nations whenever circumstances in any case might render 
it necessary, just, and expedient Therefore it seems to me that this principle 
of non-intervention would be in direct violation of all the rights and G(uti<^ ot a 
fr^ and independent repoblio« 

Now, sir, in the practical application of these principles to the important 
. topic of the day, I will take hold of that idea which others seem to have handled 
with such significant delicacy. I am not afraid to express my opinions on this 
subject, or, indeed, on anjfr other, although the pi^s (which, God knows, is 
brave enough) seem to shrink from touching it; and I. say, for one, that lam 
not prepared to go to war with Russia on acooupt of Hungary, partly because 
Russia 18 our old and true and faithful friend, and partly becfiuse Ilungarian 
liberty, through the instrumentality of the United States, is at present an idea 
Utopian and in^practicable. This proposition is self-evident, and requires no 
demonstration; it is an impossible thing, and what is impossible cannot be — 
never comes to pai(s. But, Mr. President, though I am not "prepared nor will- 
ing to go to war with Russia, or to disturb the present state of things in Hun- 
gary, about wl^ich we have so little satisfactory information, I will once more 
repeat, and declare it in the face of the world, as my opinion^ that this Govern- 
ment has an indisputable and perfect right to' interfere whenever, by such inter- 
ference, she can promote her own interests and advance the cause of liberty ; 
whenever, by such interference, she may successfully rescue fron^ the grasp of 
tyranny an oppressed nation, whom she may see fit to assistant to place among 
the independent nations of tb^ world. This is a principle which we cannot, we 
dare not, we never will, relinquish. It is an inherent principle of nation^ty, 
under no pretence whatever to be surrendered. 

Sir, if tyrants have used it heretofore to enthrall mankind, this grovring Re- 
public will, some of these days, use it for their freedom. In peace let it be 
maintained with nnfaltering tenacity; in war let-it be asserted by all the power 
of arms; an4 when the great contest begins, as before 1900 it must, betweei) 
free principles and the right of self-government and .despotic power, then let it 
be inscribed upon ^11 our banners— everywhere— wherever they float, on every 
sea, and land, and ocean, and continent, where the warfare rages, let it beiaM 
the advent of freedodi and national independence, and the discomfiture of 
tyranny and oppression.. 

I move that tne resolutions be laid upon the table, and printed for the use oi 
the Senate. . 
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Memarks of Horu j^. F. Stockton^ of New Jersey ^ on the Presentation 
of the Resolutions of the Legislature of New Jersey^ "upon the Com^ 
promise Pleasures. 

DELITERED IN TBS SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES^ FEBRUARY 12, 1852. 

* * ' • 

Tho following resolutions of the Legislature of tl&e State of New Jersey were 
presented to the Senate, by Mr. Mrller : — 

Whereas, the Constitution of the United States is a oompact between t^ie jseve- 
xal States, and forms the basis of our Federal tJhion : 

And, whereas, the said S^ateb, through their representatires, in soyeneign 
capacities as States, by adopting said Constitution, conceded only such powers . 
to the General GoTernment as we>e necessary " tp forpi a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic trakiquilHty, proTide for the common defence, 
promote the general we^are, and secure mQ olessings of liberty to themselves 
and posterity :** . • 

And, whereas, the (questions whicU agitated the country and absorbed so 
large a portion of the time of last session of the Con^ss of the United States, — 
questions in their nature directly opposed to the 'spirit and compromises of the' 
Constitution, calculated to destroy our domestic tranquillity and dismember our 
glorious Union, — were happily terminated by tHe Compromise Measures, it is. 
deemed the imperative duty of tliis Legislature to express their sentiments in 
relation thereto : Therefore, 

1. Resolved^ (Senate concurring,) That the Constitution of the United States 
was framed in the spirit of wisdom and compromise, is the bond of our Federal 
Union, and can only be preserved bya strict adherence to its express and im- 
plied powers ; that New Jersey, one of the original thirteen States, has always 
adhered to. the Constitution, and is unalienably attached to the Union, and that 
she will resist, to the extent Of her ability, any infraction 4>f that sacred in- 

' strument. ' 

2. ii!e«oZ.f€£2/ (Senate Concurring, ^ That this Legislature cordially approves the 
meoi^ures adopted by. the last session of Congress, jLuawn as the ** Cfompromise 
Measures,'/ and that every patriot in everjr part of our widely-extended country , 
has cause to rejoice in the adoption of said measures, as a triumph of constitu- 
tional rights over a spirit of ijFild and disorganizing fanaticism. 

3. licitoltedy (Senate concurt'ing,) That New Jersey will abide by and sustain 
the Compromise Measures, and th^t her Senators in the Senate of the United 
States be instructed, and our Representatives in Congress be requested, to resist 
any chaqge, alteration, or repeal thereof. 

4. Rtsolvtdy (Senate concurring.) "That the Fugitive Slave Law is in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the Constitution of the United States, and, in its 
provisions, carries out the spirit 'Snd letter of the Constitution in its compro- 
mises, upon which oxir Union is founded. 

5. lienolvedt (Senate concurring,) That we apprpve of the patriotic stand taken 
by the Executive of the United States, in declaring his determination to execute 
and enforce all laws constitutionally enacted, and that' the people of New Jersey 
wiil sustain him in so doing. . ' 

6. \Resolcedf (Senate concurring,) That theGovemol* of the State be requested 
to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Governor of. each State in the ' ' 

'. Union, and to each of our Senators and Representatives iii Congress. 

The resolutions having been read> Mr. Stockton addressed the Senate as 
follows*.'— 

Mr. President :^-1 have also had the honour to teceive the resolutions passed 
by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey, which haye 
just been presented by my honourable friend and colleague. Those resolutions, 
sir, are patriotic and explicit, and neod.no cpmm^endatiou or explanation or de- 
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fence from me. Nor is it necessary that I should follow the example of mj ool- 
league» and re-state my opinions in regard to the important matters of which 
they treat, further than to say that I entirely concur in the -sentiments which 
they express. I have heretofore written .and spoken i^ nluch on this subject as 
I ought; perhaps, to w|ite and speak on any subject ; and, if senators and the 
country are not sufficiently well informed in regard to my opinions, it certainly 
is no ^ult of mine. It would, likewise, be quite superfluous for me to enter 
upon any vindication of the course whicl;^ New Jersey has taken in relation to 
the subject-matter of thesb resolutions. If, unfortunately, she may, by that course, 
have alienated from her the affectionate regard of any of her sister States of the 
North, i can only for her regret such a result, and say ^hat what she has done 
was intended for the welfare of the Union — the whole Union, and nothing but the 
Union. It was not that ** she loved Csesar less, but that she loved Rome more.'' 
If the men of the South are not satisfied with her course, all that I will say to 
them is that they are iiard to please. 

Mr. President, it is a subject of regret aS well as surprise to me, that. the 
differences of opinion in re^rd to the construction of the Constitution should 
continue to excite in .the minds of a portion of our fellow-citisens such strong 
feelings of bitterness and resentment. Differences of opinion acrimonious and- 
exciting, in relation to. the interpretation of the Constitution, are no novelties. 
Bitter controversies, growing out of such diversiti^ of opinion, disturbed the 
country long since quite as generally as that which is referred to by these reso- 
lutions. Happily, they were not pf long duration. They subsided when the will 
of a majority of the States became known. Why, sir, at the time of the adop- 
tion bf the Constitution, great diversities of opinion existed among the founders 
of the Republic. Formidable parties in Massachusetts, in New York, in Penn- 
sylvania, and in Virginia, vehemently opposed its adoption, and in many of the 
smaller Staten there were great objections to some of its provisions. It is kno\sii 
that it was not the plan preferred by New Jersey, and different in many respects 
from the one presented by that pure patriot and eminent statesman and jurist, 
Judge Patterson, from New Jersey. But that was the af e of self-sacrificine • 
virtue. Our fathers sacrificed their feelings, their personal interests and ambi- 
tion, to the public safety. They magnanimously acquiesced in the will .of the . 
minority of the States, and exerted their best faculties to perfect the Constitution 
and to band it down to posterity as a bondvof Union. Following the example 
of the wise and patriotic founders of the Constitution and their contemporaries, I 
can perceive no reason why we should refrain from uniting, as they united* in a 
spirit of generous conciliation, to preserve the Constitution hereafler from in- 
fraction ; and to restore that harmony and those fraternal feelings which should 
exist between the different parties' to this compact, and which are so essential to 
its beneficial existence as well as to the happiness of mankind. ^ 

Mr. President, the passage of these resolutions has given me no ordinary 
satisfaction. They were unanimously adopted in each House of the New Jersey 
Legislature. They embody the nnaivided sentiment of that State. Th^re, at 
least, no dissenting voice is now audible in opposition to the Compromise * 
Measures. This unanimous declaration of the opinions of New Jersey is ^- 
titled to great respect fVom the States of this Confederacy. It is a voice from 
the Flanders of Revolutionary America. New Jersey is th^t State which, more 
than any other, was the battle-field of the Revolution. And iH \t too much to ex- 
pect that her example should exprcise a salutary influence upon Congress and the 
whole country for all time? Certainly not, if unsparing* sacrifices^ for the 
achievement of freedom and unfaltering fidelity in maintaining it deserve com- 
mendation and respect 

Sir, New Jersey has produced her heroes and her statesmen, but not her his- 
torian. When her history is written', that will be her eulogy. There is no stain 
on her escutcheon. Her sops can trace back their ancestry through many gene- 
rations without finding their blood curdling in the veins of a slave. Her terri- 
tory was settled by freepen — by men whose pride it was not only to be free, but 
just. True to themselves, and true to virtue and patriotism, no foot of her soil 
^was wrenched by fraud or force from the original savage proprietors. The last 
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■li&dow of toi' IndJHi ^IftKk,' ft claim to sobtq rM^rred. hlihting and fiihing 
.groDuds, wU vuluDUirily eatln^^hed bj punthftse tauiy y^a a,^. She hu 
' •• mnch pride, iq loskmg tnok. tb her , colonial aa to her]iia(loi)al hiatorj. In 
the long struegla with inflolsn^ gorerhorian^ fjV preropjivo, her people were 
D«Ter driven litickoD* bair-IIi^e from the' aaiertioq and i£ai(itcaance' of all tho 
righU Mnferred upoil tbedibj. ^sir original grant | aad when the final straggle 
-for independeiiQe c^n^e'she wH tjien Among 'the first to enter tlio htood; arena. ' 
She threw MrerboaKl iHi TojiliOoyemnwi^ Utd eftnbliibed a free Constitution 
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In the name of It patriotic, generous, and heroic constltaency — >ay, sir, if but 
colleague will permit Ine to say, in the name of every man, won^an, and thinlc- 
ing child in the State of New Jersey — I place my hand on that sacred instm* 
xnent and declare for me and mine that no letter of it shall be infracted, if we* 
can help it, neiUier by Northern or Southern unwise counsels. If wrongs exist, 
the^ must be redressed by law and according to the Constitution. But this 
Union of the States — the world's wonder — is the common heritage, as it is the 
common glory, of all the people of all the States. We must not permit one 
link of that golden chain to be broken and the hopes and happiness of man- 
kind, for all coming time, to be blighted in the bud by wild fanaticism er hasty 
passion. 

The motioB to print was agreed to. .^ 
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Remarks of the Hon. B. F. Stockton^ of New Jersey^^on the- Bill to 

increase the efficiency of ihe^Army and Navy. - 

» 

The Bill to increase the efficiency of the Army and Navy, by a i:etired Ust-for 
disabled officers, being under consideration, Mr. Stockton said: . "^ 

Mr. Presidknt: — I have no objection to the postponement of this bill till to-, 
morrow ; nay, I desrre that it may be postponed to a still more remote period. 
I do not rise, however, to discuss that question, but simply to ask the chairman 
of the Military Committee, if be Is not wiUinff to leave the business of the Navy' 
in the Senate to ihe Naval Committee,* and whether bo will not be kind enough, 
in the generosity of his temper, to believe that the Naval Committee will 
use their l>est exertions in behalf of the navy, and if he will not consent to 
strike out of the bill the words ** the Navy, and to the Marine Corps." 

Mr. Shields. — I am perfectly vrilling to refer th6 whole matter .to the i^^aval 
Committee, and they vrill do me a ver^ great favour if they wilt take it Aipon ' 
their shoulders. The Committee on Military Affairs have included tlie navy in 
this bill, because, on a former occasion, the Committee on Naval Affairs felt it 
rather hard because we introduced a bill for the army, and did not -include th« 
navy. And another reason for including both in one bill, was that they mighi 
be precisely upon the same footing ;- because, if one bill is brought in for the 
army, and another for the navy, tbejr might differ in principle and in detail. 
But I will consent, if the* senator wishes it, to jrefer the w^ole, subject to the 
Naval Committee, and let them investigate it. 

Mr. Stockton. — The honourable senator would then commit a greater error 
still, in my opinion,. by referring to the Committee on Naval Affairs an import-' 
ant subject, of which they knowlittle or nothing in comparison with the expe-' 
rience and knowledge which his own gallant services have afforded him* lie is 
well acquainted — no one is better acquainted— ^with the wants of the army, and 
no one can or will do it' more justice, I have no doubt he is equally disposed to 
do justice to the navy ; but c.ertainly there is a difference betMreen the w'ant^ of • 
the army and those of the navy of the United SUUes in many particulars, and 
perhaps in none more so than in the matters of efficiency and discipline;'. Thai 
the navy of the United States requires some reform in several particulars, I 
think there are but few who doubt ; but this bill cannot secure the reforms 
adverted to, bome of which I will mention before I resume my seat, at the risk 
of being tedious. Sir, this bill confers but little power that is not already vested 
by law in the Executive Department of the Government. The President of the 
United States and the* Secretary, of the Navy may now put any .officer on fur- 
lough who cannot perform his duty ; and why do they not exercise that power, 
unpleasant, I grant ; yet the efficiency of the navy calls loudly for its exercise, 
disagreeable as it may be. . Why is it that senators ask us to stand between the 
Exevutive Government and the people in regard to tlieir proper responsibilities? 
The law, sir, bas nlready given them power .to clear away all tliiH rubbish pf ■ 
which the honourable Chairman of the Committee -on Military Affairs speaks* 
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Such per6oii8 as be speaks of have no business m the navj. They ongbt to 
bave been furlouf^ed long ago. The channel should have been opened before 
this, and in a different way. T^e best officers of the navy 'should have been 
called up to the performance of the highest duties of the profession, witWit 
regard to their rank. The reason that they have not been so called is to be found 

' in the imbecility of theOovemtnent.> They have the povrer now, let them take 
the responeibility of exercising it. ^ . 

Sir, if it be necessary for the Senate now to interfere, let us have a weU-con- 
sidered system. Let usl)egin and make a thorough reform. Bbt is it wise to 
do this now? to do this on the eve of the outgoing of an administration ? The 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I believe, for twelve months, have thought of nothing 
more earnestly and anxiously than naval reform, and 'they design to submit, at 
a|)roper time,, to the Setiate, their views Of that reform. !But they wish to do it 
thoroughly, and intend to begiii at the Navy Department. 
- Sir, all the members of that committee cherish a regard, a patriotic love, for 
the navy. They cherish those feelings not only on acdou'nt of ttie remembrancer 
of the past, but the anticipations of the future. They remember that thid 
taation is indebted to the navy more than to 'the army, or to all the other defen- 
sive institutions of the country, for its present lofty and prosperous position. 
That I sa^ without fear of contradiction. Sir, w:hen dismay pervatled this 
country, when the dark cloud of misfortune was hovering Over you, when defeat 
followed defeat in your aririy, whose shouts of triumph reanimated " and rein- 
vigorated the patriot's heart? It was your gallant navy. And yet, sir, the 
honourable senator from New Hampshire (^&. Hale). only. on yesterday com*- 
plaiqed of the expensesof the navy. Sir, th0 expenses of our navy are nothing 
in comparison with its importance, its usefulness. They never have been. One 
battle, the battle of the Constitution an(i Guerriere, ,was worth more to this 

* nation than all the treasure that has ever been expended upon the navy.; Re- 
member, that at the time of which I Speak the British navy and invincibility 
were, in the minds of most of our countrymen, one and the 'same thing; and 
remember, also, that your Executive quailed before the terrors of that invinci- 
bility. Your ships were ordered to be laid up,' and your coast and mercantile 
marine abandoned to the eneoiiy. 

It was an officer of the navy (Hull) who, against authority, without orders, in 
opposition . to the will of the Government, put to sea, and with his noble ship 
and gallant crew achieved for you that victory which astonished. the world and 
electrized our own. Government and people! and, from ks moral effect, was 
worth,' as I have said, all the money you have ever expended upon the navy. 
The importance, the eflre(5t, the v^lue of that fight of Hull's it is impossible to 
measure or to explain. . In fifteen minutes the trident of Neptune was wrested 

, from the grasp of that heretofore invincible navy. At that time, the idea of 
British invincibility was so common, hardly a man out of the navy, perhaps, 
who did not believe that one British frigate' could take two or three American 
fcigates. Now sir, bearing in mind this state of public feeling, with such odds' 
against them, let me call up before the Senate sbme reminiscences of the past. 
Let me state one fn^t, if no more, to show the obligation you are under, not only 
to the ship, but to the officer, and to illustrate the cause of this victory to have 
been the superiority of your men. ^ You . have as eood materials nqw, but we 
niust keep up with the progress, the improvement of the age in which we live. 

" See tile bold Coostitntion the Guerriere o'ertaking, 
yfkile the sea from her fury divides." 

See, likewise, that haughty invincible British frigate lying to leevrord under 
easy sail, impatiently waiting the encounter. See her crew,/elated with the 
remembrances of a hundred battles, in the hope, the joy, the expectation of an 
easy conquest. , Hear their shouts of anticipated triumph, only checked by the 
certainty of tot) easy a victory. Look again to your own "Constitution." 8^ 
her bearing down on that frigate, that invincible frigate with St. George'sr impo-. 
rious and arrogant easign streaming from her i&ast-head.' All is silent on the 
Constitution ; no harrying to or fro, no confusion; all ready to fight and to die 
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for their country. Again, >irt on board the British ship all is bastle, and harry, 
and exultation of anticipated victory. All is still as death on board the Ck>nsti- 
tntion. Sir, we can all feel the anxiety of that moment, but I cannot describe ' 
it. { speak not merely of their courage; but of their devotion to their oountry 
and to their flag; they had resolved to do or die. She bore down on the British 
frigate withcAit a whisper being heard on her peopled deck. 

They had heard of raking fires ; they well kne^w their destructive effects '^^7 
had heard of |he inemonS)le tactics of the British navy, and soon perceived 
that the captain of the British frigate was not to be satisfied with simply taking 
them, but he would do it in the most approved manner. Steadil v Hull goes 
down, nothing daunted. The British fri^te fires a raking broadside, and then 
wore round and fired another. Steadily lIuU keeps his course. By-and-by the 
first Lieutepant of the Constitution asked Captain Hull if be should return the » 
fire. Hull inquired^ "Hav^ you lost any men?" "No, s)r." "Wait a while/' 
said Hull. Steadily he keeps his course until he gets within pistol-shot, an<} 
then, rounding to as if for a salute, with, one broadside decided toe victory. 
. Kow, sir, some of these, perhaps, are among the men whom you propose bj 
this bill, unceremoniously, if you please, by the will of the President to pat 
upon a retired list, and with them you would, perhaps, put some of the men wh^ 
ran frolh the defence of the fVigate Chesapeake. Would you, sir; put men who, 
when the English boarded their ship, rivn below,'on th^ same list with thcgal- 
lant victors of the Constitution? Is that just? Therefore I say, that the chair- 
man of the Military Committee has, in my judgment, not well' considered thiis 
bill, so far as regards the navy. If we Tare to have a. retired list, we should' have 
two lists. We should hnr\'e one which would b^ for such men as Hull; and such 
men as Morgan, the gentleman who was before the Senate yesterday ou indict- 
ment by the senator ih}m New Hampshire. He is one of the most gallant men 
I ever knew, and when the Constitution got foul of the Goftrriere, he wenl up 
into the mizen-riggin^, and, having- looked down, sung out .to his shipmatea» 
"They have all run away from their guns; let us bo^rdl" And this lie did 
amid showers of n^usket-shot which fell around him. That was the offioer who 
was arraigned here yeptcrdaiy. 

Sir, I ask tfie honourable chairnmn of the Committee on Military Affairs tt> 
allow the Committee on Naval Afiairs, who perhaps have reflected on this «ub- 
ject as much aJ? any other members of this body, to take care of the interesta 
of the navy for the present— let them- have further trial. "... 

But I must in candour say, that that committee, I bclieve,'are not ready to-day 
to report on so important a matter as thn reorganization of the navy'. The navy 
has not only been important, but with these warlike resolutions &nd these war- 
like speeches ringing In our ears day after day, I consider it^ quite. as important, 
at this time, as it ever has been. The navy Is how, I will undertake to Say, 
good for nothing for the purposes of war; and I would rather make a motion 
now to abolish the navy of the (Jnitcd States, than undertake to mend and patch 
it up by piecemeaK Let us go at it irr good earnest, and see what' we. con do 
for ic. It has happened with the navy, that since its first establishment there 
has never been any overhauling of its "personnel." ' The army, has been pruned 
and culled two or thre^ times, but the navy has never been interfered with in 
that way, . The Government has altvays- acted on the presumption that a boy 
whp entered the navy, when he was twel^ years of age was capable of Com-- 
manding a ship and wearing the epaulets, of a captain when^Vf r he was pro^ 
moted in turn to that rank. Apply that rule to the pursuito of the world gene- 
rally ; take any hundred men who promised well in their youth, and how many 
of them will you find who have realized- the fond expectations of.frieuds when 
they arrived at the age of manhood? 

The thing speaks for itself. The navy needs reforming, not only because it 
. never has been -reformed, but because most of those persons who got appoint- 
ments in the navy when boys are. the re. now, and soijie of them totally disquali- 
fied for efficient-service. ■ The consequence of this system is, all the old omcers 
who are in the service must cotitinue to'-fill the most important places, fit or 
unfit Many ef them a^ of *high. character, and have rendered the country 
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great serrices, and should be honoured/ but n6t employed whefe' younger men 
ii^ould do better. They do not belong to the school of progrelss ; they may be 
old men who have not thought it necessary to \keep up. with the constant pro- 
gress of naval affairs in the world. They may ^be men of. high' honouf , Of great 
courage, of exalted worth, men who maintained the honour and glory of the . 
country in the battle and the breeze. But, sir, old age has come; they must 
rehire; l;)ut for such it should be an honourable retirement The ardour^ jbhe fire 
of youth is gone ; they feel not the same Qiotives to excite them to exertion as 
younger men, who' are in the meridian of life, and who by the present system 
are kept entirely without employment such as their talents demand, until, they, 
in like manner,, are borne down with years. * * « r * 

Sir, I hold that thi$ Government has nothing to do with commiseration or pity 
'in. this matter of reorganizing the navy. We are bound to do justice to the 
country as well as te the 'officers. I hold that tne nation is entitled to the Ser- 
Tices, and the. best services, of the best men in its employ; and t say that any ■ 
system which precludes* the epnployment of the best men in Al)y braneh of the 
jservice is. radically wrong, and it ought to be changed ; i care no6 by*#hat pro- 
. cess it is chapged. No appeal can l^ made to my sympathies or feelings. / x am 
willing to pay money to the^e' officers,. if that is i^l that is required; but^ am 
not Willing that they sh^ld be in the way of others; and tiius to bklante the 
acbOunt with their country by 'doing as much harm, as kood. The Executive 
has, as X have before observed, the power to correct ^ost of the evihi complained * 
of; but he will not do it if th6 present system is continued. • I shall t^ke some 
proper occasion to recommend an entiri^ly ncJw brganizatipn of the N^vy Depart- 
mentw You gener^ly have a Secretary of tjie Navy, who ^knovs nothing in the 
world about juaval inatters. He is brought heretrom his profession, and haa 
to depend upon others for all the information he gets^ and those others. in nowise 
responsible for their advioe. His word is the law. If a scTuadronlis to be fitted 
out, he, under the direction of the President, orders the ships and theSr officers 
without knowing any thing about them. ' . * 

Sir, this one-man power will, not do in such an e^blishment. 1 think that 
there ifi ho living. man that has the intellectual or physical poWer to perform the 
duties of the Navy Department as they ought to ne perfoni^ed injustice to the 
country. Mr. President, I look to. the navy as the b^lwark of our lionour if. 
not safety; and I tell you, sir, that all your famous schemes in reference to 
Ouba Willi vanish like mist before the wind, and gentlemen will re^efc tl^e war- 
like spe^hes which they have made,' if you do npt lookto your navy in, time. 
Look at the threatening aspect of France and England* It has fUnazed me\hat we 
are so indifferent about the 'only means you have to defend your h'oUour*.' JSup- 
pose Europe shoxilti combine against you, as they would have done lon^-ago, if . 
there had been ft monarch there of sagacity' and boldness worth the ^old in his 
crewn. ^very one of your ports would have been blockaded. They weuld 
bav& forbidden you to eo oh tne pcean. They would have declared that, fi,s.yon 
had assimied this continent to be your' own', you should leate th^ ocean to them. 
In such a case how would you have fared. twenty-five years ago? .it is very 
easy to bully and boast ; but I.know the' effect of a 32-pound shot at sea (M> any 
rate, and I know that a maii^s heart cannot save his headin such a case. Let me 
assure senators, while I am.discoursinjg upon this subje/Qt, that I am S|[)eakin^ to 
the most important subject which, in my opinion, can ndw occupy the attention 
. of American statesmen. 

M». President,! repeat that the Secretary of the Navy should have respdnsible 
advisers, and that in- all the details he should ^have his vote, and that is all. He 
is a Cabinet Minister. The President has the power of appointing him^ J[ would 
have it so — he may know all about those duties. But 1 would ha ve'hipi in- 
structed in all those branches in. which he is de^eient, not by casual itinetunt 
teachers, but by known responsible instructors. Sir, I would have a Board 
established.'' X would have that Board composed oT the heads of all the 
bureaus. I would* have them meet at a- given hour every day. , I ;\^ould 
have, the Secretary of the Navy ex-ojfficio president, of the Board, and the 
fnodus operandi of Jsuch organization would be this:.— :;*>¥ hen' the President 
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and Congress wanted a fleet to eo to the W^t Indies or to. the East Indies, 
or anywhere else, the ordetwoum be presented to the Board, the shipts and 
the officers would be selected by it, and so, through the instrumentality of 
this Board, the Gov^nment and people would have the benefit, as they ought 
to have, of the best experience ana the best knowledge in the navy upon 
every given question. As it^ now' stands, you have several irresponsible bu- 
reaus. The officer at the head of the Ordnance bureau may know more about 
construction, yet he has nothing to say about it ; he is to look to the gons and 
to nothing else. The oMcer who has charge of the construction may know more 
about ordnance, yet he bas^notbine to say about the ordnance. Now, I say thai 
the whole, power of these bureaus should be brought to bear .upon every question, 
not onl^ in regard to the x>onstruction of ships, but the appointment of officers. 
In my judgment, sir, there would be less probability of injustice being done by 
this process than in any other; especially, you would have some responsible men 
to look to. Who is responsible now in the navy f Who is responsible for the 
present condition of the navy 7 Who is responsible for the building or repair- 
ing of the vessels? I must say one word only about that matter. I ask, who is 
responsible for the failure of the Princeton ? They took the mqne of the most ' 
effective and useful shipof-war that ever floated in our Waters, the most for- 
midable man^f-war that was ever put in commission in this country, a ship 
that could have defied the whole American navy, and gave it to this abbrtidn of 
which we h^ve he^d so muc^ of iate. They disregarded her modtjj, her con- 
struction, and her engine,. and, from being the first ship in the country, she is 
now the scorn of all seamen and all engineers. , . 

And again, I ask, who is responsible? You may go on and reform the officers. 
But while the Secretary of the Navy is allowed to remain with his present 
honours an^ powers, and in perpetual ignorance, the reform of t|^e officers will 
not amount to much. Sir, I want to reiorm the Secretary. I do not allude par* 
Ucularly to the present Secretary. But that will be done before long. Then, 
if another Secretary cannot, or will not, reform the navy, I hope Congress will 
take it in hand in ^ood earnest ; but, sir, once more I say that it seems to me 
there is no responsibility anywhere in the navy. The other (Jay they built a 
dock in Philadtilphia, and incurred the expense of fitting a ship in New York 
or some other Eastern, port to be taken to Philadelphia and put in the dock. 
"When she arrived there, it Was found, not before, but after, her arrival, that there * 
was not water enough to permit her to be taken upon the dock. Tet; sir, a8*far 
as I have been informed, nobody is respunsible ; and so, after this manner, has 
the navy of the country been disgraced time after time and year after year. 

Mr. President, my object, as one of the NaVal Comijiittee, has been, and is, to 
endeavour to perfect the whole -naval ayatem, by begiuniug at the head, and 
making everybody respbn^ible that can be made responsible, and to insure, as 
far as possible,. to the people of the tJnited States the benefit of all the ezperi- 
euce and knowledge that'may.be in the navy. And now, sir, I ask my friend, 
the^chairuian of the Conimittee on MHitary Afiairs, whether he will not trust the. 
Committee on Naval Affairs' with this matter, and strike out of his bil^tb.at por- 
tion of it which relates to the Navy and ^lai*ine corps? 

]yir. Shicl(is.-^I wish to assure my honourable and gallant friend, the senator - 
from New Jersey, jthat we do not want to interfere in any way with, the pre- 
rogatives of the Naval Committee. But, on former occasions, some difficuhies 
arose in the Senate X)ejcause the Military Comiuittce brought in one bill and the. 
Naval Oommittee brought in another, and helice the Military Committee thoqght 
it would bo betteuc that we should agree <)n one' bill and apply it to both services. 
'We drew up the bill precisely in pursuance of tlmt understanding. AVe drafted 
it in aacordancewith the bills that have been heretofore reported; but if the 
honourable senator wishes to have cliarge of the subjept, and is not satisfied 
with this bill, 1 am, for one, heartily willing that he should take the whole sub- 
ject into his own charge. . . " . 

When ttie honourable benatpr rose be Baid be did not mean to discnss this bHl, 
and I think he has kept his word ; I do n6l believe he has discussed the measure 
before the Senate, atthuugh he hais discussed the merits aod condition of the 
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navy to my delight and satisfaotion. Bat, Mr. President, there is one thing in 
which I cannot Tollbw the honourable senator,, and that |d; in drawing a contrast 
between the navy and the army. That honourable and distinguisned senator 
says that the navy has done a great deal more than the army. Now, I believe 
that both have done their duty tolerably wel^, and I am satisfied they will do 
their duty again, although the honourable senator savs 'that the navy is not 
worth any thing now. I am inclined to believe that perhapS.it has suffered very 
much since his retirement from the sdrvioe. His retirement must be partly the 
reason for its decline. ' , 

I agree with him in reference to the neeessitr of a reformation of the navy; 
'^l^d nothing 'would gi^e me more satisfa<ition than to see my honourable friend 
in a position which would enable him to reform it^ root and branch. But, so far 
as^ this bill is concerned, it does not aim at any such thing. It does not ga into 
the radical reformation of the naYy< It does not contemplate the «8tabliniment 
of an Admiralty Board, and when that propiosition comes up I shall have some- 
thing to sa^ about it The boards which we have bitherto established in refer- 
ence to claims, orlandd, or for any other purpoise,. have almost all been failures, 
and I have doub^ whether this Board of Admiralty would not be the biggest and 
greatest failure of the whole. That is my opinion upon the subject ; but that 
question is not nOw before the Senate ; when it does come up, I for one shall be 
ready to discuss it. 

Although I cannot follow the honourable senator throughout hi? speech, there 
is one thing I can say: that, so far as this bill goeSi — and I speak in relation te 
the army, — ^I think it will be an efficient and a beneficial bill. If the honourable 
senator takes upon himself the responsibility, in the nam& of the navy, to move, 
to strike out all that pertains to the navy, he may do so ; I will proceed in rela- ~ 
tion to the army, and let him remain responsible to the navy for striking it out. 
I shall not niake any such motion. • The provision is there^ and there it will 
6tand,.unless he moves to strike* it out. 

I must say that the speech of the honourable senator was hot very logical in 
some respects. He says that the President has power .to do the very thing con- 
templated b^'this bill without its passage, and yet he says it woula be oppres- 
sive. That is not very logical. If the JPresident can do'what is contemplated 
by this bill without its passage, the worst it can do will be nothing ; for it will 
amc^unt to nothing, according to that Tiew of the subject It is true, the Presi- 
dent can turq any ofGuser ouj; of the army or navy ; but*if he were to turn one of 
them Qut^T— if he were to turn out one of tho^e gallant and distinguished officers 
whose names the gentleman has mentioned, in what condition would th^ be 
left? Without support — without pay. The. President may turn 'them out in 
thueir old age,, when they are broken down with service and with sickness, and 
throw them upon the charities of the world. But this bill provides for the sup- 
port of those officers who may be removed. . • ^ 

However, sir, I am not disposed to continne the discussion any further to-day. 
I have ^oved that the bill be postponed for the purpose of having It printed, and 
when it comes up again we can dispose of it more advisedly* 

Mr! Stockton. — I do not intend to assume any. responsibility upon myself as 
■peaking for the navy, but such as belongs to my position. I am here as a senor 
tor^ and I speak on my responsibility as a senator, and as- such I shall move to 
strike out from this biU its provisioiis ia relation to the navy ^nd marine corps. 
I prjBsume-to speak for no body of men andfor no individual but myself. 

The senator adverted to nly remark that the President had this power now ; 
yet he complains of its seventy, and says that the President has power to turn 
out,, but if he exercised it he would turn the officers adrift without any pfovision 
foriheir support. ' That is not the -power tow'hich I alluded; and the gentle- 
man's remark only shpws what I apprehended was the case — that he has not 
looked into the matter in reference to the navy. Ther President hiis a right to 
furlough officers upon half-pay. That is the law t^) wJiicU I alluded ; and, there- 
fore, it ^cems to me that the gentleman has indulged his wit without, perhaps, 
hftviftg a.vety proper occjwiun to do 8i». . . ^ . . 

^rhere is, however, one part- of the gpntlomai>'s remarks ^hat perhaps I did 
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vbot eznttly'unilentandy'and^I fehould. like to have him ezpl^n them. He re- 

ferreaio |rhat I said as to the present condition of the navj, and said that it had 

.perhapi retrograded since I left the navy, or in consequence of my leaving ik 

^1 did got exactly catch the senator's words, and I should like to hear l£em 

again in order to understand his meaning. , 

Mt. Shields^ — I meant the very highest possihle compliment to my honourable 
and fakllaht^ friend. I. indulged in no vrit whatever, I made no effort to be witty. 
I staled that I presumed the md^ had suffered considerably ^ipce that honour- 
able gentleman had retired from the service. Could I have paid him a higher 
I oom(miiieiitf ' There is no man of whom I have a higher estimate than I have 

of the gailant and AieritorloUs officer ; and I certainly did n6t loean to reflect on- 
the honcyiirable senator, from New' Jersey; by saying that the navy had suffered 
. sincei his Retirement from the service. 

Hiv3(^kton. — 1 felt under the conviction that I could not be mistaken in 
thle senf ments and feelings of the honourable senator from Illinois towards me, 
and I am glad that I have not boen mistaken. 
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. Speech of Han. M. F. Stockton, of New Jersey^ on Harbour 
... Defences. . • 

^ ',' WMTlKip IK fBB SIXATl OF THS UNITID 8TATI8, MAT 11, 1^2. 

Thi Senate having resumed, *as in Committee of the Whole, thb consideration 
of the' joint resolution authorising the completion of a war-steamer for harbour 
defence— ' * • • •' 

>I^. Stockton said: — Mr. Psbsidekt, when the chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee announced to the Senate his intention to call up the resolution now under 
consideration, he stated that the senator from New Jersey — myself— felt great* 
interel^t in the subject. It is quite true ; \ do feel great, very great interest in 
tl)e Success of this resolution, and I have no doubt that the result will show that 
' I am not the only senator who feels deeply interested in the prosperity and 
'safety-of New T<>rk City, I am interested, prineipally^ because I am of opinion 
.« \ that the defences of that city re(]uire the immediate attention of Congress, and 
' partly because oOe of my constituents— a gentleman of reputation and u^ftil- 
nes»^has been, in my opinion; unfairly, ungenerously, unjustly treated by the 
Governments J do not Ineiui by the present Secretary of the Navy, because I 
nnderstand that this whole matter was,-by his remarkable. predecessor, placed 
beyond his. control. 

There was a ireport made by the Naval Committee, at the time this resolution 
was' first presei^ted to the Senate. I ask that it ma^ now be read. It will pro- 
bably relieve me from the disagreeable duty of saying any thing fiii'ther as to 
the canduct of the late Administration '.'^ « . 

' *' The CoiAmittee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred so much of the Presi- 
dent's pesstfge and accoippanying docuDio^ts as' relates to naval affairs, having 
had under, consideration that paK of the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
which refers to the bonstructioki of a war-eteamer by Robert L. Stevens, repdytr— 
** That on January 13, 1842, the Board of Commissioners of the Navy recom- 
mended Mr. Stevens's plan for a steamer, to be ball and bomb^proo^ to the 
consideration of the ' Secretary of the Navy. Shortly aflerwards Mr. Stevens 
submitted to Congress a printed copy qf his plan. ' The Chamber of .Commerce 
of New Yerk> on the 15 th of February, 184^, rei^ommended ^ Congress the plan 
oi Mr. Stcvehsl . ; . 

** A point board <)f of&cers of the ^my and navy, to witf — Colonels Totteni 

Thayer* Tal'oott, and Captain Huger/.Gummodbres Stewart and Perry, CapteSn 

£tringham, and Lieutenant Newman, appointed 'for- that purpose, convened in 

' IRem York the 8th of July^ 1841, to witness, superintend, aqd report upon Mr. 
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Stevens's ezperimentB with al>omb and bait-proof target, suited to the sides of 
a vessel. The experiments were made in their presence, and a report of the 
Board submitted to the Department in favour of Mr. Stevens's proposed plan of 
construction. . . , 

"On the 14th of April, 1842, Congress passed an act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to contract with Mr. Stterens for a war-steamer, shot and shell- 
proof, to be constructed principally of irouj upon the plan of Mr. Stevens, not 
to cost more than the average of the steamers Missouri and Mississippi, and ap- 
propriated $250,000 for the purpose. . 

. "On the 10th of February, 1843, Mr. Stevens entered into contract with Mr. 
Upshur, Secretary of the Navy, to build a'w&r-stean>er, 'to be shot and shell- 
proof' against the artiHery no\v in use. on board vessels of war.' 

'" Ii) order to launch ^i; vessel of the size and desoription of the one contracted 
for, Mr. Stevens found it necessary' to excavate and erect, at his own and an 
enormous expense, a drjr-dock of capacity suflicient to build her inland float her 
out. Thi^^ pf coursie, invot.ved the necessity of delay in construction ; though 
/while engaged in making thQ dry-dock, he was also assiduouslyengaged in pro- 
curing the materials, &shioning th'd patterns, and organizing the preliminary 
details for an undertaking of such- ntagnitude'and importance. 

'•"In Pecember, 1843, Mr. Heqshfiw, who sucoeeded Mr. Upshur as Secretary 
of the Navy, declined making ther necessary payments for materials. In No- 
vember following^ a second poAtraot, very fulf, minute, find particular, was 
made wkh Mr. Stevens, which was followed by a supplenoental contract with 
John Y. Mason, Secretiftry, in December. 1844, and which provided ibr the pay- 
ments on account of the contract. Mr^ Stevens then prosecuted with vigour the 
performance of his duties ; -and while so engag6(f, on the'9th of December, 1845, 
was again arrested in the execution ef His contract by an d^der fi:om Mr. Ban* 
croft, stopping all farther proceedings under.the contract, and defusing further 
payments until the plan for the steamer was furnished. Yet, at this verv time, 
the Department was in possession of th^plan of Mr. Stetene, furnishedf when 
the original contract was first made, and a further statement of his plan. fur- 
nished in November, J^44; Thus a second, time was he stormed in his work. ' 
His health being seriously imptured, he was ordered to £uropepy his physician, 
' "In January, 1847, Mr. Steveiis applied to Mrs. Mason, then Secretary, for an 
ettcnsioni of tiipe in which to complete the steamer, and satisfactorily aoeounted 
for the causes oC whatever del^y had beeQ suffered. Aiier more than eighteen 
months, an additional contract was made, reciting the former, and extending 
the time of completion to four'yeavs from ^e date of the last By these sever^ 
contracts, the most m^Qvte detfuls of the work were given, ^nd the complete 
security for thB execution* of the "project, and every proper' safeguard was pro- 
vided again^ loss by. the United States. 

' " Hardly a year, however, was permrjbted to elapse, when, in Au^st, 1849, Mr* 
Secretary Preston refused to make any fur,ther payments to Mr. Stevens on ao- 
couut, and' the work was again stopped. Mr. Stevens was then in Europe, en- 
gnged in obtaining better materials for some pbrtious of ^he steamer than could 
be obtained in this country. Contracts were miuie \^y him in £urope for such 
materials; after .which he immediately returned home; and urged the Secre- 
tai^y to permit him to procfeed^according to contracts 'Mr. Preston, however, 
deciiH^ taking any other step than to refer the matter to Congress.' ' 

." \Vhiltel^er dela^. ti^ok place in the iperfbrmance of thi^ contract, was indis- 
pensable to. its faithful and suocessfut execution. The necessity^ for these de- 
lays vvatr pot, it is^ believed, properly appreciated by the Navy Department. 
/Ihe ekpeiimeuts' necessary to test'jLhe quality of the materials, and demonstrate 
the delHils uf .th<^ plan, involved the oonsumptiou of much time. The experi- 
ments necessary to estiEiblish and improve the character of the propeller wnich 
was tin^iliy adopted* also required niuch.time. £ven from this delay the Govern- 
ment derived the advantage of availing itself of tli^is prOpoller, in the construc- 
tion of the Princeton, which was thus proved to be superior to any other then . 
in use, or, indeed, since adopted. Workshops, together with a steamboat, were 
required to be built for thoise experiments! Also a iar^e dry-dock was con- 
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' Ptruoted, witk a steam-enffibe, punching and drUlmg-maehines, tools, ^^ and 
large pump«, which have, Kept the dock free from water ever since its comple- 
tion, at very great expense. One-thirdof the dry-dock within which the Goveru- 
ment iron steamer was t^ have been built was excavated from solid rock. All 
this consumed and required unremitting personal exertion and supervision, and 
large expenditures of nu>ney^ for which no remuneration has be^n made. Bnt 
all delay was satisfactorily explained beforo the several renewals of the contract^ 
at each period of such renewal. ' ■ ' . 

''When the contractor was first arrested by Mr. Secretary Bancro^ he was in 
advance, and liable for* materials — principally .for heavy plates of iron from 
Pennsylvania— ^bout $4(X000, which was subsequently pud to him. H^ is. now 
in advance about $30,000, also for heavy plates and tubes for the boiler, k^*^ 
from England. Yei the Government now proposes to sell his property to reim- 
burse itself for pteYious paypaents on hift contract^ for n6n-perfoVm<uicerof {he 
same, performance of which has been presented by the action of the Qovero- 
m^nt itself. 

"On the 21st January, 1851, Commodore Skinner addre8se4 Mr. Steyens, and 
informed him that the Navy Department, considering the contract Toi<L de- 
signed to sell, shortly, the materials collected by him for the purpose of'^^exe-. 
X^uting it according to his several agreements. ' '. , . 

'*To sum up thQ whole subject, it ap^rs that Congress,, by ^e act of Hth 
April, 1842, directed a Secretary of the Navy to make a cob tract with Robert 
\, Stevens for a war-^teamer, and appropriated a specific amount of money to- 
wards the construction proposed. The contr(ict was executed; Mr. Stevens, in 
good faith, proceeded to perform all his obligations; . The contract vras after- 
wards made mote specific, itd minutest details enumerated, and the time for ita 
completion extended by a succeeding Secretary,. The 'amplest edcuf ity for its 
faithful execution was' required, and given. (Mcers of the United States were 
app6inted to superintend :the receipt of materia provided, and payments for 
such materials were made by the Government from time to time. A sub^uent 
Secretary bf the Navy, t^ithout any previous liotice to tbe contractor, suddenly 
suspended the execution of the 'coirtraot». and- refused the payments stipulate 
therein to be inade; leavitig .the contractor bound to pay large sums for the 
materials for which he had contracted in the prosecution oi his work. Another 
Secretary renewed the contract, afid extended: the time for its execution. The 
contractor *^in Tigprously and actively applied himself to the execution of his 
contract* Wkile thus industriou^y employed, another Secretary again arrested 
his work/ and finally suspended all payments, and referred the su^ect to Con- 
gress. The present Secretary considers himself bound by the acts of his prea^ 
cesBolr, and treats the contr^t as at fui end^ and. Congress having omitted to , 
act on the subject, he has given notice to Mr. Stevens,. under the peH;rer to sell, 
^contained in tho mortgages executed by the contractor, iha^f miiterials collected^ 
by him will be sold for Uie benefit of the.Goverpment. 

'* It is, therefore; appai'ont that, wiUiout «ome ]esisla|iYe action by Congress, 
the contractor, who is willing and desirous of fulfllfing all engagements in good 
faith, entered into by ikk^ direction and under {he qtAhdriiyKoS Congress, will, by 
Executive interposition, be* subjected (against ri^b^^as your committee believe) 
to very heavv and unjust losses, while toe Gpvemipent will lose the advantages 
to be diBrived from the genius, skill, and soience of one of the most accomplished 
naval architects ii> the country, in the construction 6f th^t very, sort of war- 
steamejr which the service requites. . ■ ' • ^ , ' ., 

'^ Your committee^ therefore, on full coAaideratiOfl pf the w|)ole subject; recom- 
mend the adoption of the following joint resolution.:— r. 

*'Ee8olvedf by the ^awU and House of RepresmtaUtes^Jn CSmgr6$s as^embkdf 
That the Secretary of the Naty.be, and he is hereby, authorized an'd required to 
have completed, v^ithout any unnecessary delay* the war-steamer contracted (ot 
with Robcirt'L. Stev^tis, in pursuance of an act of Congress passed April 14,' 
1842.'' . '• . . 

Mr. President^ I should have felt dl^poMcd to hni\Q this report, and tl^e nnani- 
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mons recommendation of the Committee on Naval Affairs, without a word of 
comment, to the Senate, if I had not been asked to make some explanation, and 
if the importance of the subject of which it treats, at the present juncture of 
time, did not seexn to require from me some few remarks. Considering the re- 
lation which the city of New York bears to this Qovemment and to' the whole 
country, the committee are of opinion that every reasonable preparation for her 
defence, in time of war with a maritime Power, ought to be adopted* 

I will not dilate on the importance, in a military or naval point of view> of 
that harbour. Its ereat importance must be obvious to all minds who have 
given the subject of national defence any consideration. But I must say that, 
while thus important, it is the most exposed, perhaps, of an;^ other important 
city of the first class on the seaboard*, pir, our defences require immediate at- 
tention. The si^ns of the times are premonitory of war and revolution. Almost 
every arrival from Europe inCorms us of warlike preparation by the great Powers 
of that continent Upon the throne of France—I say throne, for, in fact Louis 
Napole()n is monarch and supreme arbitrator of the destinies. of Franee, as much 
as Napoleon the Great vras in bis zenith — ^upon the throne of France now sits a 
man, whom the necessities of his position seem to compel to a rivalry of his re- 
nowned kinsman and predecessor. If we examine the history of Europe, we 
will find that since the' time of Charlemagne, whenever Franpe was under the 
control of a bold; restless, ambitious, or unsorupnlous monarch, she i^M in- 
variablv engaged in lon^ and bloody wars with her neighbours. - 

In addition to the national propensity to interfere with the affairs of her neigh- 
bours, which modem history show^ is characteristic of the French, they have, 
as we were eloquently told the oth^r day, in the able and instructive speech of 
the Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Bell,) as they believe, wrongs to avenge and 
dishonour to wipe away. France was never more powerful 3ian she is now. 
Near thirty years hs^we enabled her to recruit the wars of the Emperor ; and for 
twenty years past she has assiduously exerted all her resources to regain that 
military efficiency which has always given^ her a commanding ascendency in 
the affairs of the world. She has regained it. She is, at present, the cause of 
disquietude and alarm to all the contiguous Powers. She stands in the panoply 
, and attitude of defiance ; end no ' oife can say how jsoon, or wherei she will not 
pourhermiehty armies. * 

But all wui agre^ that.no great European war can take place, without endan- 
gering our peaceful relations vrith one or other of the belligerents. We are ad- 
monished, therefore, not to negfect those preparatory defences which, in war, 
would be indispensable for the protection of our seaboard. 

We had some severe lessons on this subject durine the late vrair with Great 
Britain, and it would be the height of fatuity if another war should find us no 
better prepared for it than we now are. 

And yet, sir, I am not exag^ratitag when I say that we are at this present 
time quite as defenceless ; our cities and harbours are quite as much exposed to 
hostile incursions as they were in 1812. ' They have grown in wealth and popu- 
lation quadruple what, they were then ; but when we consider the increased 
facilities for attack which foreign naval powers possess, we shall find that, not- 
withstanding ydor forts, your most important ports are as vulnerable now as . 
they were in 1812. 

While the engines and implements of war have been, of late years, vastly 
• augmented for offensive operations, those for harbour defence have not been 
correspondingly increased by us. A hostile squadron is no longer dependent 
on the fickle winds fi)r an opportunity to approach your shores or enter your 
harbours. They can hover, at their own chosen distance, on your coast, dis- 
tracting and alarming the whole seaboard, and pounce, with .celerity and pre- 
cision, under the cover Of night, upon the devoted place which they doom to 
destruction. 

Steamships of great power and speed have been constructed, infinitely more 
formidable than tfny thing which we had to encounter in 1812. ' Your forts have 
not been increased or strengthened in proportion to the increase of power with 
which other nations have fortified themselves. 

^1 
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There ba^e always been great doubts entertaioed, bj the most scientific and 
experienced men, as to the ability of the bestr^iopstructed forts to prerent sail- 
ing-vessels, with a leading breese, ftom passing them ; and there seems to be 
little or no doubt that steamships may be built^ which would pass, unharmed, 
materially, any fort. . ^ 

. Steamships may, undoubtedly, be built, which; with aid frorin the tide, may 
attain a speed ezeeeding twenty mi}es per hour. Such a vessel, in sizminutas, 
might approach and pass, any of Tour forts, at night, without being ilisabled. 
- One such steam-vessel, n^oored in New York Bay, mieht kindle that Ip^ citj 
into flamc«, and, screaming the proud note of triumph, leave it a heap of n^bkinff 
ruins. Nothing could prevent such a catastrophe. Be assured, senators, and 
let our fellow-cuizens everywhere be assured, Uiat nothing could prevent ^Qeh 
a catastrophe, in the event of » war with a great naval power, but a steam, float-, 
inff-bftttery, such as that jxmtemplated by Sie plan of. Mr. Stevens — ^tndeetruci- 
ible, shot and shell-proof; and bearing an armament consiisting of such guns, a 
single shot from which would be sufficient to disable the most powerful maA-o^ 
war no^ launched. One such vesseL would be.'sufioient to defend Naw York 
Harbour from any fonoe which could possibly enter it. It would combine the 
impregnable, qualities possessed by stone and mortar fortifications with ' the ad- 
vantages, belonging to ships-of-war for loootaiotion. The mere knowledge, by 
vay enemy, that a harbour enjOy^ the protection of such a formidable pro- 
, teotor, would be euffieiept ito' deter thorn from haiarding an experiment or its 
omnipotence. < •. ' * 

Now, sir, it seems to me, When one of the most accomplished engineers and 
naval architects, of Amorioa is wiling to oohatruct a war-ship for harbour de- 
fence, that we ought, without hesitation, to avail ourselves of bu skill and enter- 
prise for such a pui|pose. . * , ' ' ' , 

Mr. Stevens is a gentleman of the highest' attaimpents in thpas pursuits tp 
which, with hereditary passion, be has devoted the greater part Of his life. He 
ia a gentleman of lar^ fortune, and of reputation. He is not an ordinary 
. speculator, seeking a^ of Qovemment, but a high-minded, piatriotio gentle- 
man, who, fron^ elevated and public considerations, and no£ from motives of pe? 
cuniary profit, tenders his skill, science, and experience, (unsurpassed, in bis 
department, by those of an^ one,) to the service of the Government. He is will- 
iug to connect his^ reputation with: the navy of the country. • He has acquired, 
by long years of experience and expensive experimentSr a dexterity and felicity 
in design and- execution in nautical architecture, which he is willing to placd at 
the disposal of the Government! lie does aot'want to make money out of yon ; 
' but be desires to confer on the country the benefit of his superior knowledge, 
while, at the same time, he identifies his reputation with the naval, history of 
the country, , • . ' . 

' Ho is the builikr and proprietor of the yacht Maria, which beat the America' 
-T-wbich, under his brother, Commodore ^Stevens, achieved that victory over all 
the naval chivalrv o^ Gre^t Britain^— a victory worthy to be enrolled with those 
other glorious tntimphs pf 'American naval valour during the war of 1812 
which have done as much .to elevate the national character, and inspire confi- 
dence and self-reliance in American prowe3s, as all your campaigns on shore, 
from Canadia to the City of the Montezumas. . . 

The offer of such a man to render his skill available to the service of the 
country ought to be met wUh promptitude, alacrity, and liberality, by tfa,e 
Government. \ ' , . 

Ix is not proposed by Mr. Stevens to supersede \he ^se'of permanent local 
fortifications. No (me thinks of substituting any floating-battery for them. 
The floating steam-battery which. Mr. Stevens noiy projected' is deigned, not as. 
a substitute, but as an auxiliary to fortifications. They are fixed and stationary, 
and -invaluable at certain 'points, where they command the channel of ingress 
for an enemy. In passing such fortresses, the enemy, except lender favourable 
circumstances, may be destroyed or crippled ; yet there is no certainty in any 
such result. In any such attempt by a powerful fleet of war-steamers, though 
some might be destroyed, others would be very likely, under the smoke raised 
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bj the broadsklefl from the fbrt and its opponent, to force an entrance into the 
interior harbour ; then, without such a vessel is that contemplated by the plan 
of Mr. Stevens, nothing could prevent the most disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Stevens's war-steamer, after an enemy had run the gauntlet of the Nar- 
rows, and become more or less crippled/ would move upon him, and interpose 
an effectual barrier to his nearer approach. 

I have the utmost confidence that Mr. Stevens can accomplish all he proposes, 
if he is met by this Government in the j^roper spirit Of fairness and hberality. 
He is no visionary, but a practical engineer and ship-builder, who has a high 
reputation at stake, and which he is wiUing to risk for the benefit of the coi^n^ 
try. He is incapable of undertaking to perform what he knows to be impracti- 
cable. I will now read from ^ work just nublished by the learned and accom- 
Elished President of Columbia College, Mr. Charles King, in regurd to Mr, 
tevens: — 

'* The extent, variety, and value of Mr. R. L. Stevens's laboqrs and inventions 
' in mechanics should have more fitting commemoration than can be given in any 



passing notice by one unskille|d, as Is the writer of this, in the mechanic arttf. 
Yet he cannot suffer this allusion to Mr. Stevens to so forth, without attempting 
at least to enumerate some of the many services and ingenious inventions and 
appliances of that gentleman in steam, in gunnery, and in mechanics. From 
the time when a mere boy, in 1604-05, he was zealously working in the machine- 
shop at HoSol^en, up to the passing hour, he has given his time, his faculties, 
and his mpney to wnat.may be justly described as eiperimentcU pkilosophy ; and 
the Tcsults have been of great pubUc benefit. Of some of them, the following 
chronological recoil may bear witness. 

** 1842. Having contracted tQ build for tbe^ United States Government a large 
war-steameir> shot and shell-proof, R. L.. Stevens built a steamboat at Borden- 
town for the sole purpose of experimenting on the forms and curves of propeller^ 
blades, as compared with side-wheels, ana continued his expeHmonts for many 
months, the result of which we may yet hope to see in an iron war-steamer that 
will be invincible, and so should be named. While occupied with this design, he 
invented, about 1844, and took a patent for, a mode of turning a steamship-of- 
war on>a pivot, as it were, b^ mean»of a cross-propeller near the stem, so that 
if one battery were disabled she might, in an instant almost,, present the other. 

^* 1848. This year succeeded In advantageously using anthracite in fast pas- 
senger-locomoCiveSk 

'* 1849. Witnessed the successful application of air under the bottom of steamer 
John Neilson, whereby friction is diminished, and she has actually gone at the 
rate of twenty miles ati hour ; this was the invention of R. L. Stevens and F. 
B. Stevens. The John Neilson also has another ingenious and effectual con- 
trivance of R.'L, Stevens; first used in 1849, for preventing ill consequences 
from the foaming of the boiler. In conclusion of this dry and imperfect chro- 
nological recital of some of R. L.* Stevens's contributions to the mechanic arts, 
to public convenience and' national power as well as renown, it must be added 
that Mr. Stevens is himself the modeller of all the vesscfls built by or for him, 
and that many of our ffistest yachts are or his moulding ; and especially the 
Maria, which beat without difficulty the victorious America^ which, in her turn, 
carried the broom at her mast-head through the British Channel, distancing all 
competitors, as sh& continues to do, I believe, - under her new owner, in the 
Mediter/anead. 

"Of such a man not the mechanics only of our city, among whom he has 
worked and is well known, but the nation, may well be proud.'' 

"i ■ . . ■ 

I said that he had an "hereditary passion** for those, pursuits to which he has 

devoted most of his life, and here, sir, my State pride may be pardoned, if I 
advert to the name of hi^ honoured parent, to whose services in practical engi- 
neering^, mechanics, and other kindred departments, the country owes a debt 
which It is too late to liauidate now. 
Sir, John Stevens, of Uoboken, .New Jersey, was one of the most extraordinary 
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men of bis age, b6 prolific of great men. He was the compeer of Falton, and con* 
tribated his full proportion towards making steam that powerful locomotive agent 
which it has become. Like Fulton and Oliver Evans, he was in advance of the age 
in which he lived. Near fifty years ago he astonished and confounded a committee 
of the New Jersey Legislature by the prediction that the time would come when 
men would travel as fast as a pigeon could fly. They would hear him no. 
longer ; they turned from him wiUi pity and incredulity ; they told him, as 
" Featus'^ told *• St Paul," ** Much learning has made you mad." As he was 
in advance of his age in relation to the use of steam, so he was in relation to 
railroads. These he used experimentally in his work-yards long before public 
attention was directed to their importance. He in vain solicited from the New 
Jersey Legislature permission to connect the waters of the Delaware and the 
Hudson many years before the Legislature would permit any such enterprise to 
be attempted. He did as 'much, u not more, than any other man to bring the 
steam-engine for locomotion to itsqpresent perfection. When his history is writ- 
ten, his name will rank with the names of Franklin, Fulton, Fitch^ and Ritten- 
l^ouse, amon^ the greatest benefactors of his country and the human race. His 
genius and his fondness for practical en^neeringbe has transmitted tp his sons, 
who are among the most eminent men m their vocation of which this or any 
other country^ can boast It is forCongr^ now to say whether this Govern- 
ment shall iivail itself of the services of such open in constracting just such . 
vessels for national defence as the necessities t)f the Aaval service require. 

Had this Qovemment taken by the hand Fulton and Johq Stevens fifty years ' 
ago, there b no telling how far we might now have been ii^ advance of our 
rivals in many important elements of national power. 

The proposition now submitted to jrou is intimately connected vnth the na- 
tional apfence and the growth and efficiency of your navy ; and I avail myself 
of the opportunity to make some general remarlu on that subject 

Sir, the recent victories of your, armie^ soem to have obscured somewhat the 
splendour of your naval achievements. I entertain no apprehension, however, 
that the countrj will ever nnderyalne th^ importance of tne navy as a sure reli- 
ance for the protection of the national honour and the vindication ' of national 
inj,urie8. You are 'deslin^ (excuse the word,") but if you continue a. united 
people you will be compelled, to become Ihe greatest naval power which the 
world ever saw. Yet, apparently appalled {it the expense to be incHrred in any 
attempt to rival the lavish expenditures of England and France on their navies, 
we seem to have been .embarrassed as tp what was the true course to be pur- 
sued: Steam has, as you have often been told, revolutionized war upon the 
ocean. The leviathan ships, with which Nelson annihilated the navy ot Napo- 
leon at the Nile and Trafalgar, are no longer invincible. 

I have long thought that the improvement of vpV stdatft marine has not re- 
ceived from the country and from Congress that, attention which it deserves. 
There can be little doubt thai we are at this moment more inferior as a naval 
power for purposes of immediate deface, con^ared with the offensive means 

Eossessed by other powerful nations, than we were.forty years ago ; while Eng- 
md, France, and Bussia have of late years vied wi^ each other in the creation 
of a formidable steam. navy, we have been standing by'comparativjsly passive. 
In the admiralty navy-list of 1850 of Great Britain is found one hundred and 
• ^ fifty war-steamers, and she is constantly building and launching others. In 
addition to these, she has between sixty and seventy mercantile steamers capable 
of being converted into war-steamers, and whose war-equipments are all pre- 
pared. In further, addition,- she has tipwards of eight hundred steampris capable 
of furnishing formidable assistance for coast defence. 

France, since 1815, has never lost sight of the importance of maintaining a 
navy ; she is, next aftef England, now the greatest naval power of the world. 
She bad at the commencement of the present^ year one line-of-battle ship of 
nin'ety guns,' with screw propeller ( fourteen steam frigates, mounting from* 
eight to sixteen guns of heavy ordnance, isind many others of smaller size.' . We 
shall have in the navy of this great Kepublic — in a navy of a country whose 
people, and patriots, and statesmen, (some of them,) are ready to dictate a new 
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code of laws for the nations of the earth and to throw a firebrand into Europe, 
regardless of all consequences, war or no n^ar — I say, sir, we shall have in our 
navy, when completed, five steam-frieate^ and twQ steam-sloops, mounting from 
six to ten guns. Sir, we had better be prepared for a fight before we attempt to 
bully. This disparity between our naval steam force and that of other powers 
is growing greater every year. Yet the tonnage of the United States en^ged 
in foreign or domestic 'commerce, if we include that of our lakes and large 
. rivers, is about equal to that of Great Britain, and far exceeds that of France 
or Russia. 

Kow, these three facts being ascertained — ^fir8t,our defenceleto condition ; second, ' 
the disparity of our naval power compfired with that of the other great powers; 
third, the equality or superiority of our mereantile tonnagO — ^it becomes a ques- ' 
tion.of ^at magnitude what policy is it proper -for us to adopt, so as to guard 
against immense and incalculable losses in case a stidden war should breuL out 
with any of the great powers. 

My mind has been anxiously directed ifi this subject for many years, and I 
avail myself of this occasion to throw out a few other suggestions in relation 
toit. • ^ . 

This gigantic specieB of warfare it is utterly useless and impracticable, at any 
cost, to wage with the old-fashioned ships-of-the-line ftnd frigates. Indeedf, . 
such vessels would only be built and sailed for the benefit of the enemy. In the 
present improved condition of naval tac^tics and steam superiority of Great 
Bri.tain, there can bo no doubt that we must take new ol^servations — a* new lati- 
tude and departure — if we expec£ to* protect our own ^shores. We must build a 
sufficient number of war-steamers which shall exceed any which she may have 
built: first, in celerity; second, in their invulnerability; and third, in their 
superior destructive qualities. ' . * 

We must build veespls which, in speed'and power, will enable one of ours to 
. cope with half .a dozen of hers'; .vessels, any one of which would be sufficient 
to ^nter any of her harbours and sail through 6r around any of her fleets. 

NoT^, Mr. President, all this is neither imprficticable nor difficult ; and in 
Mr. Stevens you will find not the only American engineer and naval mechanic * 
who can accomplish this great objectt We have the coal and iron and all the 
raw materials wbi^h will enable us, with the aid of all the experience obtained 
by England and France in steam naval architecture, to commence, now, efficient 
steps for the creation of a ^team navy fully equal to any thing now a6oat. 
. But, sir, for this purpose.you must adopt an ent^lynew system of construct- 
Tng your national vessels. By this I do not mean to reflect on the constructors 
in the navy; by no means. AH of them whom I have known would favourably 
• compare with other naval architects ; especially, air, would I place lU) one ahead 
of the able and. accomplished naval constructor in Washington, Mr. Lenthal. 
You tnu^t appeal to the emulation of all the naval mechanics of the United 
States', so as to draw out the. utmost capacity of that sagacious, skilful, and 
enterprising class. ' 

You must invite them all to enter the field of competition. I do not see why, 
by the offer of a bonus for each separate class of •w&r:«teamer8 proportioned to 
the magnitude of each vessel, or by some other plan similar in principle, you 
should not make available all the skill possessed by any of our American met* 
chanics for the purposes of the Government. They are superior to those of any 
other nation. I have some knowledge of and entire conndence ip the genius, 
the enterprise, jmd indomitable •su(>enorlty of the American mechanic and arti- 
san. My, avocations and favourite pursuits have brought me into personal, • 
familiar, and confidential contact with theni. I honour jind respect them; 
and I speak with a confidence founded' on knowledge when I say that they are 
superior to those of any nation or age; and I say, Furtherinbrey thaib the interests 
. of our country in all Xh69Q great pursuits in which we are most closelv pressed 
with' the rivalship of other niitions, enjoying the benefit ef cheap labgur and 
more abundant capital, ma^ be safely intrusted to their hands. But then you 
must give them the advantages which our own resonrces supply in the cheap 
raw materials of coal and iron. This you can readily do. xoa have only to 
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"• * 

adopt the home ralaaiioii^ «r to assess jwit present ad veAorem datr on the 
actdal sales in this ooantrj. Bj doing this jon will riolate no principle of the 
Constitution, no precept of Uie resolations of 1798. You Will onlv be ober- 
ing the dictates or an enlarged patriotism. Do but this, and you will rekindle 
your forge-fires and reopen your workshops, and our constituents in New Jersey 
and Pennsylyania and all oyer the country will once more bear the merry Hng 
of the anTii. Do but this, and no foreign war-steamer, nor English, nor French, 
nor Russian, will Scream the hoarse notes of defiance on your coast or in yonr 
harbours ; do but this, and you will put a fulcrum in the hands of the Ame- 
rican mechanics, by means of which tney will more the world. 

Sir, that they are superior has t>een proved over and over again. Let the 
following extracts from a newspaper received this morning be added -to the 
proofs. It has been proved by our clippers, whose unparalleled voyages round 
the world have recently astonished Europe ; it has been proved by the speed 
and superiority of the Collins line of steamers ; 'and it has been proved by the 
glorious yiotoi^ of the yacht America :-^ ' * , 

' • • • 

''Qmch Passage of Vu Witch of the Wave. 

** One of the London papers says : — A large American clipper-built ship, 
named the Witch of the Wave, Captain Millett, commander, has recently ar- 
rived in the East India Docks, London, from Canton, having made one of the 
most extraordinary and rapid voyages on record. She has also brought one of 
the most valuable cargoes of tea uiat, perhaps, ever entered the port of Lon* 
don, havinf^ on board no fewer than nineteen thousand chests of the choicest 

?uality. She is nearly fourteen hundred tions burden, the size of ou^ largest . 
ndiamen, and was buil^ at Salem, Massachusetts, in the course of Ifist year. 
She proceeded to California, thence to -Hong Kong, and sailed from Whampoa, 
near Canton, on the 5th of January ; made the passage to Java in seven aays 
and twelve hours, then had the wind W. S. "W. to N. W. for several day?, with 
light trade- wind, and made die Cape in twenty-nine days. Then encountered 
strong easterly winds from the Western Islands, and took a pilot off the Dunge- 
ness on the 4th of April, making a passage ft^m China to the Downs in ninety 
days, a trip surpassing the celebrated runq -of the Oriental and Surprise, Aipe^ 
rican clippers. Had she not encountered the strong easterly winds up the 
Chahnel, she would have' accomplished the voyage several days earlier. A^ it 
was^ she was only four days beating up from the chops of the Channel to reaeli- 
ing the river, while som^ of our lar^ vessels were, nearly a fortnight doin^ the 
distance. The Witch of the Wave is the object of muph interesi as she lies in 
the dock. Iler bows are similar to a large-sized cutter vacht. By the above it 
will be seen that she sailed round the world in ten month? and a half, including 
loading and discharging at the above pgrts. The greatest distance' she ran in 
twenty-four hours, on the voyage to London, was three.hundred and thirty-eight 
miles.'' 

Another paragraph is in these words: — 

"IJuite a sensation has been-created in the English commercial world by the 
arrival of the American clipper-ship Witch of the -Wave, at London, after a run 
of ninety days from Canton to* the Downs — the shortest passa^ on record. Up 
to this perioa the British have retained a nominal adva,ntage in the navigation 
of this route, one of their traders baring accomplished ]bhe distance in a few 
days shorter than any American 'or dtber craft; but by this recent achievement * 
of one of our clipper fleet, their* last dream .of fancied, superiority has been 
dispelled." 

And another is as follows^. — 

"The ITicht America in JParliamerU. 

"C6lonel Peel, in a recent discussion of the Navy estimates* in the British 
House of Com^mons, took occasion to expresd his surprise that not 006 word 
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• 

hftd beeiii^said in reference to the circainstanoe of a fo^gn jaoht having come 
to England, and, in the presence Of ihe Queen herself, beaten some of the crack 
English sailing-yessels I That, Oobnel Peel said^ appeared to him a deeply- 
humiliating event. She was an. American yacht, and was described as 'the 
race-horse of the ocean>' Cdlonel Peel confeissed that he was wholly' ignorant 
of nautical matters,' although he was conversant with the. pastime of horse- 
racing, and he flatters himself thai he could «pprieoiate such an expression as 
the *blue> ribbon of the turf,' as used by Mr. Disraeli. Whatever might be 
the sailing qualities qf the American yacht, Qolonel Peel declared that if such 
a defeat had been sustained by the English bailing-vessels at the Isle of Wight, 
there was not ti true sportsman in England but wo.uld go to any expense to 
recover back the lost Jaurels. Colonel reel stated that it was part of his cre^ 
that * Britannia rules the wavea,' but what became pf the goddess on, the day 
to which he alluded he could not* say; but if she 'ruled the waves' at all on 
that oocasion, she must surely have done eo with a downcast look. Colonel 
Peel's remarks were received with cries of ^Hiear, hear.' " 

I have alluded to those'great sources of national wealth — iron and coal ; and, as 
ihey are so intimately connected with the defence of the country, a few more 
words in relation to them may not be amiss. It has been! those proiducts of her 
soil which has chiefly made Great Britain what she' is, or was. These 'enabled 
her to fight* the battiea of despotism in Europe. The^ were the conquerora of 
a Napoleon. They are indispensable fot defiyice, if not for national exietence. 
The nation which possesses them in the greatest abundance,, and can pro<^nce 
them' the cheapesti mnst* excel all others, ^hey are infiniUly more, important 
now,' as elements of national greathe^ and power, than ever' before. The race 
of competition in ' ihis age, between civilized nations^' depend^ upOp their 
respective facilities for the use of steam.' Steam on. the ocean is to fight the 
battfe of supremacy (here; and steam on land,' in th^ fistCtory and on the rail- 
road, is to decide the qucstioaof superiority in all the diversified pursuits of 
human life. r. •. . . ' ' • 

Sir, we should loek to th^m; we have them in abundance^ There in the. 
mountains of my own native State,' und of h^r neighbour and sister, old Demo- 

. cratit) {Pennsylvania, aire t^e Weapons with which alone your victory can, be 
achieved. There are the materials from which your thunderbolts must be fabri- 

^^ated. . There is the armory from which Tto clothe ydur warriors in an invincible 
panoply. Strike, the rocks! of 'these pre^ant mountains, and streams of victo- 
rious legions will corae forth at your bidding, f here slamber the nnforged fetters 
of the 'seas. You have but to mbricate. them from the matei^ials there abound- 
ing, and rou may fling your chains upon old ocean's man^ at will, and then jyou 

, will need " no bulwarks, )io towenr along tlie steep." . • 

But I- may be told, advocating th^^ policy of encourajging the promotion of the 
production of iron^ I am .running x;ounter to tboprinciples of my p^rty. Sir, I 
yield to no one in my sense of abiding obligation, while I represent a Demo- 
cratic State, faithflilly to adhere to i& Domoc^atio standard of faith. But ^ 
surely no one can jostly accilae me of not being true to the Democratic party, 
while I act in accordance wit)^ the often-declared' principles of Andrew Jackson, 
and df old Democratic Pennsykania. There is nothinc iti the Demo<;ratic creed 
which forbidtf encouraging thei' promotion of that which is esseptial to nat'ional 
defence. Democracy^ in ray estimation, does not Consist in giving or withhold- 
ing a per cent above or below the average revenue' duty. God help the Demo- 
cracy measured' by such a standard i With me, it is the first duty which I ac- 
knowledge to provide for ifke national defence. I.t vas this elevated view of his 
duty whiph' impelled the ereat Chatham to say that he would not permit America 
to manufacture a hob-nail. Sir, I hope the period is not dislant when the cheap- 
ness of American iron and coal will not permit Great Britain to manufacture a 
hob-nail for us, or for any market where we 'Can compete with them on equal 
terms. Democracy, as I understand, has more immediate reference to the con-. 

' ttruction of the powers of the Government rather than, to the fluctuating policy 
of difictiminating respecting the imposition of duties. That must be controlled 
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by qaestioiiA of expediency— bj the changing modiftcfttions of the eommemtl 
and restrictiye policy of other oountriee. But it is in the construction' of the 
powers of the Goyemment wh/ere Democracy has proved itself the bulwark of 
. the Constitution and the Union. When the reign of terror was upon them — 
when the fathers of the Democratic party saw, under the rule of the elder 
Adams, the rights of the States endan^eered, and erery thing tending to the 
Consolidation of all power in this Central Qoyemment — they promulgated what 
I haye always considered, since I have directed my mind to political subjeots, 
the true standard of Democratic faith. I allude to the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 98 and '99. Sir, I know that, it is a custom with some 
politicians to indulge in sneers in relation to those resolutions, and lo taunt 
those who respect them yriih being abstractionists, i0praotioables, and dreamy 
theorists. , 

^ Sir, I care little what terms — ^whether, FederaUst, State-Rights, or Abstrac- 
tionist — are appUed to me; but I will say what I.belieye, At the hazard of every 
consequence, personal or political, and -without vegard to popularity or unpopu- 
larity. The one has tio coarms to swerve mfe from what J consider right^ and 
least of all has the other any terror. 

I will not say of popularity what Itome Tooke said, — ^that if it was to come in 
my way *' I would kicK it out of my way;" but I will say that I trust I shall 
always have courage enough, of whatever sort may be needful, to despise any 
popnlaritj, purchased by any dereliction of principle or any sacrifice of personal 
nonour or independenoou 

But, sir, the resolutions of '98 and '99 1 the resolutions f I have- to say of 
' them that, in my opinion, they are the most valuable legs^oy, next after the Con- 
stitution, which the earl^ patriots of the Republic have bequeathed to the country. 
They have, in my opinion, jdone more to preserve the Constitution from infrac- 
tion, and to keep this Gt)yemment within its limits, than any other' prodaotion 
of political wisaom fh>m the day of their origin to this time. They nave beea 
the touchstone by which wild and .visionary theories have been tested and found 
to be valueless or dangerous. They have been the light-houses along the stormy 
shoals and^ breakers of politics — ^warning us of the only safe and smooth channel 
of navigation for the ship of stfite. 

I know well that their Enemies have pretended to find fi^ them the germ of 
nullification. But, sir, I perceive no such dangerous heresy in any of them. 
I see in them a plain, common-sense, practicalscheme for the administration of 
this Government: — a scheme by means of which the Union and th^ Constitution 
may be preserved inviolate, the rights of the States respected, and. the Govern- 
ment enabled to exercise* all those national functions designed to be performed 
by it ; while it is pf^served and restrainjBd within those barriers with which It 
is invested by the Constitution. > ' .' \ 

Sir, as a citizen of a small State, which has as moch to .dread from a'dissolo- 
tion of the Union &s any other State, of this Confederacy, I acknowled^ my 
gratitude to the great men who promulgated those doctrines, and to. their dis- 
ciples, who, since that time, have remained stead^t to the Democratic princi- 
' pies they contain. Those are th^ principles by which I would have my Demo- 
cracy estimated;, by ihem I will consider myself bound; upon them and the 
Constitution, a long time ago, I planted my standards 

Thus much, sir, I have felt bound to say in vindication of myself as well as 
of the Democracy of the patriotic State wmch sent me.^ere, in relation i» the 
encouragement of the product of iron. 

"I hope I don't intrude," as Paul Pry said. I hope that I haye not interfered 
with the prerogatiye of others— ^that 1 have not Irespassed on the premises 
either of Young America, or old 

A Senator. — Fogy. 

[Mr. Stockton hesitated; and, loo^ng around to see who addressed him, 
-continued,] . > . * ' . • 

I thank you, sir; but my memory did tiot fail me. No, sir; my tongue 
refused to. utter the ungracious phrase. .The instinctive power of my heart 
forbade it. 
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Thank Ood fior the inspiration ! 

{Turning to Gen. Cass, he said H 
fo, no, **Conscripiiis paier." I have, as an American citizen, neither the 
heart to conceive npr the longae to speak any sentiment but that of the greatest 
personal respect and the highest admiration and apppeeiation of your lon^ and 
mithful public services. May Qod prolong your life, and health, and mind, and 
may the spirit of your country's gratitude rest upon you I. 

Mr. President, some time since, in another place, I was as unespectedly called 
upon as I have this moment been to say a Tew words in commendation of a dis- 
tinguished public mad. That was put down an ** a^losion" and this may be 
recorded as -"^ explosion Hcond.'^ Well, sir, I can hvve but little left, and I pro* 
pose now to finish the business of blowing myself up by making this deolara- 
non befbre the Senate and ^he country. Sir, I acknowledge my responsibility 
to the national Democracy with reference to national questions, respecting the 
rights of the States and the powers of this Qovemment; but to New Jersey 
alone I hold myself responsible with reference to questions of a local or transi- 
tory character. • 

Mr. President, I am done ; and if yoni^ able reporter will do me the justice 
which he* has heretofore done to myself and all others, why* then, sir, politioal 
quacke)*y may make the most of it 



Hemarks of Honourable JR. F* Stockton. 

In' the Senate, on the 2l8t July, 1852, the resolution of the House in regard' to 
the adjournment of Confess was taken Up. and elicited a spirited debate. In 
the course of it,. Mr. Stockton rrose and said : — 
■ • ' . * . ■ 

Mr. President r^ — ^Being one of the humblest members of this augus^ bp^y 
of the Representatives of the Federal Republic, I have been slow to participate 
in. this discussion, and certainly shouM have said nothing on the 8u\ject if it 
had been confined to the mere question of agreeing^ to a day of adjournment 
But a question has been jconnected with this discussion which seems to render 
it my imperative duty, as a Bepresentative of the State oif New ^[ersey, to say a 
few words in relation thereto. In the first place, however, I must say that I do 
not concur in the reproaches which have been cast upon the. other branch of 
Congress on account of any supposed delaj in their business* If any delay 
has occurred, the reason is to be round in the great amojdnt of business which 
Congress has had to consider and to act upon. 

Nor am I dispbsed to find' fault with. any of the discussions which have taken 
place on the subject of Presidential candidates. They have been mostly. inte- 
resting, and I do not know that they have interfered vrith the business of Con- 
gress. • The business of Congress requires reflection and infotmation, which is 
not .to be attained in this chamber alone. So far as I am concerned, 'sir, my 
mind has been more devoted to the 'consideration of the public business^ in my 
own than in the Senate Chamber. Therefore, so far as my voice goes, I am 
ready to acquit both Houses of Congress of any neglect of their appropriate 
duties. The delay, if. any, has been caused by the amount and the importance 
of the business we (lave had. before us. Though I am as desirous of returning 
to the bosoi^ of my fapiily as any member of this body can be, I would prefer 
that the resolution should lie on the table for the present, and until I can see 
more clearly the probable time when we may hope to finish the publib business 
in a satisCiictory manner to our constituents as well as ourselves. 

Mr. President, I had.no disposition to discuss this -question; and but for the- 
exciting speech made by the senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Butler,) I should 
have remained silent. The senator from Tennessee (Mr. Bell) spoke t)f the im- 
portance of the harbour and river bill; an^ another senator spoke of the im- 
portance of the tariff" bill. With regard to the first I have (Jut little to say at 
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present, except to oonoiir in Its ini^«trtanoe. With regard to the tariff^ I must 
De permitted to saj that I regard it of more .oonsequenee to my constttoents 
than any other bill which has been, dorine the session, or is now, pending'before 
Conjrress. The tariff-raj, sir, the tariff I-->the mere mention of which startles 
gendemen from their propriety, and drives them headlong into the ques^Mi of 
the dissolution of the Union., 

I have to tell saoh gentlemen, let tUem. come firom. where they will, or repre- 
sent whom they may, that there are two sides to the question of the tariff; and. 
Democrat as I am, I intend that, on all proper opcasions, my voice shall be 
raised in the Senate and out of the Senato m behalf of the poor labourer of the 
North ; and he who represents iAte slave^labout of the South may raise his voice 
as potential as he sees fit, he will not alarm» but find me prepared, to the best 
of my poor ability, to defend the interest of the free labourer of the North. 
BtU, sir^ do not misunderstand ifie, I repudiate the dodrine.qf a tariff, for the 
purpdse of protecting ;one interest more than another interest, one section more than 
another section. We are not to consider the interests of ^agm^nts, but of thi 
WHOLi pioPLi; not of States, but the nation. Sir, we must seek for some 
sound, wellHiettle4 principle upon which tb rebuild this theory of a tariff! 

The President.-^! he Uhair must 'remind the senator from New Jersey that 
the question is not upon the tariff, or upon, any other bilL 

Mr. Stockton.^— I am aware o(- that, sir. 

The President. — The senator can allude to 'the subject of the tariff generafly ; 
but it will-not be in order, upon the present question, to go into the merits or 
demerits of any tariff. • • ■ ^ 

Mr. Stockton.-^What I mean to say is thb: that the tariff bill is a matter of 




protection 

manufacturers ; it is not to be a tariff exclusively for revenu6 ; but it is intended 
to protect millions of our feUow-okisens who «am their bread by the toil of 
their own hands. , . 

I can tell the senator from Sonth Gaarolina that their iikterests are not much 
longer to be disregarded. Sii*, this Oovernment may' survive the effects of the 
most disostroiis battles ; we may regain lost territory ; but I tellhiin and others 
to be warhed in time that we niay not be able to resist the importunate remon- 
strances of a free Itet impoverished ieind degraded people. 

Mr. Butler. — The senitor from New Jersey is under a great mistake. Im^e 
not the feast allusion to .the tariff. However, I suppose he may as well hang 
his speech on what I said as on what wtts said by any other senator* I cer- 
tainly made no allusiotf to ';he tariff — not in the least. . . 

Mr. Stockton. — What | meant to say is this: that the tariff belongs |io the 
business of Congress, and is entitled to os^muCh of our time as Any other matter. 
If the senator from SSouth Carolina did not speak of ^^free trade,'' if he did not 
make use of that expression' which naturally leads to the consideration of the 
whole subject of a tariff, then. I, stand. before the Senate corrected. 

Several senators.— Jle drd--^he.did. * 

Mr. Butler. — Lwish tp correct tli^ gentleman. .1 believe that, if he chOse to 
take the remark which I made in- that view, h^ mighthtfve used it for the pur- 
pose of dilating upon the subject. I think, however, that the 'subject of the 
tariff was freely spoken of by tl^e seni^tor from Alabama ; and the remarks of 
that senator, it appears to me, nyght have afforded the senator from New Jersey 
a better text than my remark in fe^at^ to *^ free- trade.'' The connection in 
which I spoke of fVee trade — and X nope the ^senator fmm New Jersey, while 
he is in favour of the tieiriff, will hot undertake to controvert the ereat doctrines 
of free trade — was in relation to California. Though th^t, as tar aS I know; 
does not involve the tariff, yet, in 'candour to the senator, I must admit that I 
did speak of California as a probable' ally against one which might be a pro- 
scriptive and proteqtive tariff. Mjr remark may allow that interpretation, but 
I U8<9d it at the time with no such purpose. 

I did not wish to introduce ixfto this debate any topic which did* not properly 
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sod legitimately relate to the subject I did, perhaps, manifest some little 
temper, because I thought that some topics had been introduced here which 
ought not to be introduced* I will not say deliberately, but perhaps inadrert- 
ently. I think the senator from New Jersey is at liberty to make nis remarks 
both in regard to what was said by the senator from Alabama and myself; for 
I believe we both, in some measure, said something in relation to the question 
of a tanff, though all that I said was a mere allusion, in the most casual way, 
to thp subject of f^ee trade; 

Mr. Stockton. — All that was necessary to fill the measure of my surprise on 
hearing the senator's explanation was for him to have added, that what he did 
say was said in the most amiable and unexcitable and courteous manner. He 
put some interrogatory in regard to free trade. I do not remember its precise 
purport. But, sir, I am, willing to confess my homage to the sublime and simple 
trutns of Adam Smith and the disciples of that school of political economists. 
I will go further, and say that I belieye all the efforts that have been urged 
against his leading doctrines and.those of Ricardo on rent have failed; but their 
application to this dolintry in its pri^sent condition, in relation to the rest of the 
world and in reference |o the commercial policy or other nations, is an entirely 
different question — the great question. 

It does appear to me (not designing any thing offensiTc) the most absurd tblne 



in the world is to be wrangling and quarrelling about me abstract theories 
free trade when we have staring us in the face the necessity of raising fifty mil- 
lions of annual revenue, which has, since the orisin of Qovernment, and must 
continue to be, almost entirely obtained from duties on imports. Now, sir, 
what I claim' is the right, as a KepresentatiVe of New Jersey, interested as she is 
in the developmeht of her iron, not to jallow any reproach as to its importance, 
any insindation as to its unconstitutionality,, or any sneer at efforts made to 
modify the tariff without remarks from me. 1 ho.pe, befdre the session is over, that 
gentlemen will have to fEvce the music on that same question of the tariff. We 
mean, if we can, to get it up before the Senate, and we intend to explain to the 
Senate and to the people our objects, views^ and motives in doing it. New. 
Jersey means to ipsist that you shall unlock the hoards of treasure which slum- 
ber in the mountains that traverse her territory as that of* a sister State. 

She means to. insist that, by doing so^you will Aot violate the Constitution. 
' YoU' will only be fulfilling your obligations to further other interests besides 
those of commerce &nd agriculture ; and I say this to show the importance of 
sitting two months longer rather than avoid this great question. 

Mr. Hunter. — I am constrained to ask if it is in order to debate the tariff on 
this resolution ? ' 

The President. — Certainly not ; but the Chair was unwilling to interrupt the 
lionourable senator. ' ^ 

Mr. Stockton.-;-! am very much obliged to the senator ; but if he had taken 
th^ same trouble to arrest the extraordinary excitement of his own friend he 
would not have had occasion to interfere in my behalf. .(Laughter.) . I did not 
intend to say a word about the day of adjournment. But, sir, you may expect 
to wake up New Jersey wheneyer the tariff, is agitated ; you m^y then look out 
for her. (Laughter.) I will now relieve you, Mr. President, by no longer per- 
sisting in this debate. 
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Uemarks of Mr^ Stockton; of New Jersey.^ on the Indian 

- Appropiation Bill. ^ 

' § , 

DBLiyERXI) IN THI SBNATI OF THE UNITXD STATES, AUGUST 11, 1852. 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in Committee of the Whole, the bill fhmi 
the House of Kepresentatives " making appropriations for the^current and ooii^ 
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tineent expenses of tbe Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipolatioiw 
with varioos Indian tribes, for the year ending Jane 30, 1953." 

The firut question was on concurring in the following clause, adopted as in 
Committee of the Whole, in relation to the California superintendenev :-*-*' for 
presents and provisions for Indians visiting the superin tendency, $300d/' 

Mr. Welter. — Mr. President, I move to strike out that clause, and to insert the 
following: — 

** For the purpose of purchasing supplies and presents, to be distributed to the 
Indians in the Stater or California, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, the sum of $100,000." 

In my judgment this appropriation will be absolutely necessary in order to 
prevent a large body of Indians in California from starving during the approach- 
ing year. They have been brought dbwu from the. mountains,* frum their accus- 
tomed homes, and settled upon tne reservations, tl^at were made by the Indian 
commissioners, in the eighteen treaties that were negotiated with the different 
tribes* Those treaties have all been rejected by the Senate, and il is therefore 
necessary, in my judgment, that some provision should be made for them in 
order to avoid hostilities. It will be a very 'difficult thing to explain to these 
Indians how it comes that these treaties which they entered into with persons 
who represented themselves as agents of the Government have now been repu- 
diated. They will be compelled, as . a matter of course, in consequence of the 
rejection of the treaties by the Senate, to leave these reservations^ upon which 
tbe;y' have been placed by the Indian, commissioners. It is, therefore, proposed 
in lieu of a connrmation oF those treaties ; the object being to appease the In- 
dians by providing them with subsistence. They have been -driven, as I said, 
from that section of the State where it was their habit to live on acorns and the 
fruits found in the woods, and they must inevitably starve unless some pro- 
vision be made for them. For that purpose I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

After an interesting debate, in which Messrs. Weller, Dawson, Badger, Bell, 
butler, Malloryj Hunter, Cass, and Underwood, participated, — 

Mr. Stockton sdid : — 

Mr. President, I approved of the proposition fi^st tnade by the senator from 
California (Mr. Weller) to amend the amendment now before the Senate, and I 
regret that he has §eeB fit to accept any modification of it whatever. It did ap- 
pear to me, that the principles on which be founded his application were based 
on such grounds as we may well suppose would govern tne understanding anil 
the heart of a distinguished American senator or an American statesman. 
. Sir, I have not been much surprised at the course which the debfCte on this pro- 
position has taken. Having heard the discussions in regard to these Indian dppro- 
Sriations fVom the ^rst, I was prepared fyr opposition, to any donation to tnem. 
iut, I have been astonished by the enunciation of some .of the principles on 
which the judgment of senators relative to the course -best to be pursued as to the 
Indians has been predicated. It has been stated here that this GuverniiDent is 
under no obligations, no responsibility, to the Indians; that my friend — the 
friend of the California Indians^-:«eeks to obtain Cirom this Government a dona- 
tion for them, which the Government is under no sort of obligation to give. Ay, 
sir, the little, which by the ereat exertions of their friends, has been extorted 
from you, has been only yielded with growls and threats that you were under 
no obligations to grant it. I dissent from' all the reasonings founded upon the. 
propobition as amended by the senator from Virginia. Sir, I go for that propo- 
sition which acknowledges in their length and breadth oi|r obligations as Ameri- 
can citizens to repair, as far as t^e may, the wrongs of an injured people. You 
Aare obligations which it is. not quite so .easy to get rid. of, either in your na- 
tional or in your individual charficter, as senators or as Christians. Si^, let me 
tell you that you have responsibilities with regard to the Indians that it would 
.be well for you if all the money in your Treasury could satisfy. Ay, sir, we 
might well thank God if money could enable us to appease the ^eat Spirit of 
retributive justice. The principle contained in the amendm.ent, which negatively 
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pledges us to do no more, is one which I repudiate from the bottom of my soul. 
Do centlemen ask if we design hj this amendment to establish a principle that 
shall govern -this country in all time to come? I answer, and say, Yes, I »> 
further^ and say, that so long as there is a dollar in youf Treasury, half of it, if 
necessary, should go to relieve the distress of the aborigines of the country. 

Mr. President, wnile I stand here in this Capitol and remember that it has 
been erected' upon the soil, the blood, and the bones of the Indians, and on the 
ashes of their wigwams, am I to be tojd, here in this Senate, that the laws of the 
land — of this Christian land — ^will notpermit me to yoto moi^ey from the public 
Treasury to ease their distress and relieve the misery of that unfortunato race T 
Sir, under no obligations to take care of the California Indians I What do sena- 
tors mean ? You are under most indissoluble bonds to take care of them. Justice 
— justice — inexorable justice — demands it. It is not for me to express in words 
your obligations. They may be seen in bloody, traces over the mountains and 
across the plains ; they are en^aved on every Christian heart. Sir, it may do 
in the general course of legislation, for those who have a clean bill of health, to 
make such prescriptions for the body politic as may be found in the strict con- 
struction of the Consiitutio^. But, sir, when we come here, in this temple of 
liberty, our hands, reeking with the blood of the savage, does it become us to 
prate about law, constitutional or (jlivine. In defence of violent aggressioi;i? ' No, 
no ; we have nothing to do but to relieve, fully and substantially relieve, .the 
misfortunes ^re have been the means (innocent, if you please) of creating, and 
feel consoled if in that way we can alleviate the distresses we have inflicted. 

But, sir, with regard to the proposition now immediately before the Senate, I 
will say that, if I uqderstand the object of the senator from California, it is to 
place at the disposal of the President of the United States the sum of ^100,000 
for the purpose of preventing starvation among a certain portioi^ of the Indians 
in that ^tate. No\f , sir, considering the responsibility of that centleman as a 
. senator from California, and that this money is to be disbursed by the Preisi- 
dent, I am ready to give my vote for the appropriation of $100,000, or any other 
reasonable sum, for such a purpose. But we are told that this donation of 
$100,000 to-day, will establish a precedent which will bind this Qovernment 
ever after to do the same thing. That is just exactly the thing I desire to do — the 
principle which I desire to establish. It is exactly the principle which I think 
w^. should proclaim to the world. Sir, wherever money will save the life of an 
Indian, or wherever or whenever it can secure his confidence and friendship, it 
should not be withheld. But, after all, the difficulty is not, as it seems to me, 
so much in any difference of opini6n as to what is due the Indians, as how it is 
to be paid. The real difficulty has not ye^'been pointM out in regard to the 
Indians. The fault is not with the Indians, but in the Indian agente ; and, sir, 
if money has been ini properly expended, it is the fault of the Uovernment offi- 
cers or agents, and the^ should be held accountable, and not let the Indians 
suffer in consequence of their delinquencies. Will you, tnen, make the Indian 
suffer because your Government doe? ndt employ agents who 'are sufficiently 
just« wise, and honesf, properly to expend the money which is appropriated? 
Certainly not ; you cannot do that, lou will not commit so great a wrong I 

Mr. President, the simple (^uestiou is, whether, under all the'circumstances of 
this case, the inQians are entitled to our protectioji ; and whether, if you cannot 
make him work, or keep the peace withoutv you are bound to protect and feed 
hiin ? Sir, having taken his lands from him, how can you complain if he will 
not work and feed himself? Having taken all that you saw fit to take, you ease 
your conscience for taking what he did not want to give, by offering him land 
which he does not wish to receive. Sir, no one can appreciate the sufferings 
and sacrifices of thd Indians, but those who, like myself and the senator from 
California, have witnessed them in joy 'and in sorrow, who (ike us have seen 
them in their prosperity, in their freedom, and in the free enjoyment of all their 
possessions, given to them by God ; have seefi .them in the haughty independ- 
ence of their nature— ^and in their servile attitude of petitionerh — bowing the 
knee to their white, despjbtic, and ctuel masters. 

Sir, if chance, or accident, or apy other thing, bad taken you across the Rocky 
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Moontaixis some few Tetra sinoe, you would haye pmsaed through tribes of men — 
In^ifuis you may call them: alK>rigine8 they are of this country; proud, hos- 
pitable, high«miiMled, noble, gallant men : men as Aree as I was-^y, sir, freer. 
The Snakes and Sioux were as free as the air they breathed, and walked with 
as proud and mighty a step as any of God's created beings. Let senators not 
suppose that I am drawing on my fknoy for this picture of the Sious and the 
SnajLO Indians. They were at that time as gallant, as noble, as eenerous, and 
as hospitable men as any who live, or I know nothing of human afe or charac- 
ter. I so further : they were in the full possession and unatinoyed enjoyment 
of their nunting-^unds, in the enjoyment of peace, tranquillity, and happiness, 
under the direction of their own independent and brave chiefs. From St 
Joseph's, in Missouri, to the Pacific, there was one ^reat community of nature's 
children, happy and content But; alas, what is their condition now? Sad, sad I 
Your armies of emigrants have traversed annually their territory, and driven 
away their game, and eaten up their pastures, until death and starvation stare 
them in the face. They have lost their game, and they are sorrowful ; they have 
lost their country, and ihey are indienant^ and revengeful. I persuaded them* 
to peace ; they agreed, but implored uiat theit great father, — a Jaiher, indeed, — 
as he had destroyed their hunting-grounds, would, at least, give them lands 
fit for agriculture, and implements of husbandry, and persons to instruct them 
in the art of raising bread. But whcU has the ^cUher dmef These people must 
aU leave their usual huntine-groonds, and who is to care for them ? 

Sir, aiter , these armies of men- have crossed the mountains, and arrited in 
California, their first business seems to be to drive off or kill the Indians. 
There is not a brute that widks on the face of the earth that has been so much 
contemned and despised and cruelly treated as have been these Indians from the 
time of the first invasion up to the present time. ' These Indians of California 
are spread over the whole iqountainous part of that State. When we took poi^ 
session, we found thiem a kiod and docile but not .a warlike people, comparatively 
contented and happy, and friends.' We have driven thiem from their homes ; 
have despoiled them of their property, and expelled them from the mines. What 
wonder that they are )K)stile ? From this very land of theirs we have taken 
millions on millions of gold, and now, when we are asked to aj)propriate 
$100,000 to save them from starving, the Constitution of the United states is 
invoked to prevent it. Yes, sir, that sacred instrument is invoked, and thrust 
between us and our consciences and our dearest sensibilities. It was invoked 

Jesterday to save the white man, and to-day it is invoked to destroy the rndians, 
f the donstitution of the United States forbids me from ai4ing, b^ an appro- 
priation of money, to save the California Indians from starving, — if it should 
step, with blasphemous intrusion, between me and those sacreq feelings of our 
nature which Uod and nature's Qod has planted in the breast of poor liuman 
nature, — then I say that (A<rs the senator paused) — my friends will know where 
to find me in regard to the construction of that instrument. 

But, sir, the Constitution of my country tells die no such thing. Its whole 
spirit breathes a S);)irit Of philanthropy and love to men everywhere. It is 
universal .love, as well as universal freedom, which is iaught by the Constitntion 
of the United States. Sir, so far from considering this as a donation^ — so far 

. from considering this proposition, which asks you to give but ^100,000, as an 
extroMigant donaiion^'^l hold .that you are bound by aU your responsibilities as 
men and as Christians, by all your responsibilities as senators and statesmen, to 

, protect them, cost whait it may. • 

That there may be no misapprehension about this amendment, I will repeat 
what I t&ke to be its object, its essence. It is to save, the Indians in Califuftiia 
from starvation. We are told that there are seventy thousand- Indians in a 
starving condition in California.^ I believe it; and uiese <ire the Indians xyf 
whom f have endeavoured to draw a feeble picture, and to whom I feel that we 
are so much indebted, and for whom we cannot do too muchi But it is said 
that this J[)ill has not come up in a proper shape ; that if we pass this appropria- 
tion we shall be setting a precedent hereafler to be followed, and therefore that * 
it ought not to be passed. We are further informed that even if it were a thing 
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proper to be done, that $100,000 would not be enoi|gh to answer tbe purpose, 
and therefore it should ilot pass. Some gentlemen would not have it done be- 
' cause it is not entirely in accordatice with their parliamentary notions and their 
technical idea^ ; others say that it is opposed io their views of proper economy 
in the administration of this Geyernment. Well, sir, are these sufficient reasons 
to defeat the passage of this bill, or to retard for a single'da^ the passage of the 
proposed amendment? No, sir I .' • . 

Let me a^i^ remind. senators that^ while we are endeavouring to settle differ- 
ences of opinion on matters of form and parliamentary etiquette, the Indians in 
Califorbia are. starving. • , , . • . 

In concluding these wholly unpremeditated remarks, I must be permitted to 
reiterate these painful truths c-t— that you have destroyed theliomts of these peo- 
ple, devastated their vilfo^s; you have taken «wBy their occupation, and have 
extri^ted millions pf gold from their mipes; and that you are bound by every 
principle of duty to make thk appropriation of $100,000 — ay, sir, and $500,000 
more. If necessary, to pres^erve peaceJiU relatwns urith^ihem, or io keep them from 
starvcUion, 



Bemarks of the Hon. R. F. StocktoUy of New Jersey y . 

DBLIVZRip IN THB SENATE OF . THE l^NltEb STATES, IWCfeMBEB 14, 1852, 

On the adoption of the fbllowiug resolntiotis offered l)y. the Hon. John Davis, 
of Massachusetts I'— * 

r 

• « 

^Resolved, That.the* Senate has received with pr<jfband sensibility theannnn- 
ciation from the President of the death Of the lat)9 Secretary of State, Daniel 
Webster, who was long a distiilguished member of this body. 

" Resolved,, That the Senate will manifest its respect for tl)e memory* of tbe 
deceased, and its sympathy with his beret^ved family, by wearing the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days. ^ ■ ! 

** Resolved, That these p];oceeaitigs be ^othmunicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives." • . 

• ^ i 

Mr. Stockton sj^d: — . * " ■ 

Mr. President : — I was prevented from con\ingto Washington until this morn- 
ing. Aflec travelling all night,,! hastened, hei:e to take my seat, wholly un- 
apprised of the, intention of the senator firom [Massachusetts to introduce tbe 
resolutions now before the Senate. ' . 

It would, -therefor^, not become me, nor .the dplemnity of the occasion, to 
mingle, unprepared <is I needs nmst be, my voloe in the eloquent lamentation, 
which does honour to the Senate, for any other j[>urpose than merely briefly to 
express my grief, my sorrow, my heartfelt, imaoected sorrow, for the death of 
Daniel Webster. * 

Senators, Ihave Imown and loved Daniel Webster for thirty years. What 
wonder, then, I sorrow? ' But now that I am on my feet for that purpose, and 
th<^ SenAte, who knew and loved him,* too, are m^ listeners, how am I to express 
that sorrow? ' I <;annot do it. It cannot be done.. Ob I sir, all words in moments 
such as these, .when love or grief seeks utterance, are vain aild frigid. 

Senators, I can even now hardly realise the :«vent, that Daniel Webster is 
DEAD — that he does not **8iiU live,'* • . 

I did hope that God, 'vrho has watched over this Republic, who can do all 
things, *'who hun^ the eartbon nothing," ^ho so-endowed the mind of Daniel 
Webster,. would still longer have upheld its frail tenement, and kept him as an 
example to our own men tind ta the men of the wHole world. 

Inaeed, it is no figure of speech wh^n we say that'ii* fame was ** world-wide/* 

But, senators, I have risen to pronounce *no eulogy on him, I am up for no 
such vain purpose. I come with no ceremony. I come to the portals of his 
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ehive, etricken with sadnem, before the assembled Senate, in the presence of 
mends and senators, (for whether they be of diis side of the Chamber or the 
other side of the Chamber, I hope I am entitled to call every senator my friend,) 
to mingle my ^rief with the grief of those aronnd me. But I cherish no hope 
of adding one gravel-stone to the colossal column he has erected for himself. I 
would only place a garland of friendship on the bier of one of the greatest and 
best men I ever knew: 

Senators, you have known Mr. Webster in his public character, fws a states^ 
man of almost intuitive perceptions, as a lawyer of unsurpassed learning and 
ability, as a ripe and general scholar. But it was my happiness to know him, 
also, as a man, in the seclusion of private life ; and in the performance of 
sacred domestic duties, and of those of reciprocal friendship, I say, in this pre- 
sence, and as far as m^ voice may reach, that he was remarkable for all those 
attributes which constitute a generous, magnanimous, courageous, hospitable, 
and high-minded man. Sir, as far as my researches into the history of the 
world have gone, they haVe failed to discover his superior. Not even on the 
records of ancient Greece, or Rome, or of any other nation, are to be fonnd the 
traces of a man of superior endowments to our own Webster. 

Mr. President, in private life he was a man of pure and noble sentiments, 
and emincBtly kind, social, and agreeable. He was generous to a fault Sir, 
one act of his — one speech of his made in this chaml^r — placed him before all 
men of antiquity. He offered himself— yes, you all remember, in that seat ihen^ 
he rose and offered himself a livine sacrifice lor his country. And Lord Bacon 
has said that he who offers himself as a sacrifice fo^ his country is a sight for 
angels to look upon. 

Mr. President my feelings on this occasion will not surprise senators who 
remember that these ore po new sentiments for me ; that when he was living I 
had the temerity to say that Davikl Webstbr was the ^eatest among men and 
a true patriot — ay, sir, when the expression of such opinions might have interr 
fered with political aspirations imputed to me. Well, sir, if an empire had 
.then been hanging oi^ my words, I wobld' not have amended or altered one 
sentiment. 

Having said thu^i much for the dead, allow me to express a word of thanks to 
the honourable senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) Sir, I have often had occa- * 
sion to feel sentiments of regard, and, if he will permit me to say it, of affec- 
tionate regard for him, and sometimes to express them ; but th^ emotions cre- 
ated in my heart by his address this morning are not easily expressed. I thank 
him — in the fulness Of my heart I thank him ; and may Ood ^pare him to our 
country many years. May he long remain here in our midst as he is at this 
day, in all the strength of manhood and in all the glory of matured wisdom I 



Remarks of Mr. Stockton^ cf New Jersey, y en Mr. Merriweiher's 

Mesolution. ' 

DEUYERKI) IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGtrST 11, 1852. 

The following resolution of Mr. Merriwether was taken up for consid^ratioii 
by the Senate on the 14th of Augnstr*. — 

**Reiolvedt That the President of the United States be requested to inform the 
Senate what amount of public money has been paid to General Winfield Scott and 
General Franklin Pierce» respectively, from the time of their first entrance into 
the public service up to the present date, distinguishing between regular and 
extra compensation ; also, for what said amounts were paid, whether for pay 
proper, rations, forage, horses, mileaee, transportation, servants, quarters, fucu, 
. medicfU attendance, or commutation Tor any of the preceding items ; also, ^at 
he inform the Senate what amoui^t of extra compensation has been claimed bj 
either, the items of each and every ^uch claim when first presented, And when 
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and by wham alloired or retjected, and the official reasons giTonrat the. time for 
each allowance or r^ection, and whether any item or item4 claim or claims, 
once>di8altowed, wer^ subsequentiy presented for payment^ and if so, how often 
and when, and if subsequently aUowed or paid, oy whom and when, and the 
amonnts thereof, and the reasons for such allowance, and the amounts thereof; 
and that he also inform the Senate whether either of- the above-named gene- 
rals has. received frpm the public treasfiry pay or emoluments for dischargmg 
the duties of more than ode office or employment at the same time, wtid if so, 
what offices or employments, and the amount of such pay and emoluments, and 
the time when pfkid, and whether any claim or claims have beeix presented for 
the discharge of the duties of' Wo or more offices or employments at the .same 
time by either of them, a^d disallowed, and if so, by whom disallowed, when 
and for what peasons then giyen ; and that he also inform thd Senate whether 
either of the ^boye-named generals has ^ver, under colour of charging for per- 
centage, or foir extra compensation^ or for any other reiason or reasons, or in 
any manner 0r form, apphed to his otrn use, oi' retained in his hands, any of 
the public funds or property without authority of law, and if so, when and ^e 
amount or valu^ thereof, ahdi .Whether ihe amount thus applied or retained, or 
any part thereof, has ever been r^aid t^' the United. SUiteS, and if so, what 
amount and when so repaid, and whether any aipfiount of pnbUc money or pro- 
perty, whichiiaA'dveir.come to tho'l^ands otr. possession of either of them, remains 
unaccounted ifar,.and if iso, i&! whose liands and jhow much." 

The resolution having been discussed, by . {Senators Douglas, Weller, Brad* 
bury, Jones, Soule, Underwood, Bii^er, ^Jlemens, and .iidams, 
Mr. Stockton said: — -. . • . ^ . '• ', . 

This is not the first occasion^' ^.President, that I have had the misfortune 
to differ frdm views expressed hj my political fViends. It has always been a 
source of some regret to do so ; it is especiallj^ rrievous to me to-day. I find 
myself compelled to disseni from the course Wwn my distinguished friend from 
. Louisiana (jN^rv.Squljs) has indicated; that his d^y constrains him to take. I 
have some rehetihoweVery, fiM)in this enlbarrassment in the persuasion that his 
own sentimehts^ oC p^rs^nal hanbnir and patnot^m, aa fap' as they ^re connected 
with this sqbject, do not difi^er n^^t^rially from mine. If they did, I ishould cer- 
tainly distm^ iny o^ instincts kiii judgipent, so &r at least as to remain 
silent. But, supposii^s that my ^nonrable friend,' in following the example of 
others, has nlistaVen his true position, and placed the defence of his vote on 

Eolitical aMd party grounds alone, and behevMig likewise that others of my 
onourable friends here have tiLken the samQ erroneous view of this sulnect, 
and have looked upon it only in one aspecft, I shall venture, even though Ibave 
already heard from them a genend^ipreftsion of opinion in favour of the reso- 
lution, to maVe an appe^ll to both sides of thb chamber to uphold the dignity 
of the Senate, and to law both the ^resolution and tl^e amendment upon th^ 

table. ' . T '-.'''. -' ' 

Sir, gentlemen have discoursed A^^oh tl^rabjeot as if they had no other obli* 
gations in the world except those which are dqe as party men to General Scott 
and General Pierce, of to their- respective political parties. 

Now, air, permit me to sav that! stand hete ^s morning as a senator of the 
United States,' ^d ndtTnlweiyasa politician ; and that while I bear in remem- 
brance the long lioe' of '^rive, dignifiod, a^d ' distingubhed men and patriots 
who have serv^ t|ieir.cSintryin this Senate, I cannot consent to act or vote 
upon any measure arising in tbis- body solely on. party grounds, or upon any 
such principles- as those assumed b^ some, of my distinguished friends upon 
this occasion.* I have, as .a Senator, nothing^ to do with the party interests or 
affinities qf GkTneral Scott nr General Pierce in the discussion of this question. 
I care but little about either one*or the other in comparison with my duty to 
the Senate and the country, In this matt^ I tare nothing about party politics. 
Mr. President,' u^on another occasion imd in another place I s^id that ^y party 
robes hung loosely iffoa my shoulders whenever the honour, the interest^ and 
the welfare. of my country were at staxe ; and now, sir, here befbi^ this Senat«- 

2i 
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and before the people I say that m^ partj robes will haog loosely upon mj 
shoulders whenever the honour, the dignity, and usefulness of this august body, 
in my Judgement, may depend upon any vote of mine. 

Sir, IS this the arena to discourse on the subject of party politics, or to indulge 
in personal commendation or vindictive aspersion ? I say no. Party politics 
is a business that our constitnents never expected or desired us to waste their 
time npon here. It is a small business, which the Democratic party do not expect 
or wish as to meddle with; and, if I have not wrongly estimated their virtue, 
and wisdom, and patriotism, they would prefer that we should lay the resolu- 
tion and the amenoment upon the- table rather than that we should do any thing 
to impair public confidence in the exalted reputation and dignity of this body. 
But it is said that there is a Whig precedent for this resolution. Then let us 
put the brand of Democratic disapprobation upon it. I move that the whole 
subject be laid on the table. 

Mr. Underwood. — ^Will the honourable senator allow me to say a word T It 
will be very short, and I will renew the motion. 

Mr. Stockton. — No, sir ; I cannot withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Merriwether asked for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion ; and they were ordered, and, being taken, resulted — ^yeas 20, nays 23 — as 
follow : — 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Bell, Brooke, Butler, Chase, Davis, De Saus- 
sure, Foote, Gever, Hunter, James, Mallory, Pearce, Smith, Stockton, Sumner, 
Underwood, Upham, and Wade — ^20. 

Nays — Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Bradbury; Bright Cass, Charlton, Cle- 
mens, Dodge, of Wisconsin, Dodge, of Iowa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Hamlin, 
Jones, of Tennessee, Merriwether, Norris, Sebasti^, Seward, Soule, Spruance, 
Toucey, Walker, and Weller— 23. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 



Before his death, Mr. Cooper wrote a " Continuation of his Naval History," 
from which we make a brief extract. 

Mr. Cooper, giving a detailed account of the operations of the navy in the 
"Conquest of California,'* says:^— 

"Throughout the whole of the fore^ing movements. Commodore Stockton 
exhibited great activity, energy, and spirit He and his ship s^eni to have been 
6ver]rwhepe ; and, whatever may be the decision of military eti<^uette as between 
the rival competitors for the command of this successful expedition against the 
enemy's capital, there can be no misapprehension on one subject, and that is, 
that Commodore Stockton was in the thickest of the fight and animated his 
men not only by his nresence, but by a very brilliant personal example. 

" Commodore Stocxton virtually assumed the command near the close of 
July, and the whole of the succeeding five months was, on his part, a scene of 
as great exertion and of as bold assumption of responsibility as ever character- 
ised the service of any man under the flag. We conceive the whole of those 
movements, marked as they were by so much decision and. enterprise, to have 
been highly creditable to the American arms, and mrticularly so to Uiat branch 
of the service of which we are writing.^^^^oooZ Mition/. 
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Speech of Chtnmodore SiockUm, delivered in the State-Hmisey Trentoriy 
New Jersey y at the reception of Mr. Webster by the members of the 
Legidatwrey March, 1862. 

Senators and Qbntlxmbn of thi AssiMifLf , and Fillow-Citizkns : — You 
may perhaps imagine that I am very fond of making speeches. It is, therefore, 
proper for me to say that this is not the time or the occasion I should have 
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eeteoted for such a purpose. I am altogether unprepared ; I did not, I could 
not have anticipated this event, or that any power on tne face of the earth could 
have draeged out of me a speech or an attempt at a speech upon this occasion 
so worthily appropriated to your distinguishea visitor. 

If senators and memhers of the House of Assembly require any additional 
proof of my regard for them or my desire to serve them, or of my willingness 
to sacrifice myself for them, you have it in this prompt but haiardous compli- 
ance with your wishes. 

This venerable hall, distinguished by so many proud reminiscences and hal- 
lowed associations connected with the early history of New Jersey, has this day 
been honoured in a way that, if the spirits of our fathers are hovering over us, 
they will applaud the spectacle. 

Friends and Fellow-Citisens :-^If there is any thing that can rouse up the 
best emotions of the. human mind, it is the contemplation of the spontaneous 
affection which gratitude sometimes bestows upon the possessor of high virtues 
and great intellectual attainments. When we can lay down on the altar of 
patriotism all our selfish and unworthy feelings, forgetting party predilections 
and sectional differences, to pay iust homage to the great and good, we may feel 
that we have achieved a triumph over humaii infirmity of which we may well 
be proud. 

This is a proud day for N«w Jersey. I feel it as a Jerseymani as a man, as 
a patriot. This d4v, here in this Hall of the Representatives of the people, the 
men and women of New Jersey have assembled to testify their regard for the 
talent, the patriotism, and thfi worth of -Daniel Webster, one of the wisest and 
best of mansind. Whenever I contemplate the character of Daniel Webster — 
his extraordinary endowmentsr— my heart goes to heaven in thanks to God that 
he has made such a mian, that he has thus endowed one of our species. It is 
not simply that manly forip or noble brow (which seems to have been placed 
as a crown to mark the man) to which our homage is paid, but to one of the 
strongest hearts and most gigantic minds of the age. ^ have known him for 
thirty years, and have seen him sitting amon^ the wise and good in the 
councils of the nation. I myself have sat beside him and drunk in every 
word that fell from his almost inspired lips. I say before this assembly, and 
before the world, that if there is a patriotic heart that warms the bosom of any 
man, that heart is in the body of Daniel Webster. I have heard him discourse 
in private, at various times, on the subject of our public affairs, and I never 
heard, bim say a word that mi^ht be construed inimical to the interests of his 
country or his race, or that might not well have emanated from the heart of 
great and pure men. I have seen him engaged in the sports of the field with 
his gun upon his shoulder, following my own dogs ; in short, whenever or 
wherever I have heard or seen him, he has always been the same great and 
generous man. 

tTou need not then be surprised at my hesitation to speak on this occasion, or 
think my concern affected. 

The exalted patriotism and ^eat taleiUs of your distinguished visitor are quite 
enough to disturb my poor abilities. But still I could not refuse your wish to 
hear me speak, or let the occasion pass vnthout raising my feeble voice in wel- 
come of your gu^st; nay, more, I am proud of th0 occasion, and rejoice in the 
opportunity to pay my foaky to exalted worth. 

Mr. Webster has justly, and I believe truly, said that whenever he has crossed 
our territory and looked out .on our fields the enthusiasm of patriotism was 
kindled in his breast to a greater decree than anywhere else. Mr. Webster is 
one of the few men who have studied the traditions of New Jersey, and I 
recommend them to the study of all my fellow-citisens. Her history has never 
yet been written. When.it is truly written it will make some of the brightest 
pa^ in the history of our country, not only where it recounts the military ex- 
ploits of the Revolution, but where it may tell of her steady perseverance in 
maintaining the institutions of the country in time of peace. A well-written his- 
' tory of the State of New Jersey will make the national heart leap with joy l^ld 
pride. New Jersey has heretofore had too much dignity to boast of her achieve- 



over been heard to demuid from the eooncila of the oouDtrj her juat aod eQua_ 
liebta, bat she hu at last protested. Th« other daj I, aa joor repreeentatiFe, 
calied on the wisdom of the nation, then around me in the Capitol, to witneu 
that New Jereey had cuffer^d and McriGced maoh for the oountry and th« Cuioii, 
that she hod fongbt m Tnliantlj and performed SB important Kerticea to IhU 
nattoD OS any of her *i«ter States, and that she bad received u few direct beoe- 
fiU from the General Oovernment ae anj other State. 

In the hietor; of Dationi yon can hardly find inch an exhibition of telf-de- 
pendence and moral grandeur m may be foand in the atinale of our State. New 
Jersey has proceeded on steadily in the path of patriotic dotj and noble aacri- 
ficR. without oomplaint or yet remonatrance. 

To estimate New Jersey bj her own pretensioDS, yoa oonld acarcely ima^e 
that ahe had ever made a eacriflce or fought a battle in the eause of Liberty or 
the Constitution. When you come, however, to examine her recorda, you 
will be anoxed to see tiM. the has accomplished so maoh for the public 
welfare, and aatonisbed that ahe baa received nothing worthy a name from the 
General Government. Her mineral resource* appear to be inexhaustible, but 
they are buried in her mountains; her hills are filled with iron and copper, all 
uaeleie, inactive, dead, in oonaequence of a conatantly-fluctuating revenue ays- 
tern, t will never be a beggar at their doors, but I ahall not be slow to t«ll tham 
what our necessitiea require, and what, in my judgment, justice demands. I 
shall insist, because it.is good Democratic doctrine. I ahaU insist upon drag- 
ging the iron out of our monntaios down to the saa-ooaat, We want it fur our 
national defence*. I am aware that I tread upon delicate ground. I hope no 
one will ace cause to be ofieoded. I mean no offence. Why should not the 
operations of the General Government contribute to the davelopment of our re- 
sources as it has done that of other State*! I hope to get this matter of iron 
us well as of glaaa inelpded io the next tariff till. The tariff was heretofore a 

., 1. ' I the Slate of New Jersey. 

on this subject, as well aa I can recollect, werd intro- 
re of thia State by Mr. James J. Wilson, « gentltmaii of 
No one will dispute or doubt bis Democracy. As a' 
itio party, he waa looked up tA and much respected 

r this, however, the party was rent unoder. One tide 

lunder. It was all the thunder they had. They would 

> be settled, and thus it became a party queiition. How 

a tariff is at thia time, let eiperieoce aod f«cta show. 

iditnre of fifty millions of dollars ataring na in the faoe, 

e ridiculous than to quarrel about the vagaries of free 

trade! This amount of expenditure wjll require on average duty o? thirty-three 

per cent, on all our importations. We have no other resource for revenue of 

any consequence but the dntio* on import*. What folly then, I repeat, to be 

constantly wrangling about the doctrines of free tradei Fellow-citiaens, my 

party robes do not Hang very heavy on my shouldera when the welfare, the 

honour, or the interest, of m^ country are at stake. 

I have passed my grand obmacterio, and cttn have at beat but taw more years. 
I live now in and for my children. If I were to oontult my interest alone or 
my ambition, I would concern myjielf but littie about the conatitution or tile 
laws ; I would not be much concerned at what might happen. I speak not fbr 
myself, but for my children's children. 

Here, in thia fovoured land, is the last and best asylnm of Liberty; drireher 
from these shores, and where will she find a resting-place T 

Fellotv-citiient, amone the most important means of preserving our Korem- 
ment in its strength ann purity la a rigid economy in our publio expendltares : 
they have inoreased during the last quarter pf a century trom thirteen to filty 
millions of dollars; and if the augmentation of inorease should be the same 
durihg the next twenty-five yean, the coat'of this Oovemment will be oarriod 
' up to the enormous amount of two hundred millions of dollars, — about three- 
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fourths of the expenses of the BriUsh Empire, not including the payment of 
the interest on her public debt. If this proaigal and wasteful expenditure be not 
arrested, the country will be ruined. 

If corruption, with its hydra head and its long train of evils, once begins to 
sap the foundations of the Republic, Freedom is dean ^ne forcTer. 

I desire to see this Government brought back to the simplicity and economy 
of the days of Jefferson. Such sentiments may seem strange to some of my 
fellow citizens, but it must be borne in mind that I belong to uie young ahd pro- 
gressive school of Democracy. It is true I was brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, among the strictest sect of Federalists : my lather was a Federalist ; I 
was too young to take a part in the politics of those days. He was a compeer 
of Hamilton, of Washington, and other great men of those times ; he loved 
them when they Uved, and loved their memories when dead. It was his glory 
to follow where the footsteps of Washington led. If I had been old enough 
in those days, I would probably have been a Federalist. A purer band of 
patriots and more honest men never ruled the destinies of any country. They 
acted wisely in their day and generation. 



THE END. 
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"IT IS JL LOYE TALS OF THE HOST EHTRANCINO SnrD." 

£o9Um Daily TVoMtt^r. 

"WHO 18 THE AUTHOBI WE GUESS A LAI)7."~it^. T.L{ftiau4k'ated. 



ISORA'S CHILD. ' 

1 large 12mo. Tolume. Price $1 25. 

** It to one of those few books of its class that we have read quite through— folr we found 
Ifc lo hare tiie requisites of a good book, namely, the power of entertaining the reader to 
the end of the volume. The story to not complex, but Is naturally told ; the characters 
are drawn with sharp delineation and the dialogue to spirited. It to something to add, in 
the present deluge of bad books with pleasant namM, both the morato and * the moral * of 
the work are unexceptionable. It is understood to be the prodactlon of a lady whose 
name to not unknown to the reading public ; and we congratulate her on the increase of 
reputation which * laOBA's Cbilx> ' will bring her when her present incognito shall be 
remoyed.*'— ^uWlfi^(ot» (Yu) Seniinel, 

**Thto book starto off with its chapter first, and introduces the reader at once to the 
heroes and incidents of the really charming story. Ue will speedily find himself htterested 
as well by the graceful style and the skill witlv which the diiforent scenes are arranged, 
as by the beauty of the two principal characters, and the lessons of loving faith, hope, aud 
patience, which will meet him at the turning of almost every leaf. This to one of the best 
productions of its kind that has been tosued thto season, and promises to meet With 
warm approval aud abundant success.!' — Detroit Daily Dtmocrat. 

** Another anonymous novel, and a successful one. There to more boldness and origi* 
nality both In its conception and in its execution than in almost any work of fiction we 
\iave lately read. Its characters are few, well delineated, and consistently managed, 
/here to no crowding and consequent confusion among the di-amatU pertonm. There 
are two heroines, however. Flora and Cora, both bewitching creatures, and, what \t 
better, noble, true-hearted women, especially the former, Isora's child — the dark-eyed and 
passionate, but sensitive, tender, and loving daughter of Italy. The work will make \x» 
mark. Who to the author? We guess a lady, and that thto is her first book.**— )Fee^/y 
I4f^ lUustraUd. 

**Ito incldenU are novo} and effectively managed ; -and ito style possesses both earnest 
vigor and depth of pathos, relieved by occasional flashes of a pleasmg and genial humor. 
Ambng the crowd of trashy publications now issued from the press, a work as true to 
nature, and as elevated and just in iU conceptions of the purposes of life, as thto to. Is all 
the more welcome because It to so rare. We have no doubt it will be as poputor as li to 
interesting.'*— ^Orony Evming Jowmal. 

" We have seldom perused a work of fiction that gave us more real pleasure than 
thto. From first to last page, it enchains the attention, and carries your sympatines 
along with Uie fortunes of the heroine. The descriptive powers of the unknown authoreas 
are of the loftiest order, and cannot fall of placing her in the first ranks of authorship.*! 
^-OimoiiHfuM Daily Sun, 

** A story which perpetually keeps curiosity on the alert, and as perpetually baflles !: 
till It reaches Ito d^nolkment, to certainly a good one.**— i?it^A> CommmxAal AdwmUmr* 
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THB HIDDEN PATH. 

▲ N O ▼ B L . 

BT MARION EARLAVy, 
Aono* vr **Aboits.** 

12ma Pric« $1 25. 

** Higb M hM l>«eo tho rtpaUtloD acquired \(j tht many aathor«MM of oor ooontiy, 
wo shall b« mistaken if the writer of * Alone ' and ef * The Hidden Path ' doea not Uke 
ere loof , pUoe and precedence. She combtnea as many ezeeUeneeo with as few faults 
as any one we oan at the present writing call to mind. There is an orifinAlity in her 
ihinking which strikes one with a peculiar force, and he flnds hiniself often nnconseiously 
recorrinf to what has had such a powerful elTeot apon him. She Is emphatically an 
jitathoreae not to be forgotten ; her works are no short-lired prodactions, for they hare 
in them a genios, a power and a purpose.**— AMtois Mp^mtng tfossMs. 

" It forms a series of deltghtfU home pictures, changing from |riaee te place, bat 
chiefly confined to Virginia, the wrlter*s native State, and she paints its beavties with a 
master hand. She loTes her native State, and has paid It ne ssean tribute in her book. 
We congrmtnlatA the young and gifted authoress for haring produced a work so remark- 
able for Its delicacy, purity and general worth, and prophesy for her a brilliant and 
suooessfkil career in the world of letters.**— (M(2 Oolong Jiemtorial^ /VynKwU, M(U$, 

** It win every way sustain the praise so worthily won by the author's first eflbrt. It 
exhibits the svne healtliftal senttment and beautlfkil fading, the same truthfial simplicity 
and yet charming elegance, the same Just apprecf atlen of diibrenk friiaaes of social and 
domestic life. The tale is one of American life, and is most aptly and gracefully 
wrought**— iT. F. C(mri4r amd Enquirer, 

««*The Hidden Path* is a work of origtnaUty and genius, AUl of striking tbooghU, 
keauty<y descriptions, and graceful cenversation, and Just interesting enough as a atory to 
carry the reader through a volume from the perusal of which one rises better at heart and 
with a more genial, kimlly feeling toward humanity in general.**— Jioitois JkMff JonmaL 

We have read* The Hidden Path* with unmingled pleasure. Ik is one of the best 
novels of the day. The promise given by UiM Uarland in her * Alone * has been frilly 
met. She takes rank among the best writers of fiction of this age. The story is interest- 
ing; the language pure, often eloquent; the plot natural and interesting; and the mora 
excellent.*'— ^tfw York JkMy IfMDt. 

** We take the liberty of confidently commending it to our readers as one el tbote 
gentle, earnest books which will be found acceptable to all pure hearts, and become, we 
sincerely trust, an especial favorite with the women readers ef America.**— PA^farfe(pfcta 
M v min g RulUUn, 

** Home, sincerity and truth, are Invested with most attractive charms, and their value 
enhanced by painful contrasts. While engaging the imagination by Its well-eonocived 
plot, it makes all submit te ito moral impression, and enlists the reader*s approbation 
exclusively with the virtuous and true.**— JtTtfto York SvangsUst. 

'* lU great charm, like that of * Alone,* consists in the sincerity which pervades it, and 
in the delicate sentiments 0/ love and friendship which, In ail their unadulterated : 
■ess, throw a magic grace over the whole volume.*'— 3>v York Day A^ok, 
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